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THE OUTLOOK. 


qk. most important event of the week, in our 
judgment far more important than any political 
incident, is the measure which has been taken 
for confederating all railroad employees in one 
organization, including the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen, the Switchmen and 
Trainmen’s Union, and the Union of Railroad Con- 
ductors. It is said that the articles of federation 
have already been signed, and that all the em- 
ployees of the railroad combinations have been 
asked to join this new combination, irrespective of 
the positions in which they are employed. It is 
reported that the telegraph operators along the rail- 
road lines will also be represented in the federa- 
tion, which will be entitled the National Federation 
of Railroad Employees. In making such a com- 
bination the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
abandon the principle for which, through their 
chief representative, they have so sturdily con- 
tended, that labor unions should comprise only 
men of a single trade and an equal grade of indus- 
trial intelligence, and have taken a long step to- 
ward the fundamental principles of the Knights of 


Labor—the solidarity of labor and “An injury to 


one is an injury to all.” The federation, it is said, 
will include all the railroads of Canada as well as 
those of the United States, and those in Mexico 
which are owned by Americans. Such an organi- 
zation, if successful, will be the most powerful labor 
organization in the world, and would be liable, in 
the event of one of those popular passions which 
sometimes temporarily deprive great masses of men 
of their reason, to exercise a dangerously despotic 
control over the transportation of the United States. 


* * 
* 


Our own judgment as to the methods which 
should be taken to meet the possible danger threat- 
ened by so vast a labor combination as this is very 
clear. It is not by legislation denying the right of 
laborers to combine, but by legislation giving them 
some other means of correcting grievances than 
that of a strike. The tendency of our time toward 
combinations both of labor and of capital is too 
strong to be resisted. ‘The economic advantage of 
a combination of capital is too great to be foregone, 
and the combination of labor is a necessary result 
of the combination of capital. State, and per- 
haps National, legislation should recognize labor 
organizations, should incorporate them, and might 
possibly declare illegal such combinations as were 
not chartered. The railroads should be treated as 
servants of the public. They have claimed the 
advantages of such servants, and the courts have 
distinctly declared them to be such servants, and as 
such servants they should be put under govern- 
mental control. They should be required to sub- 
mit all questions at issue that may arise between 
them and their employees to the arbitrament of inde- 
pendent tribunals. If this were done, labor unions 
would have some other means of securing redress 
for grievances than the barbaric means of an indus- 
trial war; and all history is ready with its attesta- 
tion of the double truth that men will go to war 
when no peaceable means for the securing of justice 


are provided, and when such means are provided, 
adequate and reasonable, war ceases. 


The attitude of the Supreme Court of the United 
States toward Constitutional Prohibition is in no 
wise changed by the accession of the two new 
Justices. In the case of Kidd vs. Pearson ef ai., 
which was decided last week, Justice Lamar render- 
ing the decision, the Court took even more advanced 
ground than heretofore respecting a State’s right to 
control the manufacture of intoxicants. The plaint- 
iff, Kidd, had maintained that alcohol was not in 
itself a nuisance, but the subject of lawful commerce 
and recognized as property, and that therefore a 
State had no power to prohibit its manufacture for 
foreign sales. So long as he manufactured merely 
for export beyond the borders of the State, the 
State law forbidding such manufacture interfered 
with inter-State commerce, and was therefore un. 
constitutional. Justice Lamar held that such an 
interpretation of the power of Congress over inter- 
State commerce would result in the exclusion of 
the States from the right to regulate “not only 
manufactures but also agriculture, horticulture, 
stock-raising, domestic fisheries, mining—in short, 
every branch of human industry. . . . A situation 
more paralyzing to the State governments, and 
more provocative of conflicts between the General 
Government and the States, and less likely to have 
been what the framers of the Constitution intended, 
it would be difficult to imagine.” The Court 
reaffirms the doctrine of the Nuegler case, that pro- 
hibition without compensation is constitutional. 


* 
* 


Considerable space has been given during the 
past week by the political press to a letter written, 
not for publication, by the British Minister. The 
letter was written in reply to one dated Pomona» 
California, and signed Charles F. Murchison. The 
writer represented himself to be a naturalized but 
British-born citizen of the United States, who 
wanted light on the question how he should vote in 
November, and for that purpose wrote to the British 
Minister at Washington to get advice on the ques- 
tion whether Mr. Cleveland’s retaliation message 
indicated a permanent warlike tendency, or was to 
be regarded only as a temporary political maneuver. 
We shall not venture to epitomize the British 
Minister’s reply, but, although we hardly think the 
matter of sufficient consequence, give it to our 
readers in full. It is as follows: 

( PRIVATE.) 
BEVERLY, Mass., September 13, 1888. 

Str: I am in receipt of your letter of the 4th inst., 
and beg to say that I fully appreciate the difficulty in 
which you find yourself in casting your vote. You are 
probably aware that any political party which openly 
favored the mother country at the present moment 
would lose popularity, and that the party in power is 
fully aware of this fact. The party, however, is, I 
believe, still desirous of maintaining friendly relations 
with Great Britain, and is still as desirous of settling 
all questions with Canada, which have been unfortu- 
nately reopened since the retraction of the treaty by 
the Republican majority in the Senate, and by the 
President’s message, to which you allude. All allow- 
ances must, therefore, be made for the political situa- 
tion as regards the Presidential election thus created. 
It is, however, impossible to predict the course which 


President Cleveland may pursue in the matter of retali- 
ation, should he be elected ; but there is every reason 
to believe that, while upholding the position he has 
taken, he will manifest a spirit of conciliation in dealing 
with the question involved in his message. I inclose 
an article from the New York “ Times” of August 22, 
and remain, 
Yours faithfully, §L.S. Sackvitte West. 
* * 
* 

The importance attached to this letter and the 
prominence given to it by political journalism is one 
of the curiosities of the political campaign. If the 
letter had come from‘ a private citizen, or even from 
an unofficial foreigner residing in this country, it 
would have been wholly unobjectionable. There 
is an inherent impropriety in any, even the most 
remote and indirect, interference in the domestic 
polities of a nation by the accredited minister of a 
foreign country, and it was a singularly undiplo- 
matie thing for the British Minister to have writ- 
ten such a letter; but to treat it seriously as “an 
interference by the British Government with an 
election in this country ” is to assume in the aver- 
age American voter an amount of ignorant prejudice 
which is not creditable to his intelligence. The 
Democratic journals are not to be outdone in this 
sort of business, however, by their contemporaries, 
and one of them actually suggests that the British 
Minister was put up to writing this letter, with a 
view to its publication, because he was personally 
inimical to Mr. Cleveland and desired to injure his 
chances fora re-election. It appears that there is no 
Charles F. Murchison at Pomona, California, and 
the fact appears to be that the bait was contrived 
either by a cunning journalist in quest of a sensa- 
tion or by a cunning politician in quest of political 
effect, and that the British Minister walked guile- 
lessly into the trap prepared for him. A vigorous 
attempt is made to influence Irish, or at least anti- 
Briti h, votes by the reiterated publication of this 
letter. We may safely assume that the readers of 
The Christian Union are generally too intelligent 
to have their ballots influenced by such an incident 
at this period of the canvass. 

The joint committee of the State and Local 
Brewers and Maltsters’ Association of the States 
of New York and New Jersey have issued an ap- 
peal, signed by their secretary, to their members for 
a contribution to be used to assist the Democratic 
State Committee in the promotion of their aims, 
on the ground of “the absolute necessity of our 
active participation in the present campaign.” It 
is always good strategy in war to attack the enemy 
where he is, and to meet him where he makes his 
attack. The present campaign in the States of 
New York and New Jersey does not afford.a good 
time for the discussion of the abstract question of 
the relative advantages of high license and prohibi- 
tion. We fully recognize distinct faults in the 


policy of high license, and we reaffirm what we 
have hitherto said, that we do not believe it to be 
the final form which anti-saloon legislation will 
take on in this country. But the question this fall 
in these two States is not how we shall control the 
liquor traffic, but whether we shall control it at all 
or it shall control us. In New Jersey it is possible, 
under the local option law which has been passed, 


to prohibit the liquor traffic in the several counties, 
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and the plain duty of temperance men who regard 
the temperance issue paramount in the State elec- 
tion is to cast their vote and make their contri- 
butions so as to prevent the repeal of that local 
option law and the re-establishment of the domina- 
tion of the liquor interest. In New York State 
two candidates for Governor are in the field, one of 
whom has vetoed every measure which threatened to 
weaken the political or commercial power of the 
saloon, while the other has conducted his entire 
campaign on the basis of a frank and fearless 
challenge to the saloon and all its works. One or 
the other of these Governors must be elected, and 
it appears to us equally the clear duty of all those 
who regard the temperance issue as paramount in 
New York State to cast their votes for Warner 
Miller, not because they approve of high license as 
against prohibition, but because they desire to see 
the people control the saloon, not the saloon the 
people. The election of Mr. Hill means a new 
lease of power to the saloon for three years to come. 
The election of Mr. Miller means a determination 
on the part of the people of the State to control the 
liquor traffic. When they have taken that control 
into their own hands, it will be time enough to dis- 
cuss how they will exercise the power of which 


they have possessed themselves. 


* 
* 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to 
avery gross injustice from which some loyal sol- 
diers of the Republic have been suffering for two 
years at the hands of the Government. The injus- 
tice is none the less because the soldiers have red 
skins. Out of eighty-two adult male Indians at 
present confined in Fort Marion, Alabama, sup- 
posed to have been captured in an Indian war, 
sixty-five served the Government as scouts dur- 
ing the whole or a portion of the war; namely, 
from the spring of 1885 to the fall of 1886. Of 
the remaining seventeen, four were friendly to 
the American Government, and influential in keep- 
ing their people quiet on the reservation, but were 
too old and feeble to be enlisted as scouts. Fifty 
of these men now confined as prisoners of war were 
with Captain Crawford as scouts at the time he was 
killed. Of the 365 women and children in the fort, 
284 constitute the families of these soldiers, and are 
suffering imprisonment with them as payment for 
the loyalty of their husbands. We are not inclined 
to make an appeal to the public against such an 
injustice as this until every private means has been 
exhausted for a correction of the wrong, nor without 
scrupulous care in ascertaining from trustworthy 
sources the facts. For the trustworthiness of our 
information in this respect we appeal to records 
on file in the War Department, and we make our 
appeal to the public because private appeals to the 
War Department to correct this injustice have hith- 
erto been unheeded. In the name, not merely of 
humanity, but of justice and of loyalty, we demand 
for those who were loyal to our Government, and 
enlisted in its service, some better reward than 
being confined with the enemies of our Government 


as prisoners of war. 


* * 
* 


The opening sessions of the Parnell Commission 
excited great public interest, and the room in which 
the Judges sat was crowded with auditors evidently 
anticipating something of a sensational character. 
But the Attorney-General’s speech, which lasted 
five days, winnowed the throng so effectively that 
before the close of the week there was room for all 
those who desired to listen. The speech was de- 
void of rhetorical effect, was voted by the public a 
stupendous bore, and characterized by the bar as 
exceptionally tedious. But there were those who 
saw in the extreme elaboration and the excessive 
detail which characterized Sir Richard Webster’s 
address a purpose skillfully wrought out; that pur- 
pose being to drive home and lodge in the minds of 
the Judges, by iteration and reiteration, the leading 
facts in the history of the National and Land 


Leagues, and by a great massing of details to pro- 
duce an impression unfavorable to the Irish leaders 
who are practically on trial before the Commission. 
For this purpose the Attorney-General recited with 
the utmost circumstantiality the history of the Land 
League and the National League, and of crimes 
and outrages of all sorts which the newspapers have 
been telling in their reports from Ireland for sev- 
eral years past, spreading out the whole history 
methodically, patiently, and exhaustively. He also 
endeavored to show the extent of the Irish conspiracy 
against order and English rule by establishing a 
connection between the Leagues at home and their 
fellow-laborers in this country, and to make it 
clear that in all this conspiracy of crime Mr. Par- 
nell and the other leading Irish politicians are im- 
plicated. The inquiry will probably be a long one, 
and, if the opening sessions afford any indication, 
an extremely tedious one. 
* * 
* 

The work of the American Missionary Association 
grows steadily in importance from year to year, and is 
now regarded by all intelligent persons familiar with 
it as dealing directly with some of the most press- 
ing and dangerous problems in our political no less 
than in our religious situation. The annual meet- 
ing of the Association at Providence last week, of 
which a long report is given elsewhere, was charac- 
terized by a deep sense of the pressing need of 
those to whom the Association devotes its time and 
its workers, and by a determination to meet the 
great opportunity in a spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice. ‘The most dramatic event of the session 
was the announcement by Mr. Strieby on Thursday 
afternoon of the magnificent gift of $1,000,894.25 
from Daniel Hand, of Clinton, Conn., the income 
of which is to be used for the education of the col- 
ored people of the South, not more than $100 to be 
devoted to any one individual. The story of this 
splendid benefaction contains something more than 
the lesson of generous giving. It hints at a spirit 
between North and South which in its Christian 
elevation and breadth stands in beautiful contrast 
with much of the current writing and talking on 
that subject. The gift was a noble one, and ought 
to serve as a shining mark for other rich men. But 
it was only an adequate expression of the spirit of 
many of the supporters and workers of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association; an association which 
ought to command not only the heartiest co-opera- 
tion of the churches, but the sympathy and support 
of those who wish their country well. 

* 
* 

We give in this week’s Christian Union a supple- 
mentary report from a member present as to the 
recent remarkable Berkeley Street Council. To our 
Congregational readers it will be of special value 
and interest, as showing clearly the representative 
character of this Council. ‘To the facts and figures 
given by our correspondent we add here the further 
significant fact that on a test vote taken early in the 
Council, it stood 16 to 9, while at the close of the 
session it stood 25 to 1, for proceeding to ordination, 
showing very clearly that the unanimity of the 
Council was not the result of selecting its member- 
ship for a predetermined conclusion, but of delibera- 
tion and a coming together of minds which were 
originally of divergent tendencies on the questions 
at issue. It has been intimated in some quarters 
that Mr. Noyes has changed his mind, that he would 
not have been orginally refused appointment if he 
had presented to the Prudential Committee his 
theological views in the same form in which he pre- 
sented them to the Council. ‘That is a question which 
it does not seem to us very material to consider. It 
would be material if the Prudential Committee were 
on trial for having rejected him, but that is not 
just now the question for consideration. It must, 
in justice to Mr. Noyes, be remembered that he had 
no opportunity for a personal conference with the 
Prudential Committee, that his views were in the 
first instance presented to that Committee filtered 


through the mind of the Home Secretary, and that 
there are no goods so likely to be damaged in tran- 
sit as theological opinions. The question now, how- 
ever, is not whether the Prudential Committee acted 
wisely in previously rejecting Mr. Noyes, on their 
then understanding of his opinions, but whether Mr. 
Noyes, with the opinion he now expresses—that a 
hope of a presentation of the Gospel of Christ to those 
after death who never knew of it before is not un- 
reasonable nor forbidden by Scripture, though not so 
revealed as to be legitimately erected into a dogma— 
is competent to go as amissionary to the heathen. On 
that question the Council was substantially unani- 
mous ; so nearly unanimous that only one was found 
to raise a dissenting voice ; and we venture to say 
that there would have been no dissent except for 
the fear that the action of the Council might be 
regarded as, or made an occasion for, an attack upon 
the Board. We have no doubt that this action of 
the Council truly reflects the sentiments of the 
churches of the Congregational faith and order, and 
that the position of Mr. Noyes comes fairly within 
the limits of catholicity defined by Dr. Storrs in his 
letter of acceptance. The Prudential Committee 
have it in their power, by accepting the recommen- 
dation of this Council and commissioning Mr. Noyes, 
to adopt practically Dr. Storrs’s platform and bring 
the present strife and division to an end, without 
any compromise of principles. What is there to 
prevent a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for ? 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


HAT is,a word to women. The word is Liberty. 
We are living in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and in a free country, and any 
organization which desires to do good work in any 
cause whatever will find it wise to do that work in 
the spirit of liberty. Bureaucratic methods are out 
of place in America; the gag law is an anachronism 
in this latter quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The Christian Union, having fought since it was 
born for liberty among men, finds it an occasion of 
regret that it is obliged to say a word in recom- 
mendation of liberty towomen. We hope that they 
are not beginning to take up the autocratic scepter 
just as men are tardily beginning to lay it down; 
but our hope is commingled with fear. 

Here, for instance, is the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, with its headquarters in Boston. It is organized 
to co-operate withthe American Board. Its charter 
and constitution require that all moneys which it 
collects, receives, and holds, shall be exclusively ex- 
pended in foreign missionary work. Possibly this 
legitimately requires that all its branches shall also 
work exclusively for foreign missionaries. But to 
this it superadds the further demand that every 
local missionary society in every little village church 
shall work for foreign missions and nothing else, or 
else be denied a representation and a voice in the 
Society. By this demand it has already created 
serious divisions in the New York and Philadelphia 
Branches. There are many village churches which 
cannot support two societies, nor hold two meetings 
of the same women for different purposes at differ- 
ent times, under different titles, and which will not 
play fast and loose by making the same society at 
the same session now a foreign missionary society 
and now a home missionary society, by going through 
the false pretense of dissolving the one meeting and 
reorganizing another. The churches can manage 
their own affairs better than any committee in Bos- 
ton can manage their affairs for them. We think 
it perfectly clear, from a careful examination of the 
charter and constitution, that the Woman’s Board is 
not precluded from recognizing as an auxiliary a 
church society which contributes to other causes 
than the foreign missionary cause. In this judg- 
ment we are confirmed by competent legal advice. 
But we do not stop to discuss this question. For 
even if we were wrong in this, it would not be im- 
possible to change both charter and constitution. 
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Liberty is the condition, and the first condition, of 
unity and efficiency, and the Woman’s Board will 
get the best service from the churches by allowing, 
as the sister organization in Chicago allows, the con- 
tributing societies in the churches to determine for 
themselves how they can best do their work. Local 
self-government is American; centralized adminis- 
tration is un-American. 

Here, again, is the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which has resolved to make itself an annex 
to a political party. We do not discuss the wisdom 
of this policy, though we think it very unwise. But 
this is not all it has done. When a protest against 
its policy comes up from one of its large and influen- 
tial branches, it refuses to allow the protest to be 
read ; refuses, that is, to allow the convention to 
know why some of its members object to that policy. 
Outside of a political convention we can hardly 
think of any body, dominated by a reasonably par- 
liamentary spirit, which refuses to listen to a pro- 
test from its own members, respectfully worded and 
respectfully presented. As if that were not enough, 
the W.C. T. U. incorporates in its platform the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the National 
W.C. T. U. that no member should speak from the 
public platform to antagonize our policy toward the 
party to which our influence is pledged, and that any 
member thus antagonizing our policy is hereby declared 
disloyal.” 

Are you, then, so distrustful of your own policy ? 
Are you so afraid of your own avowed principles 
that you dare not hear them discussed? The 
minority have proved their loyalty to temperance 
and even to prohibition by quite as vigorous service 
and quite as great self-denial as that which the 
majority have shown, and you are not willing that 
they should state to the Convention reasons why 
they think the policy of the majority is injurious, not 
helpful, to the cause which all have at heart? This 
is proscription of free speech in its most odious 
form, not even disguised under a pleasing phrase- 
ology. It is in spirit nowise different from the 
action of the Presbytery in South Carolina forbid- 
ding any member in the Presbyterian Church from 
arguing against its declaration averse to evolution— 
action which has aroused the just indignation of its 
liberty-loving members ; nowise different from the 
censorship of the press in France under Napoleon 
Third, or in Russia under the present bureaucracy. 
We commend to the ladies of the W. C. T. U. the 
example of the majority of the American Board, 
who, having determined on the policy which they 
would pursue, gave every opportunity for the freest 
and fullest discussion of it on the platform; dared 
to hear themselves and to allow the public to hear 
all that the opponents of that policy could say 
against it. 

We are loath to criticise any women’s work ; 
doubly loath to criticise so noble a work as that 
done by the Woman’s Board and that done by the 
W.C. T. U. But the cause of Christ can never be 
served but by following the law of liberty. To both 
organizations we may say what Paul said as to him- 
self : “ Would to God that all that hear you were 
both almost and altogether such as you are—except 
these bonds.”’ 


SUNDAY LEGISLATION IN GERMANY. 


T is well known that one of the hardships of the 
European workingman is the great curtailment 
of Sunday rest. He has had to suffer this in Ger- 
many more grievously, perhaps, than in other coun- 
tries. One of the distinct planks in the platform of 
the Socialist party, as has often been pointed out 
by students of German politics, is the enactment of 
laws forbidding Sunday work. It is not religious 


scruple but outraged nature that speaks in this. 
_ The policy of Bismarck has appeared to be to repress 
with the sharpest measures German Socialistie agi- 
tation, while at the same time he endeavors to take 
the fangs out of the movement by granting its more 
obviously just demands. 


The recent laws establish- 


ing State insurance for workingmen are in pur- 
suit of this plan. Nor has he been entirely deaf 
to the ery for a better observance of Sunday in the 
interest of the working classes. This will be clear 
from the following account of Sunday legislation, 
proposed or accomplished, since the consolidation 
of the Empire in 1870. The facts are taken from 
an exhaustive article by Dr. Heinrich Soetbeer, 
printed in a recent number of the * Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik.” 

In 1872 a petition bearing many thousands of 
signatures was laid before the Reichstag by the 
Central Committee of the Society of Friends of 
Sunday and the Workingman. ‘This asked for the 
passage of laws for the protection of workmen 
against employers who compelled them to labor on 
Sunday. After two other similar petitions had been 
presented, a committee was appointed to consider 
the whole matter. They reported that the existing 
laws were both lame and unenforced, that the ques- 
tion was one of the greatest social significance, but 
that they found it difficult to bring in any recom- 
mendation in the absence of accurate statistical 
knowledge of the extent of the evil. 
ingly requested the Chancellor of the Empire to 
appoint a commission to inquire into the best 
methods of protecting workingmen against Sunday 
work, especially in the case of vromen and children, 
The Reichstag voted, April 30, 1873, to create such 
& commission, though its inquiries into the condi- 
tion of women and children as affected by Sunday 
work were limited to those employed in factories 
alone. The Bundesrath approved the measure 
January 31, 1874, and also ordered special investi- 
gations to be made in regard to the relations of 
apprentices to the question of Sunday work. 

These reports were duly drawn up, and laid before 
the Reichstag February 24, 1877. 
that Sunday work was the rule in glass-making and 
sugar-raising, as also, of course, in those classes of 
manufacture requiring processes to be in continuous 
operation; but that it was exceptional in other 
branches. of industry. Apprentices, however, in 
many trades regularly worked on Sunday until noon. 
Many motions were made and laws introduced in 
the wake of this Commission. The Government 
freely admitted the need of making more stringent 
laws on the subject, but pleaded the difficulty of 
enacting general legislation without working much 
particular harm. ‘Shall we,” asked Minister of 
State Hofmann, “ forbid workingmen to labor even 
in their own homes, or break up industries that need 
to be carried on uninterruptedly ?”’ 

It was not till 1878 that the Government brought 
in a law amending the existing act (Section 105 of 
the Gewerbeordnung) so as to make it read: * Em- 
ployers cannot compel workingmen to work on 
Sundays or feast-days. Workingmen in manufact- 
ures which, from their nature, cannot be broken off, 
do not come under this provision. ‘The local author- 
ities shall decide what days are to count as feast- 
days.” 

This was far from giving satisfaction. Petitions 
for a more thoroughgoing measure kept pouring in, 
but were left by the Government unheeded. On 
December 11, 1881, Bismarck, answering an inter- 
pellation, said that all this agitation in behalf of the 
workingman to secure his Sunday rest was in 
danger of killing the goose that laid his golden eggs. 
Sunday work, he said, brings in, in the trades where 
it is now common, alike to the employer and the 
laborer one-seventh of their income. He did not 
know how a decree could be passed cutting off that 


They accord- 


They showed 


proportion, or how it could be endured if passed. 
The question came up afresh, and was debated 
with renewed vigor, in the last months of 1884 and 
the first of 1885. The Conservatives and Socialists 
united in demanding a law absolutely forbidding 
Sunday work. There wasa great debate on May 9, 
1885, in the course of which Bismarck spoke five 
times. He went back to the position of 1872, and 
maintained that it was impossible to go on until a 


more thorough investigation had been had, to get 
at the facts of the situation exactly, to learn the 
views of employers and: workingmen, and to find 
out what the consequences of the proposed law 
would be. Against this, Windthorst urged that it 
was rank materialism to stop to ask what would be 
the consequences; the divine command to sanetify 
the Sabbath was the only thing they needed to keep 
But the Chancellor had his way, of 
course, and appointed a new commission, July 5, 
1885. 

Their inquiries were conducted along the line of 


in mind. 


an elaborate series of questions formulated by Bis- 
marck. ‘They were to ascertain the extent of Sun- 
day labor, the reasons given for it and their value, 
what would be the result of forbidding it as regards 
both employers and workmen, and were to collect 
the opinions of all classes as to whether a law for- 
bidding labor on Sunday would be feasible. The 
Commission did their work thoroughly, and their 
report was printed last year in three folio volumes, 
They 


took the testimony of 39,269 employers, and of 


containing more than a thousand pages. 
30,651 workingmen. The results, in general, con- 
tirm what has been established in so many eases as 
to the harmful effects of all unnecessary Sunday 
work. Perhaps the only result of the inquiry that 
would strike an American reader as novel is the 
fact that Catholies in Germany are more particular 
about the observance of Sunday than Protestants. 
Out of a total of 22,617 employers who were asked 
if a law forbidding Sunday labor would be feasible 
in their judgment, one-quarter said yes unqualifiedly, 
two-fifths said yes with certain qualifications, and 
Out of 15,284 workingmen to 
whom the same question was put, the corresponding 


one-third said no. 


proportions were one-third, two-fifths, and one- 
quarter. 

The report was laid before the Reichstag, June 13, 
LS87. 


amply discussed in several sessions. 


December 14 it was brought up, and was 
Finally, by a 
large majority, an elaborate measure was passed, 
March 7, 1888, the first three sections of which 
are appended in translation : 

“Employers cannot compel their workingmen 
to labor on Sundays or feast days. The loeal 
authorities shall determine what days are to be 
reckoned as feast days for the purposes of this act. 

“Tn mines, salt works, foundries, factories, work- 
shops, dockyards, and building of all sorts, work- 
ingmen cannot be compelled to work on Sundays 
or feast days. 
gewerbe|, apprentices, helpers, and workingmen 
shall not work on Sundays or feast days more than 


In commercial business | Handels- 


tive hours. The hours during which work may go 
on shall be determined by the local police authori- 
ties. ‘The hours may differ for the different parts 
of the same business. The local authorities, with 
the consent of the- Government, may permit an 
increase of the hours of Sunday work for a period 
not to exceed four wecks. 

“The provisions of the foregoing section have no 
application to (@) workmen engaged in cleaning or 
repairing, upon which the regular operations of 
their own or another pursuit depend, provided that 
employment can be so regulated that each working- 
man shall have every second Sanday or feast-day 
free, at least from 6 A.M. to 6 P.m.; (6) work 
required to be done in cases of emergency; (c) 
to workingmen employed in hotels, beer saloons, or 
engaged in the business of transportation.” 

The remaining three sections of the law simply 
contain provisions affecting various exceptional 
cases, assigning the proper authorities to see to the 
enforcement of the law, ete. 

During the discussions in the Reichstag, the 
members of the Imperial Government took no part 
in the debate. ‘Their representatives in the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge said, when 
questioned, that they were not authorized to make 
a declaration of the position of the Government in 
regard to the bill. It must thus remain uncertain 
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whether the Bundesrath will approve the measure 
sent it by the Reichstag, and so give it the force of 
law. 


OUR MARCHING ORDERS. 
Dear Sir: 

The historian Froude says the religions of the world 
are falling into decay. Judging from observation on 
this Pacifie Coast, it is possible the historian may 
have some grounds for his dictum. I should like 
to inquire of you if the condition of the church East 
affords him just cause for his statement. Not whether 
church congregations maintain their standing, but 
whether church influences are elevating man out of 
the sensual, natural man, up to the spiritual man as it is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. The Jewish Church was con- 
summated or ended when all its divine life became ex- 
tinguished. Do you understand that the Scriptures 
teach that the Christian Church, as some believe and 
teach, will likewise become consummated, and give 
place to a new church called in Revelation the New 
Jerusalem ? Is there is any reason for this belief ? 
answering the very pertinent question of this 

letter we acknowledge indebtedness for statistical 
information to a very compact little book of only 
thirteen pages by Drs. Van Lennep and Schauffler, 
published by Randolph, of New York City, and com- 
pacting in charts and tables statistics gathered from 
a large variety of original sources. 

If we measure the power of the church in the 
world to-day by numbers, there is no ground what- 
ever for the opinion that it is in a state of decay. 
From the year 1 to the year 1000 the world’s re- 
ligious census shows an increase from none to fifty 
millions of Christians ; from 1800 to 1880 a growth 
from two hundred to four hundred and fifteen mill- 
ions. That is, in the first thousand years there 
were fifty millions added to the Christian Church, in 
the last eighty years two hundred and fifteen mill- 
ions. Put it in tabular form thus: 


80 1800-1880...............215,000,000 


This does not, on the face of it, look like a de- 
eaying organization. If a political party or an 
industrial organization was increasing in the same 
ratio, it would not be preparing a dirge for its own 
funeral. 

This gives the growth of the Christian Church ; 
how about the Protestant Church’ Is that waning ? 
Is Romanism waxing stronger? Is Macaulay right 
in his supposition that Protestantism reached its 
growth in the century in which it was born? Are 
those right who fear the “ growing power of Rome ”’? 
Statistics do not confirm their fears nor Macaulay’s 
theory. The Roman Catholic populations—we speak 
now of communities, not of communicants—have in- 
creased in the last half-century from 134,000,000 to 
192,000,000; Protestant communities from 193,- 
000,000 to 445,000,000. The one have increased 
58,000,000, the other 252,000,000 ; the one has in. 
creased fifty per cent., the other has considerably 
more than doubled. 

Let us now turn from the world to the United 
States. Still applying the statistical standard and 
measuring growth by arithmetic—a very imperfect 
measurement, but useful within definite limitations— 
what does the census-taker show? ‘The population 
of the United States during the thirty years from 
1850-1880 increased from 23,000,000 to a little 
over 50,000,000. The total Christian population 
—meaning thereby not communicants in but at_ 
tendants on and supporters of Christian churches, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic—increased from 
14,000,000 to 42,000,000; that is, it trebled 
in the same time. Church population increased 
more rapidly than the population of the country. 
It has more than kept pace with the natural 
increase plus that from immigration. And_ this 
has been an accelerating gain. For during the ten 
years ending in 1880 the population of the country 
increased thirty-three per cent., from 38,000,000 
to 50,000,000, while the attendants on Christian 
churches increased nearly sixty per cent., from 


28,000,000 to 42,000,000. Or, if we run back 


to the good old days which misinformed con- 
servatives lament, we find that at the beginning 
of this century (1800) twenty-four per cent. of the 
population of the United States attended evan- 
gelical churches, two per cent. Roman Catholic 
churches, and seventy-four per cent. no Christian 
churches of any description, while in 1880 the 
conditions are nearly reversed: sixty-one per cent. 
attend evangelical churches, twelve per cent. Roman 
Catholic churches, and it is now the twenty-five 
per cent. who attend no Christian churches of any 
description. 

One other bit of statistics and we will turn from 
this moral arithmetic to another aspect of the case. 
In the first ten years of the half-century considered— 
1840-1849, inclusive—the total amount raised by 
evangelical churches for missions, Home and 
Foreign, was $8,000,000 (we give round figures) ; 
the last eleven years of the half-century —1870-1880, 
inclusive—it was $56,000,000. The attendance on 
evangelical churches has trebled in fifty years; 
the contributions for missionary work have been 
multiplied by seven. That is, each member gives 
two and a half times what he did in 1800. 

It is true that mere arithmetical progress is no 
progress at all. If the church has been losing in 
moral power whiile gaining in size, if it has won its 
members from the world by conforming to the 
world, if it has lowered its standard to increase its 
membership, its arithmetical glory would be its 
moral shame. But there is no reason to believe 
this to be the case. In 1830 the American Board 
was but twenty years old, and it was the pioneer in 
organized missionary work inthis country. Slavery 
existed, and the church was silent respecting it, or 
spoke only to apologize or defend. Liquor was sold 
in every village store with calicoes and groceries, 
and stood on the sideboard in every house, and 
was part of the church hospitality in ordinations and 
kindred occasions; and though the peculiar form 
of intemperance which immigration has brought to 
our shores was unknown, among native Americans 
both drinking and drunkenness were far more com- 
mon than to-day. In 1812 a committee of the 
General Association (Congregational) of Connecti- 
cut reported that nothing could be done to check 
the alarming increase of intemperance, and though 
it is true that, thanks to the fiery earnestness of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, this report was not adopted, it 
represented the average sentiment of the churches 
at that time. The infidelity of Thomas Paine in the 
beginning of this century was far more prevalent 
and popular than that of Robert Ingersoll is to-day, 
and it is said that when Dr. Dwight began his 
theological sermons in Yale College there were in 
the College two Thomas Paine Societies and only 
two professing Christians. The state of public 
morals was far worse than now both in our great 
cities and in the pioneer populations of the far 
West. Lotteries were legal and common ; and the 
agitation for their abolition was not sincerely com- 
menced until 1833. As late as 1840 it was not 
safe for a man to be after dark in many parts of 
New York City, nor for a woman in any part. 
Riots were common in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore ; they were especial features of the 
great fires, and grew out of rivalry between the 
volunteer fire companies. And in all three cities 
there were wards where no man could vote with 
safety, unless he voted the ticket of the roughs who 
crowded the room where the ballot was held. As 
to the far West, its moral condition is fairly repre- 
sented by the malodor which attached to the phrase 
“Gone to Texas,” and by the fact that lawlessness 
was so gross and so intolerable that vigilance ecommit- 
tees and Lynch law became justifiable necessities. 

Our inquiring friend may possibly ask what has 
all this to do with his question as to the condition 
of the church. It has this to do. The moral con- 
dition of any community is always the best indica- 
tion of the moral efficiency of the church and the 
prevalent religion, for on this the community 


depends for its motive power. You may always 
predict the morals of a community if you can meas- 
ure the spiritual life of the church ; and, conversely, 
you can always judge the efficiency of the church if 
you know what is the moral life of the community. 
It was the Lutheran Reformation that gave Germany 
a new intellectual and moral birth; and the Wes- 
leyan Reformation which redeemed England from 
the decadence of both intellectual and moral life 
which characterized the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Or, to turn from a national to a local illus- 
tration, it is no disparagement to our New York 
City police to say that the successful Christian mis- 
sions in the Five Points have done far more to 
make safe that once dangerous neighborhood than 
have the police who patrol it. 

No! There is no reason for thinking that the 
church in America is suffering a decay of power. 
Even that skepticism which so many so greatly 
dread is a sign of spiritual as well as of intellectual 
life. There are dangerous tendencies, or at least 
dangerous elements, both in society and in the 
church, of which we may have something to say 
next week; but the church is not in _ retreat, 
nor on its defense. It is making an advance all 
along the line. There never were so many who 
shared its faith and its hope; never an epoch when 
so many were enlisted in its service ; never an hour 
when the aggregate of consecration and self-denial 
was so great; never a place where the victories for 
Christ and humanity were so continuous as in 
the United States; never a decade in which, 
whether measured by material equipment, numbers 
enlisted, intellectual power, moral earnestness, true 
vital godliness untainted by cant and unhindered by 
conventionalism, or actual and visible results ac- 
complished, the Chureh of Christ had as good 
ground for hope and courage as to-day. The 
message of God’s providence to it is not, Halt, but 
his message to Israel by the mouth of Moses: 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward. 

The question whether the New Testament dis 
pensation is to prepare for a Second Coming of 
Christ, as the Old Testament dispensation prepared 
for his First Coming, asked by our inquiring friend, 
is another and distinct question. We think there 
is good Scriptural ground for such an expectation. 
But the hope of Christ’s Second Coming is no more 
based on the failure of his First Coming than was 
his First Coming on the failure of the previous and 
preparatory dispensation. The more rapidly and 
prosperously goes on the work of building a high- 
way for the King, the more reasonable and eager 
the hope that, in the fullness of time, He will come 
upon it in triumph. 


THE BERKELEY STREET COUNCIL. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


I. Tt Council was fairly constituted. (1) It 

was large—22 churches. (2) It was “of 
the vicinage ’—14 from Boston, 4 from Cambridge, 
1 from Brookline. Cambridge and Brookline ad- 
join Boston, and at its more central portions. As 
to the 3 other churches, according to constant pre- 
cedent the 2 churches connected with institutions 
where the candidate had studied (Amherst and 
Andover), and a church of which a brother of 
the candidate is pastor, were called. (3) The 
“vicinage’’ selection was fair. In Brookline the 
only Congregational church was called. In Cam- 
bridge, 4 out of 5 were called, the youngest being 
omitted. In Boston, all the churches of old Boston 
were called, except Berkeley Street, which would 
not call itself = 6. In the annexed districts there 
are, according to the last “Year Book,” 18 
churches; to these 1 should be added = 19. Of 
these, 8 were called = 11 omitted. Of these 11 
omitted, 2 have a membership of less than 100, and 
5 of less than 200; 1 is in an annexed town almost 
entirely separated from the city; and of the re- 
maining 3, all of which would naturally have been 
called, 2 are pastorless, and the pastor of the third 
is a member of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, so that it could hardly with pro- 
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priety be called.’ The only pastorless church called 
was the great South Boston church, its membership 
_ nearly equaling that of the 2 omitted pastorless 
churches combined. Of the 8 called churches in 
the annexed district the membership of 1 is not 
reported ; of the remaining 7 it foots 3,123; while 
of the 11 omitted churches the total membership is 
only 2,417. As to the entire 22 churches called, 
the 21 whose membership is reported aggregate 
9,964 members = (for the 21) an average mem- 
bership to each of 474. (4) There were, however, 
7 individuals called. Of these, 3 stayed away— 
Professor Fisher, Dr. William Burnet Wright, 
and Mr. Nakashima, of Japan. Can any one doubt 
how they would have voted had they been present ° 
Should not their absence, then, be noted, along 
with that of other stayers away? Of the remain- 
ing 4, one was a beloved instructor of the candi- 
date, selected to give the charge, and the others 
were President Porter, Dr. Dexter, and Dr. Merri- 
man. Certainly not unfair. Or, if the 7 called be 
thought of, 2 were former pastors of the church, 2 
were representatives of Yale University, 1 was a 
native of the country where the candidate hopes to 
labor; while the two others were Professor Tucker 
and Dr. Merriman, one to give the charge, the 
other almost like a beloved father to the candidate. 
Surely, personal selections on councils are rarely 
more fitting. 

II. The Council was well attended. The indi- 
vidual attendants have been spoken of. Of the 22 
churches, 1 was pastorless, giving a possible total 
membership from churches 43 Four churches 
stayed away, 2 sending declinations, and 2 letting it 
go by default. One pastor stayed away, leaving 
(43 —9)34 present, or, with the 4 individual attend- 
ants, 38. Combining (from churches, 43; individuals, 
7), the possible membership was 50; and 38 were 
there—that is, 76 per cent. Or, to tabulate : 


Churches. Members. 
Churches represented by Pastor and Del- 


Pastorless church, represented by Dele- , 
Church represented by Delegate, Pas- 
Churches staying away 
Individuals attending (7 called ; 3 absent) 4 
22 38 


Why should the four churches or the one pastor 
have stayed away? ‘They were asked in absolute 
good faith. Their counsel was sincerely desired. 

III. The Church’s Statement. The movement 
started during the pastor’s absence at the annual 
meeting of the Board at Cleveland; the Board of 
Deacons and the candidate did not know of it; it 
was spontaneous with the young people; the affect- 
ing appeal of the Japanese deacons, August “ Mis- 
sionary Herald,” read in monthly concert October 5, 
occasioned it. Deacons and church conscientiously 
ceuld not decline the request of the young people to 
call a council; no ill was meant the Board; since 
the pastor’s return the annual collection for the 
Board, following a sermon from him, exceeded last 
year’s fifty per cent. 

IV. The Candidate’s Statement and Examina- 
tion. Born on missionary ground, son of mission- 
aries, given to the work, his wife and he desiring it 
above all things. Very clear and strong theologi- 
cal statement. Particularly thorough and decided 
on Trinity, Inspiration, and Atonement. Believes 
in final judgment ; its decisions irreversible ; a hope, 
not an affirmative belief, that those dying without 
having-heard of Christ might hear of him before 
being judged ; this hope, in candidate’s opinion, not 
forbidden by Scripture, but a minor item in his 
theology. Had not changed his belief since ’86 ; 
had never made so unfettered a statement of his 
entire belief; had not had the chance; could only 
reach the Prudential Committee in writing; per- 
sonal examination had mainly been at controverted 
point. Would pledge not to antagonize Board's 
work in Japan; would be willing to go under 
Board ; would be willing result of Council shduld 
expressly declare, in sending him, that no criticism 
of the Board was implied. 

V. Council’s Deliberations. Strong disposition 
to bring out all sides. In the public session, by 
special request from the floor, Dr. Alexander was 
led to a somewhat full argument against the policy 
of churches sending out missionaries. The point 
of departure for the private session was the state- 
ment of an eminent conservative scholar that his 
suspicions were strengthened that this case had 
been misunderstood; that, in his judgment, the 
candidate fell within Dr. Storrs’s criteria. He pro- 


1Since the above was in type the writer discovers—what 
had his notice—that one of the two churches alluded 
to installed a pastor on September 19. 


posed adjournment, subject to Moderator’s call, in 
order that reapplication might be made to the Board. 
A line of speeches followed urging the apparent 
hopelessness of reapplication. Another line, urg- 
ing the general propriety of proceeding as asked. 
Then urgent pleas, from men of liberal views, to 
wait ; to honor the Board ; not to leave any stone 
unturned for an honorable reconciliation of difficul- 
ties with the Board. These counsels prevailed, 
amidst a beautifully concessive and brotherly spirit. 
There was no theological question at all. The de- 
bate was around the question of greater or less con- 
sideration for the Board, always with the postulate 
that right must be done to the church calling the 
council and to the candidate. 

VI. Some things clear: (1) The great utility of 
a square, kindly, prayerful Council. Dr. Samuel 
Harris’s masterly plea of two years ago for this 
was here put into object lesson. (2) That the the- 
ology so much decried, if Mr. Noyes represented it, 
is defensive of the Trinity, Inspiration, and the 
Atonement, to a very positive degree, and that it is 
as intolerant of universalism as the most conserva- 
tive theology. “That is substantially where I 
stood,” said Professor Smyth of Mr. Noyes’s 
statement. (3) The beautiful spirit of brotherly 
love in the Council, a kind of peace of God pass- 
ing all understanding. (4) If the management of 
the Board cannot find a way to meet this concilia- 
tory outcome of the Council in the same spirit in 
which it is given, it is doubtful if any way of unity 
is left, if any impressibleness by a most moving and 
Spirit-guided case. Those great-hearted liberals 
who pleaded for forbearance will, for a kiss, receive 


a blow. God forbid! MEMBER. 


A MILLION FOR MISSIONS. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
AT PROVIDENCE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE sessions of the A. M. A. at Providence last 
week began on the darkest of dark days and 
ended on the brightest of bright ones. The charac- 
ter of the meeting was almost constantly in temper 
with the character of the weather. The first day 
was tame. Secretary Baird’s report of the year’s 
work was of necessity a summary so condensed as 
to have little life left in it. Nevertheless he 
summed up well the spirit of the A. M. A. work— 
“the salvation of the whole man,” the making 
him more of a man now, the fitting him for the 
duties of the present life quite as much as for the 
privileges of the next. Yet this, excellent as it was, 
did not have the quickening effect which Dr. Baird 
produced at the convention a year ago by his paper 
on John Oberlin, the man who personified the 
high ideals now embodied in the American Mis- 
sionary Association. When he told of the different 
schools and churches among the negroes, among the 
Chinese, among the Indians, among the mountain 
whites, everywhere incomplete for the want of 
the funds, many of his hearers found themselves 
wearied and confused by the details. At the end 
of it all there was but one great encouraging fact 
which had been impressed, and this was that, of the 
15,000 negro teachers now in the South, 13,500 were 
educated at mission schools, and 7,500 of them at 
the schools of the American Association. “ The 
people of the South are not ready to lift the negro 
out of his caste degradation. In the account of their 
own sacrifices the negroes are calling to the 
churehes of the North for aid.” It was perhaps 
worth the mass of the details that this fact, which 
included them all, should finally stand out. 

The Treasurer’s report ' showed receipts of $323,- 
000 and expenditures of $328,000, thus leaving a 
deficit of $5,000. This excess of expenditures had 
been caused by the new work necessitated by the 
acceptance of new gifts and legacies. On any but 
a dreary day the deficit would have been an en- 
couraging one. Before the adjournment of the 
session Tuesday afternoon an address of welcome 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Vose, of Providence, 
and was responded to by the new President of the 
Society, Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York. In 
the evening the annual sermon was preached by 


the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of Chicago. 


THE AFRICAN AND THE INDIAN. 
Wednesday morning the Convention first listened 


1 Expenditures : The South, $226,000 ; the Chinese, $8,900; 
the Indians, $48,900; Foreign Missions, $5,000 : Publications, 
$6,500 : encies, Administration, and Miscellaneous, 
$33,000. ipts: Churches, etc., $202,000; Bequests, 
$47,000 ; -Income from sundry Funds, $10,900; U.S. Govern- 
ment for Subsistence, $18,000; Tuition and Public Funds, 
$33,000 ; State Fund. $8,000. 


to a paper by Secretary Strieby on “The American 
Freedmen and African Civilization.” Dr. Strieby 
contrasted the progress of Mohammedanism in 
Africa with that of Christianity, and said that the 
more rapid progress of the former was due to the 
fact that though the Mohammedans came first as 
conquerors, they became Africans and propagated 
their faith as fellow-citizens and brothers. In every 
way,even by marriage ties, they became assimilated 
to the native people. The regard of the African 
race was further won for the creed of Islam by its 
forbidding the use of intoxicants, which the Chris- 
tian nations were sending in in such enormous quanti- 
ties. Dr. Strieby gave statistics sent him by the 
secretaries of different European and American 
missionary societies showing the greater ability of 
the negro missionaries to withstand the climate 
and to spread the Christian faith whenever they 
had the requisite culture. Secretary Baird then 
read a paper on “The Hopefulness of Indian 
Missions as Seen in the Light of History.” In 
the early part of the present century the work 
was full of promise, but from 1834 to 1860, when 
the West was filling up so rapidly and the Indian 
settlements were continually being uptorn and 
transplanted, all the missions except that among 
the Dakotas were abandoned. Now a new period 
has set in, a period of national justice and Chris- 
tian education, which is winning the Indians to 
European civilization. The morning service con- 
cluded with a memorial service for Dr. Powell. Dr. 
Gilbert, of Chicago, eulogized Dr. Powell as one 
who personified noble ideals. Dr. Ide, of Wiscon- 
sin, Dr. Powell’s college chum and lifelong friend, 
dleseribed the bright, genial side of his character, 
and Dr. Strieby told of his service as Missionary 
Secretary, working always at white heat. 


THE INDIAN AGAIN, 


In the afternoon Indian work was again dis- 
cussed. Mr. S. B. Capen brought out the necessity 
of education to prevent the Indians from being de- 
frauded by rascals in the Government service and 
out of it. Dr. Foster told of the hold upon the parents 
which the education of Indian children gave. He 
narrated an instance of one chief who built a log 
cabin with ¢wo rooms in it and adopted the dress 
of the whites, when the time came that his daughter 
should return from the missionary school. The 
Rev. Mr. Shelton, the last speaker on the topic, 
told the most extraordinary stories of the desire of 
the Indians for an education. He spoke of one 
Indian boy who had come on foot seventy miles 
across the prairies, twenty miles of the way running 
after one of the teachers, who was on horseback, 
begging all the time to be admitted into the over- 
crowded school at Santee. As if this were not 
enough, he went on to narrate the incident of an 
Indian chief who seven times in fifteen months 
came from his reservation, a hundred and fifty miles 
away, to ask that a school should be established 
among his people. The last time, when they told 
him that they could not aid him for want of money, 
he replied : “I go away. I will not trouble you 
again. I will tell my people that they are to be 
left in their ignorance and their sins, that the white 
people will do nothing to lift them out of their deg- 
radation,” ete. At this point some one sitting very 
near the writer turned to his neighbor and _ re- 
marked : “That Indian must have gone through 
a theological seminary.” It should be said that 
there was nothing else at the Convention which was 
like this speech. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


But the most interesting part of the Convention 
was the discussion of the educational work at the 
South. Dr. Pratt, of Norwich, Conn., after dwell- 
ing upon the increasing illiteracy in some parts of 
the South, said that in most of the States the com- 
mon school system was being extended and strength- 
ened, and that equal privileges were being given to 
black and white. But the work which was not 
being done, except by the missionary societies, was 
the education of teachers and leaders. Dr. Sturte- 
vant followed in a speech upon the industrial eduea- 
tion which the schools of the Association furnishes, 
which was furnished by no other. “ Meeting kindly 
the lower wants of humanity furnishes the means 
for its elevation.” Dr. Sturtevant told of a camp- 
meeting he attended when a boy, when the ground 
was wet and muddy, and the exhorter, in the very 
height of the religious excitement, called out: 
“ Bring on more straw.” “There are scores of souls 
perishing here for the want of straw.” The educa- 
tional work which looked after the supplying of the 
lower want of the negro race would soon make 


possible a higher life. Speaking of the ostracism 
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which the missionary teachers met with in the 
South, he said that, while in one sense it retarded 
their work, in another and more important sense it 
aided it. By their persecution the teachers are 
being riveted to the target, and gain a hold only 
comparable to that which the poorer parish priests 
possessed in Ireland. 

Dr. Brand, of Oberlin, the earliest college home 
of equal rights, delivered an address upon “ The 
Church and the Color Line.” It was full of the 
Oberlin spirit. The mission of the church, he 
said, was that of eternal agitation for high ideals 
and eternal antagonism to the “ aristocracy of skin.” 
Not in the spirit of a politician appealing to sec- 
tional hatred, but in the spirit of an idealist appeal- 
ing against class hatreds wherever manifested, he 
told of instances of Oberlin and Atlanta graduates 
being refused reserved seats at concerts and lect- 
ures. Yet, he went on to say, the colored people 
and the white people of the South continually work 
together and talk together, but cannot pray to- 
gether. 

SPEAKING FOR THEMSELVES. 


Wednesday evening the Convention listened to 
addresses from the Indians and the negroes them- 
selves. The Indian speaker, Joshua Given, told of 
the forcible removal of his tribe from Texas, of his 
father’s refusal to go even when his life was threat- 
ened, and of his own efforts at self-education, which 
finally resulted in his going to Carlisle, where he 
had saved $300 from his wages as teamster. The 
Rev. Joseph E. Smith, a negro, from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., then gave an address upon “The Evils of 
Caste to the Colored Race.”’ When he had finished, 
President Taylor said that the race prejudice 
against the negro was purely a matter of American 
training. Before coming to this country he had 
never known what color caste was. At the recent 
World’s Missionary Conference at London a negro 
delegate was for ten days the guest of Lady Kin- 
naird, and she had afterwards expressed in the 
strongest terms how delighted she had been with 
the colored gentleman assigned her. 

The Rev. B. A. Grues, of Memphis, Tenn., fol- 
lowed in an entertaining talk upon the evils of 
secret societies to the negro race. He said that 
in Memphis there were eighty-two of them. They 
spent in the neighborhood of $50,000 a year on 
balls and picnics, and only $2,800 in benevolences. 
As soon as a member became “un-financial”’ he 
was dropped. Frequently the societies were merely 
swindling schemes, yet the colored people were so 
fond of being Sons of Abraham, Sons of David, 
Sons of Jacob, Daughters of Rebecca, etc., ete., 
and of being called “ Worthy,” “Grand,” “ Past 
Grand,” * Most Grand,” ete., ete., that they cared 
more for these secret societies than they cared for 
their churches. At their entertainments beer and 
whisky were often sold. 


INTEMPERANCE. 
The Rev. J. R. McLean, of Paris, Texas, spoke 


upon * The Evils of Intemperance to the Colored 
People.” He said that it was true that the negro 
vote was as a rule against the suppression of the 
saloons. Yet this was not, he thought, because the 
negroes cared more for whisky than the whites. 
They certainly had no hereditary appetite for it, for 
they had only had it about twenty years. Before 
the war they never got whisky except on Christmas. 
Their love of it was principally that they regarded it 
as a part of their freedom. ‘The regular “ knock- 
down” argument of the saloon advocates was: 
“Abraham Lincoln gave you this right, and will 
you throw it away?” Another reason why the 
negroes favored the saloons was that these were the 
only places where they had civil rights or social 
equality. A poor white will often give a negro a 
drink out of his bottle, and a negro can go into 
almost any saloon and be sure of a kindly recep- 
tion, and take his dram right alongside of Colonel 
Randolph or Captain Jackson. Some of the negroes, 
the speaker regretted to say, insisted that whisky- 
drinking was not only a part of their freedom, and 
lifted them in the social scale, but that it helped 
them to enjoy religion. He had had colored women 
tell him that they always enjoyed a sermon more 
when they had just had a good dram of whisky. The 
old ministers, ** the old war-horses,”’ were, almost to 
a man, friendly to the saloon ; the younger and the 
better educated, however were, opposed to it. 


THE POOR WHITES. 
Thursday morning the work among the mountain 
whites was discussed. J. R. Gilmore (Edmund 
Kirke), the historian of Tennessee, told innumerable 
stories indicating the poverty of these people, and 


their strange ideas of education and morality. He 
found one couple up in the mountains who were liv- 
ing happily together and had several children, but 
had never been married because the license cost 
seventy-five cents. They had always intended to 
get married some day, but they had never had the 
money handy when they didn’t need it more for 
something else. Mr. Gilmore gave them the needed 
sum for his night’s lodging, though they would have 
charged him nothing. Coming by several months 
after, he stopped and inquired whether they got- 
ten their license. They told him no. They had 
gone to the county seat, twenty miles away, a few 
weeks after he had been there, they said, and when 
they got to the Court-House they found that (to use 
their own words) “Licenses had riz. ... They 
charged a dollar and a half, and we had only sev- 
enty-five cents, and we just come to the conclusion 
that the blame thing wasn’t worth it.” 

At the close of the session Thursday morning the 
Rev. W. H. Leavell, of Meriden, Miss., gave an 
exceptionably able and spirited address on “ What 
the Negro Must Do for Himself.” Mr. Leavell is a 
typical Southern orator, and his defense of the 
South was not an apology for the unchristian and 
inhuman race caste which existed there, but a con- 
demnation of the self-righteousness of Northern 
speakers who were zealous only for reforms a thou- 
sand miles from home. Even on the negro ques- 
tion, though the negro was the pet of the North, 
caste prejudice still survived. Two negro delegates 
to the Providence Convention had been refused 
rooms at three New York hotels, and were with 
great difficulty found entertainment among the 
church people of Providence. Not by punishing 
Southern whites, but by educating the South- 
ern negro, was the problem to be solved. ‘The 
good Samaritan was not praised for berating 
the robbers, but helping the victim.” Dr. Leavell 
believed that the formation of colored ministers’ 
associations on the Chautauqua plan, to be addressed 
by the best minds in the country, would greatly aid 
in the uplifting of the negro leaders, and through 
them of the negro people. 


THE MILLION DOLLAR GIFT. 


But the great event of the session came Thursday 
afternoon, when Dr. Strieby announced that the 
American Missionary Association had received from 
Daniel Hand, of Clinton, Conn., $1,000,894.25—the 
largest gift ever made by a living donor to a be- 
nevolent society. Mr. Hand was a grocer in Charles- 
ton, S. C., and, being of Northern sentiments, was 
forced to fly to the North when the war broke out, 
leaving all his property, of about $130,000, in 
charge of George W. Williams, his confidential 
clerk and a Southerner. Mr. Williams used the 
property profitably during the war, and by invest- 
ment in Southern pine lands became very rich. Six 
years ago Judge Luzon B. Morris, of New Haven, 
counsel for Mr. Hand, advised the latter to seek a 
settlement with Mr. Williams. Mr. Williams came 
to New Haven, and honorably paid up the original 
sum and interest, amounting to $648,000, sending 
on the last installment two years ago. This amount, 
with the accrued interest, forms the great bulk of 
the sum now returned to the South by Mr. Hand. 
Provision is made that not more $100 shall be used 
for the education of any one person. 

The enthusiasm which this gift created did not 
subside during the remainder of the session. In 
the evening the addresses of Dr. D. O. Mears, of 
Worcester, Mass., Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, New 
York, and the President, were full of spirit which 
came from the belief that the Association had 
entered upon a new era. 


THE NEW CRUSADE AGAINST THE 
SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


By P. McELrRone. 


[* the first summer month of the present year an 
extraordinary individual suddenly blazed upon 
the eyes of the whole world. His commission was as 
extraordinary. At the time the attention of observ- 
ers was directed to Africa, in whose jungles several 
famous explorers and adventurers were lost. Names 
of heroes dead, reported dead, or missing, readily 
recur tothe mind. The chivalric Gordon had been 
slain. The hero of Merv, Edmund O’Donovan, 
the war correspondent of the London “ Daily News,” 
was alleged to have been killed, though his body has 
never been found ; while his friends now dispute in 
his favor the claims of Emin Bey to be the White 
Pasha advancing on Khartoum. Emin Bey’s 
whereabouts is a puzzle. Stanley is lost, and all that 
can be learned of him is that he is in dire peril. 


These explorers and many more have for years, 
with armed bands at their back, been endeavoring 
to penetrate the mystery of the Dark Continent, to- 
lay open its rich fields to commerce and civilization, 
and, some of them at least, with the intention of 
doing all in their power to crush that infernal slave 
traffic which winds its hideous coils around the 
fairest regions and the meekest peoples of the earth. 

The man who has so suddenly achieved an inter- 
national reputation is Cardinal Lavigerie, and, like 
another Peter the Hermit or St. Bernard, he has 
been commissioned by the present Pope to preach a 
new Crusade—to gather faithful and knightly 
soldiers wherever they may be willing to offer their 
lives for the special purpose of crushing this African 
slave traffic which has baffled the efforts of the 
European Governments. Cardinal Lavigerie is the 
Archbishop of the resurrected "See of Carthage, 
once occupied by St. Augustine and other eminent 
Fathers of the early ages. He has for forty years 
been at the head of the French missionaries, who 
have penetrated to the heart of Central Africa, and 
he knows more than any other living man, perhaps, 
about the great continent which has so long and so 
strangely been a mystery. In pursuance of this 
mission, for which he had prayed and written so 
long, Cardinal Lavigerie set out for Paris to establish 
this great league of humanity and civilization, 
destined to suppress, by action from the interior, 
the unutterable evils and horrors which Leo XIII. 
had just denounced in unmeasured terms. The 
pulpit of the Church of St. Sulpice was the Cler- 
mont of the new Crusade. Before an audience com- 
posed of the best representatives of French life, he 
drew a picture of the slave hunts that entirely 
destroyed all vague notions on the subject. He 
told. how torches were suddenly lit at midnight, 
how the silence was broken by the noise of mus- 
ketry ; he painted the terrified natives flying in all 
directions ; then the formation of the caravans; the 
despair of those who are carried away; their re- 
sistance, ending in assassination when it has not suc- 
cumbed to blows. After moving his auditors to | 
tears, he showed what had been done, and what 
ought to be done, to suppress the infamy. More 
than half the missionaries who devoted themselves 
to the task have died, but still the number ransomed 
by these missionaries was great. He proclaims 
that this grand enterprise, to which he has devoted 
the rest of his life, is wide as the civilized world, 
and appeals to all Christendom, without distinction 
of creed : 

“Formerly, when Christians were exposed to 
slavery in the East, crusades, military orders, were 
formed to defend them. Let a new Crusade begin 
to-day. Let the young, whose hearts are influenced 
by generous sentiments, set out and organize de- 
fense against slavery. I will be the apostle of this 
new Crusade. To-day in France, to-morrow in Bel- 
gium, [ shall speak to the millions of Christendom. 
[ shall appeal to public opinion, and I shall arouse 
it by the spectacle of all this misery. It is not only 
that there are souls to be saved. This great conti- 
nent must not become a desert; it must be saved. 
And you, my brethren, act! Spread the good 
tidings; you will thus render a service to your 
brethren. Speak to all, Catholics or non-Catholics, 
to those who are non-Christians as well as to those 
who are, and tell them that the cause to be de- 
fended is the cause of humanity.” 

Cardinal Lavigerie has apparently aroused one 
of the most sudden and remarkable enthusiasms of 
modern times. In France,in England, in Belgium, 
in Holland, and in other countries, wherever he has 
spoken, before statesmen, Protestant clergymen, 
and leaders of society, he has carried all before him 
by his earnestness of purpose and the largeness of 
his aims. In London, when he entered into the 
harrowing details of an African slave-hunt, women 
fainted, and even the careless and indifferent were 
thrilled by the awful realism of the picture that he 
drew. Newspapers of all shades of opinion, even 
those whose tone is anti-Catholic, appear to be 
subdued by the personality of the great Cardinal. 
Nor have his efforts been followed by merely lip 
tributes ; they have borne abundant practical fruit. 
The Catholics of Holland have raised $250,000; 
those of Belgium, $100,000 ; immense sums are ac- 
cumulating in France; while great contributions 
will doubtless come from all over Europe. King 
Leopold of Belgium has placed at the disposal of 
the new-Crusade a fine steel cruiser. Cardinal 


Lavigerie, in calling for volunteers, desired only 
700 men. There have been about 5,000 applicants 
so far, and he is embarrassed how to choose. 

As the time for action draws near, the plan of the 
new Crusade is being developed and perfected. So 
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far, the method of procedure, it seems, will be 
something like this. His seven hundred men 
-will be marched into the very heart of those 
regions where the Arab slave-stealers usually make 
their raids. Cardinal Lavigerie has already gained 
the good-will of the native kings and chiefs, and 
nearly all of them, who dread these slave raids, yet 
have no defense against them, have promised their 
he aid and co-operation. Here his crusaders 
will be divided into bands of three or four, and thus 
sent out separately to the villages through which 
the track of the slave-raiders lies. Of course each 
little band will not relie upon itself to check a pow- 
erful band of brigands. Its handful of members 
will be organizers. With the help of the chiefs and 
the missionaries, some two or three hundred natives 
will be enrolled, armed with the best modern breech- 
loaders, well supplied with ammunition, and thor- 
oughly drilled in the use of these destructive weap- 
ons, whose antique muzzle-loading prototypes, in the 
hands of the Arabs, had struck such terror into 
their hearts. They will quickly become used to the 
weapon, and will learn its superiority to the Arab 
musket. Such a body of men, led by determined 
Europeans, sworn knights in a holy cause, will be 
the match of ten times their number of marauders. 
Light artillery will also be used at advantageous 
spots. When the first Arab slave-stealing party 
rush upon some village of natives, expecting to 
carry off thousands or hundreds of slaves, we may 
imagine their surprise at being confronted by a 
ring of fire, while swiftly succeeding volleys of 
lead mow down their hitherto invincible legions by 
the hundred. And what will be their horror when 
they find their broken ranks pursued by a valiant 
band of defenders, and how the few who escape 
will spread the awful tale along the coast from Zan- 
zibar to Egypt of the slave race turning in wrath 
upon the satraps who for ages had trampled it in 
the dust! Cardinal Lavigerie’s plan, then, is to 
attack the slave traffic from within, not from with- 
out. He wants to make the native Africans, under 
intelligent direction, and armed in the best manner, 
the protectors of their own homes and firesides. 
These well-equipped bands, flushed with victory 
and confident in themselves, will naturally increase 
as they extend their cordons, until they have driven 
the last Arab slave-stealer from their coasts. And 
then they will be able to hold these coasts against 
all the Arab or other slave-stealers in the world. 

And while the fire of war burns on the oater 
circle, driving away the upholders and disciples of 
a despicable and cruel barbarism, the work of evan- 
gelization and civilization will proceed with equal 
strides. The missionary and the teacher will be 
the companions of the soldier-knight. The church 
and the schoolhouse will be planted everywhere ; 
and the arts of peace will grow within the protect- 
ing shields of Mars. Agriculture and manufact- 
ures will be developed; and very soon commerce 
would find innumerable entrances, ultimately hin- 
drances nowhere ; the steamboat on the broad rivers, 
the locomotive over the rich lands, would carry 
streams of immigrants, who, mingling with the 
native population, will become continual evangels of 
Christendom’s civilization. 

We must recollect, too, that when we speak of 
Africans we do not mean the negro as found in 
America. There are various races in Africa, just 
as there are in Europe and in Asia. To speak of 
them as one in race would be as ridiculous as to 
jumble up the Englishman, the Frenchman, the 
German, the Spaniard, the Russian, the Italian, and 
all the rest, dubbing them Europeans, and refusing 
to recognize any race distinctions or characteristics 
about them. Nay, there are even greater distinctions 
in Africa than in Europe. The negro of America was 
drawn from the Congo regions mainly, if not ex 
clusively, while the Zanzibar coast supplied most of 
those of the Portuguese and Spanish settlements. 
The Bushman and the Zulu are as far apart as the 
degraded Digger Indian and the fierce Cheyenne. 
The further explorers have penetrated toward the 
northern central part of Africa, the higher have 
they found the type of being and the lighter the 
skin. In the central plateaus are kingdoms with 
walled cities and towns, whose people have skins as 
light as many races of Europe, and lighter than 
some. In hair and features they also resemble 
Europeans, though, of course, they have strange 
customs, strange religions, and strange forms of 
civilization. Dr. Livingstone years ago spoke of 
these races north of Lake Tanganyika ; Stanley has 
told us of them, and many other travelers have 
given us glimpses of them. Perhaps these people 
have, among themselves, a history as varied and as 
nteresting as that of Europe, from contact with 


whose civilization they have been cut off since the 
historical epoch. In considering these facts, we 
must recollect that Africa is a vast continent, and 
that estimates of her population at from 100,000,000 
to 300,000,000 are only guesses which may be under 
the true number. 

In justice, also, to the genuine Arabian, we should 
say that the slave-hunters are either the degraded 
serfs of the Turkish power along the coast, or else 
not Arab even in name, but merely the wandering 
tribes of Syria and Palestine and the adventurers 
of all races in Egypt and along the eastern coast of 
Africa. The real Arabians of the interior—the 
Sejd territory—have never bent to the Turkish 
sway, but still preserve their proud independence 
as in the days when the “ kings of Arabia” visited 
Solomon, and when Mahomet started them to con- 
quer startled Asia and Egypt. They have none of 
the Turkish customs, superstitions, or slave-holding 
practices, and it would be a shame to confound the 
true, chivalric, genuine Arabian with the skulking, 
cruel “ Arab ”’ slave-hunter, whose forefathers have 
long lost, or else never possessed, a single character- 
istic of the real race. 


THE ELEMENTS AND GROWTH OF 
THACKERAY’S STYLE. 


By OGpeEN. 


BOVE most writers, Thackeray convinces his 
readers of the saying that the style is an essen- 
tial part of the man. The fact, therefore, that we 
have no adequate biography of the man strikes us 
at first as a serious obstacle to our understanding 
the writer. We miss the direct light which a full 
and sympathetic revelation of the shaping influences 
of his life would throw upon his work. But per- 
haps this lack is made up for by the greater atten- 
tion to the work itself which has resulted from our 
being obliged to look there for our best knowledge 
of its author. Indeed, it may be more than sus- 
pected that Thackeray's knowledge that he had 
revealed to the world in his writings all that the 
world had a right to know of his personality was as 
powerful as any among the reasons which led him 
to enjoin his family and friends to publish no life 
of him. This inference is certainly borne out by 
his recently published letters. Private letters as 
they are on their face, written with never a thought 
of their seeing the light, they are of a piece with 
his books, having the same marks of an observation 
which nothing escaped, of subtle wit alternating 
with the broadest humor, and just that added 
amount of affectionate and eager warmth of feeling 
called for by the intimacies of friendship. They 
are worth a good section of a good biography—they 
are such a section. The man stands out self- 
revealed. 

We are aware that one critic has seen in these 
lettersa proof that Thackeray was “always posing.” 
The reasoning by which this conclusion was arrived 
at was only hinted at, but seemed to be based on 
this very similarity of the letters to the books, to 
which allusion was just made. A fairer inference 
would seem to be that not even in his books did 
Thackeray “pose ;” that in them, as in the confiden- 
tial correspondence just given us, he wrote unaffect- 
edly. At any rate, as was said at the beginning, 
we have little to guide us to a knowledge of the 
personality of the writer except the writings. We 
say a knowledge of his personality, meaning to dis- 
tinguish that from the gathered bits of anéedote 
and incident, of practical jokes and secret benevo- 
lences, which go to make up the existing Thackeray- 
ana, meaning to distinguish it also from those 
unmistakable pages of personal history he himself 
gave us in Arthur Pendennis and Clive Newcome. 
Interesting as these are, their chief value is indirect. 
What we most wish to know is the central nature 
of the man, his basal quality of mind. We wish to 
be able to put the finger on the special natural 
endowments which made him what he was at the 


- beginning, and to trace the growth and modifica- 


tions of his genius through his earlier and up to his 
latest work. 

Mr. Bagehot, with his customary acuteness, un- 
doubtedly led the way to the true perception of 
Thackeray's great characteristic when he compared 
him in some respects to Sterne, and called him “ our 
great sentimentalist.”. This word he used in the 
narrow sense, meaning by it to express his concep- 
tion of Thackeray’s exquisite sensibility. This, in 
fact, seems to have been the novelist’s central 
quality, to which that which is most distinetive in 
his work can be traced. From this he started, and 
in and with this he worked to the end. He hada 


highly developed sensorium—to begin with the physi- 
cal part. His unusually large brain was ministered 
to by a delicately organized nervous system, 
through which he was wonderfully impressible, by 
virtue of which he was almost preternaturally per- 
ceptive and almost painfully sensitive. To these 
qualities of his bodily organization were added, or, 
if one chooses, with them were blended, precisely 
those mental characteristics which would be ex- 
pected—a sponge-like power of absorbing impres- 
sions, an intuitive insight, the ability to live in an 
imaginative world of his own creating; in short, a 
sort of double or elastic consciousness in which he 
carried not only his own thoughts and feelings, but 
those of the men among whom he moved. Natu- 
rally associated with all this were his vivacity and 
energy, alternating with despondency and idleness, 
his absurdities and his tenderness, his infinite pains- 
taking and his ridiculous carelessness. 

A thousand things witness to the accuracy of this 
diagnosis. ‘Thackeray’s shrinking sensitiveness to 
criticism was as well known as it was remarkable. 
One would have thought that he would have out- 
grown it, but he never did. It led him into one of 
his most serious breaches of good taste, his “ Essay 
on Thunder and Small Beer,” in which one knows 
not whether most to wonder at the ox-like ponder- 
osity and stupidity of the “Times” writer or the 
immense resentment and smarting of the reply. 
But this must not be mistaken for pique. It was a 
sheer dread of suffering. And there was nothing 
selfish about it. Another’s sorrow would wring him 
as acutely as his own. It was the suffering he 
dreaded, not the source or oceasion of it. Let one 
read his Roundabout Paper, “ Thorns in the Cush- 
ion,” and verify its truthfulness by Trollope’s ac- 
count of the matter, and it will be evident that the 
editor of the “Cornhill Magazine” was more cut 
up over sending back a rejected manuscript than 
the disappointed contributor at receiving it. It isa 
commentary at once on Thackeray's extreme sus- 
ceptibility to pain and on the ruthless hardness of 
heart demanded in an editor that, out of the pure 
torture of the position, he withdrew from the editor- 
ship of the “Cornhill.”” His wonderful suecess in 
catching an alien manner, too, argues an acuteness 
of perception and a memory wax to receive and 
marble to retain, to be traced only to a nervous 
organization like a sensitized plate. Never did a 
foreigner so draw Frenchmen to the life. His 
Florac, his Monsieur Mirobolant, his Madame Smo- 
lensk, are not types or personages, they are per- 
sons. Thackeray had abundant opportunity to 
study French life, it is true; but there is something 
more than close observation shown in the fidelity 
and vividness of his French sketches; there is 
revealed a power of projecting his sympathies, of 
intuitive realization of another's thought and emo- 
tion, which study can utilize but cannot create. 
And how he could transport himself bodily into 
another age, and so reproduce its form and pressure 
as to cause even Taine to lay down his weapons and 
surrender the office of critic, all the world has seen 
in “ Henry Esmond.” Here, again, we need to look 
for something more than plodding diligence in find- 
ing out facts. ‘Thackeray’s mind was saturated with 
the literature of the age of Queene Anne, but that 
was not enough to account for his power of bringing 
that time to life again. It actually did come to life 
in his imagination. No scholarship or mastery of 
details could take the place of that creative fancy 
which clothed the dry bones of scholarship with 
flesh and blood, and walked among them in easy 
self-possession. Into a single character Thackeray 
could throw himself, also, with such an abandon 
that, for the time being, the limits of his own con- 
sciousness were hopelessly confused with those of 
the creation into which he was flinging himself. By 
no other power could such a story as “ Barry Lyn- 
don” have been written, by one who, in point of 
fact, would have had, according to modern realistic 
principles, no equipment at all for writing on a 
eareer of brilliant villainy. ‘“ My mind was filled 
with those blackguards,” Thackeray said after- 
wards. Yes; but what a mind it was that could 
make them so perfectly at home ! 

But there would be no end were one to put down 
all the bits of evidence going to show that the essen- 
tial nature of the man and the author was an im- 
mensely developed sensibility. As Mr. Bagehot 
says, the rush of crowding impressions caught by 
Thackeray’s many-branched and delicate senses 
was often a positive disadvantage to him, often 
seriously impaired his artistie success. It is hard 
to maintain unity in the midst of thronging details. 
A photograph must always be inferior to a painting. 
It was no forced fancy or galvanized imagination 
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which led Thackeray so often to write about the 
feelings of Thomas, who let him in at the door, or 
Jeames, who stood behind his chair at dinner. If 
he wrote about them, it was because he thought 
about them. His penetrating imagination was 
always abroad, always insinuating itself into the life 
of some otlier. An impression made upon his brain 
through those avenues of sense which were always 
open was a challenge to the fancy lurking within to 
sally forth to analyze and possess the source of the 
impression. This challenge was perpetually coming 
to Thackeray, and was never declined. 

If now we apply this estimate of the writer’s 
make-up to his published works, with attention to 
the order of their appearance, it will be seen that 
his highly developed perceptive faculties were first 
and most powerfully turned to the detection and 
exposure of what may be called by the generic term 
of humbug. He had an almost fatal eye for the 
unconsciously ridiculous, for the stilted, for the false 
in taste and in morals. The readiest weapon to his 
hand was burlesque. This he employed unspar- 
ingly, and it is the most distinctive mark of the 
first ten years of his literary career. Indeed, this 
bent of his mind came out long before he ever 
thought of earning, or needing to earn, his bread 
by his pen, and is one of the clearest indications of 
the genius of the man to be found in the meager 
records of his boyhood. His schoolmate, Mr. 
George Venables, recalls of Thackeray’s Charter- 
House days that he was already known for his fac- 
ulty of making verses, chiefly parodies. Another 
companion of his school-days, writing in the “ Corn- 
hill” after his death, emphasizes in a similar way 
the impression early made by the boy’s kindly wit 
and his powers as a caricaturist, both with pencil 
and pen. And one of the few things which survive 
of his University life is the parody which he made 
of the Chancellor’s prize poem—the work of his 
fellow-undergraduate, ‘Tennyson, on so unpromis- 
ing a subject as Timbuctoo. It was thus no affected 
style which he adopted in his first work in * Fraser” 
and in his subsequent connection with “ Punch,” 
but the moving of his mind along the line of least 
resistance. The burlesques and parodies of this 
period are countless. ‘There was no concealment 
about them. The popular authors alluded to— 
James, Lytton, Dickens—found their names and 
their failings written down boldly. Thackeray dis- 
played the same clear courage here which he after- 
wards showed more conspicuously in his broader 
treatment of English society. From the first he 
had something more than mere fun-making in view. 
Often, it is true, his pure fun runs away with him, 
but not for many pages; incessantly is the strong 
moral purpose of the satirist reasserting itself. If 
sometimes he would tumble in the horse-play of a 
clown, he always kept in his hand the lash with 
which he so well knew how to sting the raw places 
in populag taste and ethics. And if his burlesque 
seemed sometimes to be overborne in its purpose 
by his rollicking spirits, it was once at least given 
the dreariest tone—in “Catherine Hayes.” That 
dismal stery could never have been undertaken by 
one who did not feel himself strongly moved to 
protest against what he deemed the demoralizing 
impressions made by such books as “ Oliver Twist ” 
and * Eugene Aram.” In fact, Thackeray did not 
spare even himself. He laughed at himself as 
heartily as at another, whenever he detected him- 
self in a temporary assumption of the dignity of 
authorship, or in a striving after a false effect. 
This is what a writer meant who charged him with 
“the fault of Fielding’s style—a habit of winking 
the eye, as it were, at the reader as he goes on.” 
And Trollope, with perfect consistency from his 
own point of view, condemns his familiarities with 
his readers as detracting from the true dignity and 
reserve of an author. A sour critic might say that 
Thackeray could well afford to make light of his 
plots, so little intricate were they, and to reveal, as 
he so habitually does, his dénowement in the early 
pages of his story; but there was something more 
than this in it: it was Thackeray’s inherent protest 
against all posturing and robing, against oracular 
mystification and professional gravity, lodged re- 
lentlessly against himself when he found himself 
open to it. So when he perforce follows along the 
beaten track of the novelist’s art, he warns his 
readers against taking him too seriously by indulg- 
ing in horrifying quips and quirks. Professional 
dignity he throws to the winds. He is his own bur- 
lesquer. Only such scenes as that of Arthur Pen- 
dennis flinging himself, worn and weary, at his 
mother’s knees to say over again the prayer of his 
childhood, or that of Colonel Newcome, at Grey 
Friars, passing into the world beyond with the 


schoolboy’s Adsum upon his lips—only such pathos 
as this is felt by the writer to be too sacred to be 
broken in upon by a grin at the reader for being so 
taken in. 

But a man of Thackeray’s power and multiplied 
resources could not go on forever criticising by fault- 
finding and ridicule; like Michael Angelo, he must 
come to “ criticising by creation.” The experience 
of Cervantes and of Fielding was to be repeated, 
and out of the burlesquer was to be developed the 
great novelist. Almost insensibly Thackeray entered 
upon the second period of his literary career, in 
which he was to give to English literature its broad- 
est and truest expression of contemporary manners. 
He did not at once throw off the old style. “ Van- 
ity Fair” has many flings of the old sort, at writers 
whose methods and effects were repugnant to his 
soul; yet these are swallowed up in the display of 
positive power made in that book. It marks a dis- 
tinct transition in his literary development, and 
brings clearly to view the stage in which teach- 
ing by example was substituted for teaching by bur- 
lesque. In “ Pendennis” about the only remnant 
of the former time is the jesting assertion of 
the preface (we say jesting, aware that some have 
taken the thing seriously) that he had at first 
planned to write a novel about criminals, but had 
had sorrowfully to give up the “ excitement” (and 
the profits) of such a scheme. Thenceforward, ex- 
cepting, of course, his work for “ Punch,” which for 
some time remained as asort of safety-valve for the 
escape of his more boisterous humor—thenceforward 
his acute perceptions, his gathered store of impres- 
sions which a word of command from him could 
vitalize, his power of expression which was so per- 
fect a reproduction for others of what his micro- 
scopic eye beheld, were utilized in constructive 
effort. In “Esmond,” in “The Newcomes,” in 
“The Virginians,” we see his matured manner. It 
is independent without being self-conscious, and has 
not the old appearance of revolt or reaction so much 


_as of a free moving along with the bent of genius. 


It only remains to indicate the line of growth 
which Thackeray was following when all was ended 
by his untimely death. This may be done by say- 
ing that he was gradually getting rid of what he 
himself saw to be the amari aliquid of his earlier 
and intermediate style. There was this basis to 
the wearisome charge of cynicism so often, in his life 
and since, brought against him. It was not un- 
truthfulness of handling, but a predominant choice 
of disagreeable subjects to handle. It required rare 
courage in him to write in England of the “ Royal 
Snob,” and to enlarge upon the topic in his “ Four 
Georges ;” but it was a courage that easily assumes 
a hard and defiant manner, and Thackeray did not 
entirely escape it. His inherent democracy was 
shown in his treatment of the Steynes of the nobil- 
ity, but so many of them figure in his pages that it 
gives one a disagreeable impression of his being 
too constantly on the watch for vices. However 
this may have been, it is certain that at the last he 
worked out into a placid geniality which would have 
been a distinguishing mark of his later style if his 
“Dennis Duval” and “ Memoirs of the Age of 
Queen Anne ” could have been more than planned. 
In his * Roundabout Papers” we see Thackeray at 
his best—not his art, but his personality. Surely 
they are the most delightful writings of their 
class. All the keenness is there, all the wit, all the 
insight; but there is also a kindly hand rubbing 
out the meaner parts of human nature in the 
picture of it which his sensitive mind caught with 
all the old faithful detail; there is a penetration 
into the secrets of character deeper than ever— 
so deep that where Thackeray once saw only the 
ridiculous he now saw a humanity warm and true 
if sometimes absurd, where he once saw only vices 
to scourge and hypocrisies to rebuke he now saw 
also worthy aims failing of success and a cheerful 
face maintained even in a losing battle. 


SUMMERING IN EGYPT. 
By J. G. LANSING. 


HAT! Summer in Egypt ? 
Certainly. Why not? 

Why not? Why, the heat, and—vwell, every- 
thing else. 

Well, let us see, taking Cairo as the view-point 
of observation. 

The heat at Cairo in the house during the sum- 
mer stands at 84°. Several favorable explanations 
must accompany this statement. While this heat 
is continuous, it is rarely exceeded; but with us 
here it is not infrequently exceeded. This heat of 


the day is, moreover, almost invariably replaced 
at night by a dry, pure, refreshingly cool breeze 
from the desert. Again, this heat in rainless Egypt 
is exceedingly dry; free from all that moisture, 
with its depressing effects, which belongs to much 
of our summer heat. Once more, this heat is 
absolutely uniform, the same thing throughout the 
whole summer, being not in the least subject to 
those great and sudden changes we experience here. 
In short, taking last summer as an example, it was 
preferable, in point of heat, to spend it in Cairo 
than in the inland cities of our Atlantic seaboard. 

It is true that the Nile trip, especially by daha- 
beyeh, cannot be made so well in midsummer as a 
little later in the season. But then it should be 
remembered that a large number of the visitors to 
Egypt, very unwisely, fail to make the Nile trip at 
all, and that of those who do, a number fail 
to make it in that best of methods, by dahabeyeh. 
But a taste of the Nile trip is not impossible even 
in midsummer to those who will go by rail from 
Cairo to Assiyout, and there take the government 
mail steamer to Thebes and return. 

On the other hand, a summer visit to Egypt has 
many advantages. 

It is much less expensive than during the regu- 
lar season. Terms at hotels, with dragomen and 
like necessary expenses incident to being in and 
going about Cairo and Egypt as a visitor unac- 
quainted with the language, can be secured at far 
lower rates during the summer. But this is only 
part of the expense, and to many only a small part 
of the expenses, connected with a visit to Egypt. 
There is, perhaps, no place on the face of this earth 
where the traveling visitor is so tempted to spend 
money, and where he can spend it so judiciously, 
as in Cairo. Comparatively few visitors are aware 
of this. They purchase a few specimens of em- 
broidery, lattice-work, antiquities, and the like, and 
never dream of the wonders contained in some of 
those same small, insignificant Oriental shops. There 
are little shops in the market of Khan-al-Khaleeli, 
and other markets in Cairo, where, so far as what is 
seen is concerned, it would seem that the dealers 
and their stock-in-trade had degenerated into the 
last stages of the second-hand business. And yet, 
if a person understands the way and the man, that 
same dealer can take him into his shop, or into a 
little room in the rear where scarcely three persons 
can stand, and from undreamed nooks and corners, 
from musty rolls and lidless boxes, produce and 
show such tapestries, antiquities, jewels, and the 
like as would turn to shame and envy some of the 
most enterprising dealers of Paris, Venice, Geneva, 
or London. In the midst of them one is forcibly 
reminded of the magnificent yet miserable sur- 
roundings of some of the “ Arabian Nights ’’ pict- 
ures. But Egypt is pre-eminently the land of 
antiquity, and Cairo is its great modern market. To 
Cairo all the best objects of antiquity come: sca- 
rabs, statuettes, tablets, tapestries, coins, manuscripts, 
potteries, mummified objects belonging to old Egyp- 
tian, Macedonian, Roman, Christian, and Moham- 
medan times. And not only of exclusively Egyp- 
tian antiquities, but in Cairo one will oftentimes 
find some of the finest and most valuable objects 
of antiquity belonging to other countries,as Pales- 
tine, Syria, Babylonia. Not all archeologists and 
excavators know this. The writer saw in Cairo 
last summer a Grecian bas-relief from Palestine, 
and several cuneiform tablets that would have been 
most valuable acquisitions to any of the most thor- 
oughly equipped museums of Europe or America, 
and yet scarcely a dozen persons knew of their ex- 
istence. In all these respects the summer visitor, 
as a purchaser, has the decided advantage. 

And, even if he does suffer a few disadvant 
the summer visitor ts Egypt enjoys still other ad- 
vantages over the visitor during the regular season. 
The larger number of the most remarkable native 
Egyptian festivals and observances occur generally 
during the summer months. Thus, for example, 
last summer there were to be witnessed, among other 
things : 

The Muslim fast of the month of Rumadan. 
This month covered the greater part of our month 
of June, and extended into July. Muslims, with 
comparatively few exceptions, fast during this 
month, every day, from sunrise to sunset, abstain- 
ing from eating, drinking, smoking, or swallowing 
anything. This month is regarded by devout Mus- 
lims, as it is affirmed to be in the Kuran, “ better 
than a thousand months,” inasmuch as it is gener- 
ally supposed that on the night preceding the 
twenty-seventh day of this month, called the “ Night 
of Power,” the Kuran was sent down to Mohammed 
from heaven; whileon the same night it is believed 
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that angels descend and occupy themselves in bear- 
ing blessings to the faithful from the commence- 
ment of it until daybreak. The religious services 
and observances during this month are more fre- 
quent and full. The regular services at the mosks 
are more extended, and apparently more faithful. 
Prayers are longer, more devout, and more usually 
said atthe mosk. The chanting of the Kuran in the 
mosks, in the markets, in the houses, by some of the 
best Muslim areefs, or learned blind men, is heard 
every now and then, and whenever heard, from one of 
these men, becomes a peculiarly delightful experience. 
(Americans have yet to learn how to chant.) The 
circular balconies up the minarets, whence the caller 
to prayer sounds the invitation to devotion for the 
faithful, are, during this month, nightly adorned 
with a row of hanging lamps, burning clearly 
through all the night. It is a scene of strange 
enchantment to look over the great city of Cairo 
about midnight, when mosk and minaret are invisi- 
ble, with the clear starlight above and the still 
sleepers below, and see over the city, as if suspended 
in space, those burning circles, the shining of the 
Rumadan lights. 

Immediately following the fast of the month of 
Rumadan (the first three days of the month follow- 
ing) came the celebration of the lesser of the two 
grand festivals which Muslim law commands to be 
observed with general rejoicing. Every person 
appears in new, or in his best, clothes; presents are 
given and received; guests entertained ; tombs dec- 
orated with palm branches ; while on every hand is 
heard the salutation of the day, ** Every year may 
you be happy.” 

Two or three days after the closing third day of 
the above festival there took place the procession of 
the Kisweh ; that is, the covering of the Kaabeh, 
which is sent every year with the great caravan of 
pilgrims to Mecea. ‘This procession conveys the 
covering from the citadel of Cairo, where it is man- 
ufactured at the Sultan’s expense, to the Mosk of 
Hasanain, where it is finished preparatory to the 
pilgrimage. ‘This covering is of black brocade, or- 
namented with inscriptions of passages from the 
Kuran worked in silk and gold. 

Less than a month from the time of the proces- 
sion of the Kisweh there occurred the procession of 
the Mahmil, when the great caravan of pilgrims 
start from Cairo for the journey to Mecea. This 
celebrated occasion, with its attending objects and 
ceremonies, has been frequently described, but no- 
where so fully as in that still best authority, Lane’s 
“ Modern Egyptians.” 

At about this time occurred also the anniversary 
birthday festival of that perhaps most famous of 
all Muslim saints, next to the Prophet, the saint 
Ahmad al Bedawee. This festival is held at the 
city of Tunta, a short distance by rail to the north 
of Cairo. It lasts a week and one day, during 
which time may be seen some of the most magniti- 
cent of these anniversary displays, as well as some 
of the strangest religious, or rather superstitious, 
rites. 

Only one other notable event may be mentioned 
here, and which of course occurs exclusively in 
summer; that is, the cutting of the dam that closes 
the mouth of the canal of Cairo, with the attending 
ceremony of the Bride of the Nile. The Nile be- 
gins to rise about the period of the summer sol- 
stice, and when it has attained the rise of about 
twenty feet—that is, about the middle of August— 
the dam is cut. The cutting of this dam is an official, 
government act of considerable signifiance, and is 
consequently witnessed, not only by multitudes of 
the populace, but also by a number of the highest 
government officials or representatives, from H. H. 
the Khedive down. The cutting of this dam is 
preceded and attended by a number of very strange 
and interesting rites and superstitions, and none, 
perhaps, more so than the Bride of the Nile—a 
custom that has passed down from old Egyptian 
through medizval Christian into modern Muslim 
times. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, one well 
worth examination, that so many Muslim observ- 
ances and customs should take place upon dates 
fixed by the old religious almanacs of the Christian 
Copts, and that so many of them should contain 
such unmistakable traces of being old Christian or 
old Egyptian in their origin. 

Such are some of the conspicuous events as ob- 
served in Egypt last summer, and in which the 
summer visitor had the advantage over the winter 
tourist. 

One other advantage may be briefly noted. In 
winter the foreigner is everywhere and uppermost, 
and the visitor sees Egypt Europeanized. In sum- 
mer the visitor sees the native element, not (in 


most cases, alas!) as he could see it a quarter of a 


century ago, but still to much greater advantage 
than he can in winter. 
the foreign element is much less and more localized, 
and, as a consequence, Egypt in its native life can 
then best be seen and studied. Then the native 
comes to the forefront; then native surroundings 


_Cynthy,’ 


In summer the intrusion of | 


been interrupted by company to-day, 
" said Amy, threading a needle hastily, * but 
I promised you and Martha both that you should 


have your dresses, and [ intend to finish them before 


lead on the curious and inquiring ; then the native | 


manner of life is more readily seen; then native 
usages, customs, laws, are more clearly observed 
and uninterruptedly studied; then natural scenes 
and scenery are filled with objects native to them ; 
then, in short, what is native asserts itself. And, 
to the appreciative, there are in connection with all 
this an interest and attractiveness remarkably fasci- 
nating; an interest as abiding as the old life that 
Ezypt still lives, and an attractiveness as beautiful 
as the eyes of many of her daughters. 


BALDY’S POINT.’ 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER XYV. 
RUMOR ON WINGs. 


RUESOME whispers were afloat in the air 
about Baldy’s Point. Surely the night winds 
and the bats and the hideous black-winged, gray- 
hooded birds of prey that perched upon the tall 
gate-posts and cast sinister glances from their red- 
lidded eyes down upon Henry White, as he listless- 
ly turned the key in the padlock and took his heavy 
way homeward that night, must have conspired to- 
gether to carry the news of the Proyost’s mishap 
into every household. How else,in the absence of 
telephone or telegraph or any of the modern con- 
trivances for scattering the seeds of weal or woe, 
could Amy Wilson have gotten hold of it before she 
slept that night ? 

It, that gruesome whisper which meant so much 
more to her than it could possibly mean to any- 
body else, came to her after it had taken on huge 
dimensions: * ‘The Provost Marshal had been shot.” 
“He had been shot near the shanty by the toll- 
gate.” ‘Shot by a ball from a Winchester rifle.” 
* No one had any provocation to shoot the Provost 
but—Henry White.” “The Provost had driven 
past the shanty with the gatekeeper’s old sweet- 
heart by his side.” “ Henry White was the would- 
be assassin.” ‘The chain of evidence was absolute- 
ly without a missing link. And as each strong, per- 
fect link was forced in upon her consideration with 
merciless disregard for her quivering nerves, the 
Major’s daughter lifted her heart heavenward in an 
agony of prayer for mercy. 

They had not meant her to hear it at all, those 
two men who told it in whispers to each other that 
night in the Major’s garden. It came to her as a 
dramatic finale to a day full of unusual excitement 
and usual discomfort. 

When she had turned indoors that afternoon, 
after standing on the step of the Provost’s village- 
cart to give Fanny one more kiss and to assure the 
Provost, for the third time at least, that she would 
“talk to papa about Cousin Ann just as soon as his 
fever left him and his poor dear head was clear 
enough for a business talk,” it was with an un- 
comfortable sense of being terribly behindhand 
with a lot of work that must be finished before she 
slept. 

The Major’s bedroom opened on to the front 
gallery. She peeped through its bowed shutters to 
see if the noise of the wheels and voices had dis- 
turbed him. He was still lying with his face turned 
toward the wall. That last dose of morphia had 
stood her in good stead. What if he should have 
wakened while Fanny and the Provost were there, 
and she have had to explain matters, at the risk of 
one of his awful outbreaks ? 

If now he'd only sleep on one little hour longer! 
She never dared bring her work into his presence. 
His wrath would have been terrible, too terrible to 
be evoked carelessly. So to the little gallery room 
that was the hottest place in summer and the very 
coldest in winter she confined every detail of the 
dressmaking business, that was really growing to 
respectable dimensions. Flushed and hurried, she 
opened its door now. 

“You's got back, is you ? 
nigh on to_haf ‘n hour to see ef my coat’s gittin 
done. M®¥fy Ann ax me to tol’ you she’s spectin’ 
uv hern too t’night. We both ‘lows to war em 
t’marrer. Seems lak w'ite folks is mouty ‘liberate 
these days. En day ain’ over p’tickler "bout der 


promiss nuther.” 
! Copyright. All rights reserved. 


I go to bed to-night. Could you send Launce up for 
them, say about ten o'clock 7” 

“I spose [ could,” her dusky patroness said, re- 
flectively. Launce ain't ulways to be ‘pended on, 


en you promiss me en Sis’ Marfy Ann that dem 


min’ you—well, den you knocks a doller off. 


coats should be finish dis mawnin’. Mawnin’ is 
mawnin’, en night is night.” 

* [ didn’t know then that papa was going to be sick, 
nor that company would be here,” Amy answered, 
with patient dignity, not attempting to refute the 
logie of disappointed vanity. She could not afford 
to give offense to this customer. She was the 
leader of fashion up at the quarters, and was profit- 
able if not pleasant. She had taken up the brilliant 
organdy, whose much beflounced draperies were 
destined to add materially to Sis’ Cynthy’s rotund- 
ity and was sewing with bent back and intent eyes. 
She would rather * Sis’ Cynthy ” should go back to 
the quarters and let her finish her task without 
supervision. 

* You gwine put tapes in the inside fer _a tie- 
back.” 

“Oh, yes!’ 

“En a tail. I al’ays laks a tail to my coats.” 

* ‘There's plenty of train.” 

“You couldn’ ‘low me to try de bes’ on wile I'm 
here, could you now, honey?’ Yer see, ef h’it don’t 
fit snug [ ain’ gwine be satisfy, dat’s all "bout it. 
Kn my ole man, he say, ef he’s willin’ t’ pay for 
havin’ my coats made ‘eordin’ to style, he wants to 
see de style, dat’s all ‘bout it.”’ 

“T think you will like it, Aunt Cynthy, but—-” 

* Don’ * Aunt’ me; I ain’ none er y’ aunt ner yer 
uncle nuther. jus’ Mis’ Cynthy Drake, dat’s 
all about it.” 

Amy succeeded in convincing Mrs. Cynthy 
Drake that much precious time would be consumed 
in trying on the basque of the organdy, and she 
yielded the point, substituting therefor much crude 
advice concerning its construction. 

“Member, now,” she said finally, turning back 
on the threshold to deliver her parting injunetion, 
“me an’ Sis’ Marfy Ann ’spects to w’ar our new 
coats t'morrer. A bargain’s a bargain. I gwine 
send dat boy Launce up for ’em ‘twix’ nine en ten, 
en ef he don’ foteh em bofe back wid *im—bofe, 
Dat’s 


all about it.” 

“* You shall have them, if | bring them up my- 
self,’ Amy said, desperately, trembling with the 
indignation she dare not give vent to. 

There was nothing for it but to endure. With the 
commission merchants supplying only the bare 
necessities of plantation life, where was anything to 
come from but from her own labor, and what 


avenue was open to her but just this one, bare and 


narrow and distasteful as it was ? 

“ What would poor papa do without his papers 
and his pipes and his little necessary indulgences ?” 
she muttered, wiping away a few tears of wrath 
that clouded her vision and dropped upon a big 
pink peony on Sis’ Cynthy’s organdy overskirt. 


She always reminded herself of the Major's forlorn 
helplessness when outraged pride threatened to get 


the better of her. But just now there was one 


strand of a brighter hue running through the dark 


of her days. 


It was Cousin Ann. Things 


_would work more smoothly if they could take the 


Provost and his wife to board, and what a personal 
comforter Cousin Ann would be to her, provided 


always the yedrs had not marred her nor altered 


life pottering around those rose-bushes, Amy ! 


I’se ben stan’in’ yhere | 


_ pretty fictions. 


her sweet spirit! She was threading her needle for 
the third time only since Mrs. Drake had swept 
majestically out of the gallery room, when a dicta- 
torial thump, thump, thump, brought her to her 
feet once more with an irrepressible sigh. 

It was the Major's cane that made the three thumps 
which was the established signal betweenthem. He 
wanted her. She glanced carefully over her dress 
to see that no tell-tale scraps were cleaving to it, 
and stuck all the pins and needles that garnished 
her bosom back in the cushion. 

“Tfanged if I don’t believe you spend your 
If 
we could eat or wear roses I'd see some sense in 
ite” 
Thus the Major, testily, as Amy presented her- 
self, carelessly stripping the wrinkled under-leaves 
off a full-blown moss-rose. It was one of her. 
She was always “just in from the 
garden,” or else had run out to the poultry yard to 
see the young chickens, or something airy and 


pleasant and easy. 
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“ You’ve had such a nice morning!” she said, 
soothingly, putting the moss-rose in a wine-glass 
and locating it where he could see it without even 
troubling to turn his head. 

“Oh! Ihave, have I? Yes, I quite enjoy being 
drugged to sleep and laid on the bed like a dead 
man. The sensation is enjoyable in the extreme. 
What time of day is it ?” 

“ Nearly supper time ; and Aunt Melindy prom- 
ised to have your chicken soup ready the minute 
you waked 

“ Blast the chicken soup, and Aunt Melindy too! 
Do you suppose because I’ve had a leg shot. off I’m 
going to live on slops all the rest of my life? 


baked potatoes and hot biscuit and coffee. When 
you get me down to chicken broth you can take my 
head for a football !” 

Amy went silently out to give this revised order 
for supper. She knew Melindy would rebel; but 
there was that jet collar she’d been trying to coax 
from her so long—that would bring her to terms. 
She wondered drearily if it would be possible now 
to finish the two dresses waiting there in the gal- 
lery room. Perhaps he would go to sleep again 
after a good supper. 

She gave her order, placated the cook, and re- 
turned to the Major's room with no outward sign 
of the inward turmoil that was making her dubious 
just then about the desirability of existence at all. 
Her sweet face wore a pathetically patient look 
always of late, but to-night it was paler than usual. 

“Come here, my daughter.” 

The old “ war-horse,” as the people about Baldy’s 
Point called Major Wilson, stretched out a brown, 
sinewy hand toward her as she re-entered the room. 
She was not unused to these sudden changes in the 
domestic barometer. 

“T’m a brute, child, ever to say a harsh word in 
your hearing, my little saint. my lily-pure Amy ; 
but you don’t know what it is, child, to have all the 
strength and ambition and activity of your best 
days seething in your heart and brain, and be 
clogged with a dead body. How much better for 
you and for me both if that bullet had hit my 
heart instead of my legs!” 

Then she had to turn comforter; had to assure 
him how desolate life would be to her without him; 
had to cheer him and scold him and lift him up out 
of the depths, and give of her vitality to supply all 
that was lacking to him. And but one Eye saw it 
all. That eye was not the Major’s. 

He grew more placid after Melindy had brought 
his supper in, and Amy had poured out the coffee 
for him,and mashed his potatoes and seasoned them 
just to his taste. And by the time he got to his 
pipe after supper, and Amy brought the backgam- 
mon board apd played just badly enough to give 
him every game, he grew absolutely cheerful. He 
played and smoked himself into a slumberous con- 
dition about eight o'clock; and Amy felt really 
wicked to think she could take satisfaction in such 
a direction. 

He smiled benignantly up into her face as she 
stooped to give him a good-night kiss, and laid 
fatherly injunctions on her. 

“ Now, then, straight to bed, daughter; no star- 
gazing, no novel-reading.” 

“No star-gazing, no novel-reading, father; I 
promise.” 

At last she was at liberty (7). In and out of the 
pink peonies, across great green garlands of muslin 
vines, the needle flew and the scissors snipped. It 
was hot there in the little gallery room, and the 
lighted lamp attracted myriad moths and mosqui- 
toes and bugs. The moths fluttered with fatal per- 
sistence about the flame of the lamp, until, scorched 
and shriveled, they ceased to struggle, and lay 
motionless upon the glass chimney, helping to ob- 
secure the light. Great shiny brown bugs came 
through the window with a buzz, thumping and bump- 
ing blindly about the low ceiling and narrow walls 
until they fell into the great coils of her hair or in- 
side her collar, and made her start with a nervous 
tremor. ‘Tiny insects, small and gray as the sands 
of the sea, swarmed in clouds above her bent head 
and settled in drifts upon the table about the lamp. 
A bat lost his way, and, fluttering in through the 
window, circled around and about the lamp that 
was growing dimmer every second from its incrus- 
tation of insects and moths. But her promise was 
given, and, great as her physical horror of a bat had 
always been, her moral distaste for a broken prom- 
ise was still greater. She unpinned her collar and 
loosened her heavy hair. It was hot, and she was 
tired. But she never stopped once until, neatly 
folded and pinned up in two towels, Mrs. Drake’s 


Tell, 


Melindy to bring me a broiled chicken and some: 


and ‘Sis’ Marfy Ann’s” dresses lay on the bed 
ready for delivery. The clock struck half-past 
nine. Launce would be here directly. She must sit 
up for him. She moved from her place by the work- 
table, where the moths and the bugs were cremating 
themselves by thousands, to a rocking-chair close 
by the window. She leaned her head against the 
window-sill. How it ached, and how tired she was! 
The large back yard was enveloped in gloom. ‘The 
kitchen lay like a block of wood, windowless and 
doorless, under the starless sky. She heard an owl 
hoot in the woods that came pretty close up to the 
yard fence on one side, and another one answered 
it. A soft splash in the water of the slough down 
thiere at the foot of the garden was followed by the 
trombone of a bullfrog. She wished Launce would 
come, so that she could lock up the gallery room 
and go to her own sleeping-room, next to the Major's. 
She was afraid she would sleep so heavily that she 
might fail to hear him if he was restless in the 
night. 

She must have been very tired. She sat there 
with folded hands and head resting on the window- 
sill waiting for Launce until— She sat bolt 
upright. She was in total darkness. The clock 
was striking eleven. She sprang up and lighted 
amatch. The lamp stood there, an evil-smelling 
thing, choked to death by the insects. The towels 
were still on the bed. Launce must have come and 
found her asleep. 

That would neverdo. Cynthy’s wrath was some- 
thing not to be encountered lightly. She had said 
she would deliver the dresses herself rather than 
disappoint her patrons, without meaning in the 
least so to demean herself. But as things had 
turned out—well, fortunately Cynthy’s cabin was 
very close at hand. ‘The people up in the quarters 
never went to bed until long after midnight: she 
had but to run down through the garden and call 
for Launce to come to the fence and get the 
bundles. 

Rain had begun to fall since she fell asleep. She 
could hear the soft patter of it on the leaves and 
grass out there in the invisible yard. She slipped 
into rubbers and put on her waterproof, more for 
the protection of Mrs. Drake’s and Sis’ Marfy 
Ann’s finery than for herown. She gathered the 
towels carefully under the waterproof and stole from 
the house as secretly and softly as if she were about 
to decamp with the pink-peonied organdy and leave 
Sis’ Cynthy in the lurch. 

Her rubber slippers on the rain-soaked ground 
made her progress absolutely noiseless. She knew 
every path in the garden as well in that pitchy 
darkness as in the most dazzling sunlight. She 
would go through the bean arbor—that was the 
shortest way to Cynthy’s cabin. The lima beans 
grew in thick masses all over the trellis-work of the 
arbor; the darkness was at its densest in there 
under the dripping vines. She stopped involun- 
tarily; then crouched breathlessly. She heard 
voices in there under the lima beans. Men’s voices! 
Evidently they were talking on some subject that 
filled them with suppressed excitement. She sank 
down on her knees among the wet roots of the 
beans to listen, with every sense alert. ‘Those were 
the days when men and women needed to be alert, 
if never before. 

Yes, sir’’-—surely that was Launce’s voice ; doubt- 
less Cynthy had sent him, but he’d never gotten 
any farther than this. “Shot him! Shot him 
lak a dog. The Provy, he were riding ‘long 
peaceable-lak wid the Jedge’s daughter; you know 
him—I mean White and her use t’ be sweethearts— 
en, sir, he ups en shoots him in de back wid that 
‘er new sorter rifle er his’n, en then puts de rifle 
back in de shanty en walks off home same es he 
done shoot a wil’ hog. But he done wake up de 
wrong man dis time. Henry Robinson, him, you 
know, White put off’n his place, he sent me out 
here t’ tell you he wants you, brer Dan’l, to meet 
him at de Webb place ‘twix’ dis en sundown 
t'-morrer. Henry jes’ lef’ my cabin ‘fo’ I start fer 
de house.” 

“ What he want wid me?” she heard Daniel ask. 

“ What he want wid you? He want you t’ holp 
us settle wid Mr. Henry White. He done lord it 
long ‘nough now, en we gwine mek him onderstan’ 
dis is a free country at las’.”’ 

“ W’at you gwine do wid him?” 

Launce laughed. It was not a mirthful sound. 
“Come en see. I promise you one thing: he ain’ 
likely t’ shoot no mo’ Winchister rifles at no mo’ 
Provys arter we get frew wid him.” 

“Ts you be’n to Brierwoods ?” she heard Daniel 


| ask, and Launce answered promptly : 
‘‘ No, we’s ’fraid to ’trus’ de news dat fur. We 


don’ wan’ Cap Van Dorn to gitjto nosin’ roun’. We 
gwine mek quick work en shu’ work ob dis job, you 
yhere me, Dan’l.” 

Amy had heard him, if Daniel had not. She 
rose slowly to her feet, making no more noise than 
some timid wild thing rustling the leaves. Cynthy’s 
wrath had sunk into absolute insignificance. What 
should she do? Who should she go to? Had 
Henry White done this base thing? Oh! what a 
black, black world this was getting to be! Who 
would show her any light? Who would guide her 
through this bewildering labyrinth? She never 
knew how she got back to the house; how she 
prepared her tired body for rest ; how or when she 
finally flung herself down for a few hours’ rest. 
She was conscious of but one longing, and that re- 
solved itself into one determination. As soon as 
the first streak of daylight came, she would saddle 


her horse and gallop over to Cap Van Dorn’s. Cap 
Would know what to do. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
NELLIE MAKES A NEW FRIEND. 
Who can minister to a mind diseased? Who 


will undertake to trace its workings intelligently, to 
satisfy its longings, to calm its restlessness, or to 
limit its desires ? 

It was with a growing sense of his own inade- 
quacy to such an undertaking that Cap Van Dorn 
kept his tender watch and ward over poor Nellie 
Hall. He was quite sure that neither he nor Mammy 
would knowingly leave undone anything that could 
make her comfortable or happy, but perhaps they 
were bungling. How he wished he could take coun- 
sel of some sweet, wise woman! Such a woman as 
Amy Wilson, for instance. Amy, gentle, dignified, 
serene, always rose before him when he thought of 
his own need for a counselor. Very often of late, 
when he came in from the field, Mammy would tell 
him that “the child had been frettin’, and she 
couldn’t pacify her no way.” And there was a new 
look of wistful longing in “the child’s ” beautiful 
eyes that quite perplexed him. 

“We don’t understand her, Mammy,” he would 
say, distressedly ; “she’s getting beyond us, I’m 
afraid.” And Mammy would assent with a sigh. 
What else but assent had Mammy ever given to her 
“witefolks” ? Hebegan to look forward anxiously 
to the taking off of this the first crop he had planted 
since the war. As soon as it was shipped, and he 
could draw on his commission merchants for a little 
money, he would take Nellie to an asylum. He 
wished he could advise with somebody about it. He 
wanted she should have the very best. 

They would indeed have thought Nellie was 
“getting beyond them” if either one of them, he 
or Mammy, had been on the alert the morning after 
this talk about her; but Mammy was in the kitchen, 
at the remote end of the big back yard, and Cap 
was sound asleep when she came out of her room, 
walking very rapidly, tying the broad muslin strings 
of a big garden hat under her chin as she walked. 
Cap’s coat was hanging on the hat-rack in the hall. 
In the free-and-easy life of the plantation his coat 
was donned and doffed about as regularly as his 
hat. Who can tell how she had worked herself up 
to this pitch of independent action? or why she 
eraved the larger liberty of the fields and woods? 
She slipped her hand promptly into the right pocket 
and brought out the key to the gate. With one 
furtive glance over her shoulder in the direction of 
the kitchen, and another toward Cap’s closed door, 
she almost ran down the brick walk, between the 
rows of Chinese privet, and fitted the key into the 
lock with fingers trembling from nervous excite- 
ment. 

“The blackberries are ripe,” she said, with a 
little exultant laugh when she found herself outside 
the tall fence, for what must have seemed, to her 
disordered fancy, the first time in her life. Only 
for a moment she stood irresolute, glancing now 
toward the quarter lot where the blue smoke was 
curling skyward from a few chimneys only, then 
toward the dense green woodland growth that 
flanked Briarwood on the south. “The black- 
berries are ripe,”’ she repeated, gleefully, and, leav- 
ing the gate yawning wide open behind her, she sped 
away in that direction like some fleet-footed wild 
thing returning to its native copse. 

The ground was wet from last night’s rain, and 
the dampness soon soaked through the thin soles of 
her shoes, making her shiver. The heavy, black 
soil clung to her feet, forcing her to go more slowly 
and cautiously at each step; but in spite of these 
minor discomforts, every few moments that little 
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exultant laugh rang out on the quiet morning air as 
she repeated with childish glee, “* The blackberries 
are ripe.” Looking tothe right and to the left of the 
brambly road for confirmation of this assertion, she 
passed on out of sight of the house. Her crisp 
white muslin dress gathered defilement from the 
dewy bushes and the sodden earth. She looked 
down on its soiled hem with disgust. Mammy 
prided herself on keeping “ the child” arrayed like 
the lilies of the field. ‘The briery branches of the 
blackberry bushes that filled the fence corners 
clutched at her sleeves with their sharp thorns, and 
held her garments in a destructive embrace. A 
frivolous young sapling snatched at the big bow on 
her straw hat, and essayed to lift it from her head ; 
she only laughed with an exultant sense of freedom, 
and ran on and on, following no pathway, slipping 
through openings that scarce a rabbit could have 
penetrated, shoving the branches recklessly aside 
with her tender hands, uttering little moans and 
exclamations when the thorns pierced them, but 
joyous, free, exultant with it all. 

The wild Cherokee roses peeped at her from 
their brambly fastnesses. She took off her hat, and, 
swinging it across her arm by the tied strings, she 
gathered great handfuls of them and crushed them 
ruthlessly into her hat crown. The sweet-fern 
trailed its pink blossoms in a tangle of beauty low 
on the ground ; she plucked them up energetically, 
and piled them on top of the roses. At every step 
some bright-eyed wild flower, refreshed by the rain 
and the dew, lifted its head daintily for her con- 
sideration. She greeted them with a shout of 
welcome like old friends found again, or gazed at 
them a second in mute absorption as if she were 
trying to place them somewhere within the scenes 
of her treacherous memory. Presently her hat was 
full to overflowing ; the green vines trailed over its 
brim and clung about her arms. Vivid spots of 
flame color bloomed in her belt, and at her throat 
the pale blue fringe-flower clustered thickly. No 
thought of the alarm at the house, no fear at find- 
ing herself alone in the dense woods, no considera- 
tion of heat or hunger, marred her exquisite enjoy- 
ment of this new-found freedom, absolute and 
untrammeled. She had made a discovery. The 
world was not a little square plot of grass, bounded 
on all sides by tall, ugly cypress slabs. It was a 
boundless world, a world .of green trees and blue 
skies and singing birds and sweet scents, and it was 
her world, all hers! She had forgotten all about 
the blackberries, so many sweet scents and sounds 
lured her on, on—who cared whither? Not she! 
Now to the east, where she paused, entranced, to 
listen to the mocking-birds who were greeting the 
rising sun with a grand burst of melody; now to 
the west, where she stood with folded hands, look- 
ing with childlike delight at the long, slanting rays 
of white light that pierced the branches behind her 
and illumined the path before her; now when 
she caught the gleam of a spot of brightness that she 
must add to her hoard; now with a resolute effort 
pressing through the thick undergrowth, to find 
herself again in the commonplace, ugly wagon 
road. Bedraggled, torn, scratched, bare-headed, but 
with a starry gleam of excitement in her beautiful 
eyes and a flush on her pale cheeks that made her 
lovelier than ever, with a light spring she leaped 
across the narrow ditch that bordered the wagon 
road, then with a wild scream of terror she clasped 
her hands and stood as if turned to stone. 

Simultaneously with Nellie’s leap across the 
grassy ditch Amy Wilson’s horse gave a plunge of 
terror that almost, unseated his rider, and then began 
a series of curvettings that seriously interfered with 
his mistress’s intentions of getting to Briarwood 
and back home before breakfast. Even while she 
leaned forward to soothe him with her hand she was 
gazing with indignant wonder at the apparition 
which had caused his terror. 

A beautiful young woman, daintily clad, gar- 
nished with wild flowers, straying about in the 
woods close to Briarwood! This, then, was the 
mystery of Cap Van Dorn’s life! A hot blush of 
shame swept over her pure face. Could she even 
hold parley with such a man? The two girls stood 
with gaze transfixed: Amy taking swift feminine 
note of the soft rounded cheeks, the glowing eyes, 
and the rich mass of golden hair that helped make 
that girl standing there, with her arms full of wild 
flowers, so exquisitely pretty; Nellie mute frorn 
the sudden terror of this unexpected encounter, and 
yet not turning away from this steady gaze with 
the timid fright strangers always inspired in her. 
Instead, she came a step forward, lifted her hat 
toward the girl in the saddle. and, with a seraphic 
smile, said, in her soft, plaintive voice : 


“You are pretty. I love you. You may have 
all my flowers. The blackberries are not ripe.” 

This was the tableau that met Cap Van Dorn’s 
amazed vision as he came crashing through the 
undergrowth at that moment, and jumped the ditch 
just where Nellie had jumped it. Mammy had given 
the alarm, and he had tracked the pretty runaway 
by the impress of her little shoes in the heavy soil. 

Nellie |” 

There was reproach and relief and anxiety in that 
ringing call which came slightly in advance of his 
broad shoulders, but no shame. Amy’s quick ear 
noted that much with relief. 

* And you, Miss Wilson? Why, what a strange 
rendezvous.”’ He said it with a nervous laugh, simply 
because he must say something, and all the possibil- 
ities of this encounter were crowding thick upon 
him. 

“Whoisshe? I like her. Sheis pretty. She 
may have all my flowers.” This from Nellie, but 
Amy looked down upon them both in simple wonder- 
ment. 

Then Cap spoke hurriedly, almost roughly : 

“Don’t be afraid that accident has thrown you 
into company you would not choose to keep, Miss 
Wilson. The child who is offering you her flowers 
and her adulation is one that won’t have to change 
much when she’s taken up to heaven. Come, Nellie ; 
you oughtn’t to have run away and given poor 
Mammy such a fright.” 

But Amy addressed him with sudden imperious- 
ness. 

“ Help me down, Mr. Van Dorn, and put your— 

our—”’ 
ae Friend,” said Cap, with stout defiance. 

“ Friend,” Amy repeated, looking at him with 
eyes full of candid trust, “in my saddle. I was 
going to your house to tell you of something terri- 
ble that has happened ; but your—she has wet feet 
and does not look strong. She can ride. You can 
ride, can you ‘not ?” 

* Nellie is her name.” His voice was infinitely 
gentle now. It had all come about so suddenly, so 
strangely. He knew that in the few moments they 
three had been standing there, this woman, whom he 
loved so very dearly, had thought the very worst 
thing possible of him, and had veered instantane- 
ously into a remorseful attitude. ‘“ Nellie’s sweet 
face did it,’ he said to himself; “no one could look 
in those eyes and believe harm of her.” 

“You can ride, Nellie,can you not?’ Amy was 
leaning toward her from the saddle, now looking 
at her with friendly eyes. It was the first woman’s 
voice, except Mammy’s, that had addressed words 
of kindness to her in all the years that had come and 
gone since her mother’s death. It affected the 
afflicted girl as sweet music might have done. A 
great tender light came into her eyes, only to be 
quenched in a mist of tears. Her lips quivered for 
a second, then they were wreathed in smiles. Such 
pathetic little smiles—sadder than tears by far. | 

Cap Van Dorn's voice was husky as he said, look- 
ing from the sweet girl-face over the knot of blue 
fringe-flowers up to the one in the saddle that was 
the loveliest on earth to him: “I think the Lord 
sent you to us this morning, Miss Wilson, and if 
you ll let me put Nellie up behind you—I’m afraid 
to trust her on the horse alone—lI'll walk alongside 
and tell you all about her. You needn't be afraid. 
You know I would not put anything close to you 
that an angel might not come in contact with 
safely.” 

Amy had no answer to make to this. She was 
spreading the little square shawl that had been 
about her shoulders on the horse’s back for Nellie’s 
comfort. Then Cap lifted the little runaway into 
position and showed her how to clasp her arms 
about Amy’s slim waist. For one foolish second 
he envied the child who clasped her arms about this 
new friend with a strange readiness for her, who 
shrank from strangers with such sharp pain. 
walked alongside, ready to succor Nellie in case of 
need. “I feel so thankful,” he said, as the little 
cavaleade started forward, “ that you've taken some 
things for granted. You haven't waited for me to 
convince you that it was all right.” 


“Her face did that, I think,” said Amy, “and | 


I’m afraid we've all been rather unjust to you, Mr. 
Van Dorn.” 

A little laugh from Cap made her add, hastily : 

“ But doubtless it has been your own fault. You 
have been so defiant.”’ 

“T love you. You may have all my flowers, and 
Queenie too.” A soft cheek was laid on Amy’s 
shoulder, and these words almost whispered into 
her ear. 


“Poor little Nellie!” said Cap. ‘“ You've quite 


Cap 


captured her, or she never would have offered you 
Queenie. That's her favorite doll.” 

“Tell me all about her,” said Amy, in a low 
voice; “that is, if you dare with her so close, for I 
can only ride to the gate. I must be back home for 
breakfast. I would like to know all you are willing 
to tell.” 

_In as few words as possible Cap gave her Nellie’s 
history. He had often planned to do this very 
thing, but never in this hurried style. It did not 
occur to him to think strangely of this sudden ap- 
pearance of Amy’s. She was a great horsewoman, 
and the two plantations were only a few miles 
apart. In his wild delight at having her there, 
close to him, close to poor little Nellie, he had for- 
gotten entirely that she said she had something ter- 
rible to tell him. She was there with him. God 
had sent her direct to him. His horizon seemed 
expanding, the bright possibilities of his future 
rapidly multiplying. She had listened to him very 
attentively while he had been giving her Nellie’s 
story, and when he saw her press a caressing hand 
upon the little brier-scratched ones that were clasped 
with interlocked fingers about her waist, and heard 
that audible “poor little Nellie” fall so tenderly 
“> her lips, heaven itself seemed opening before 

im. 

They had reached the gate by this time, and 
Mammy was standing there, stupefied and inert 
from sheer amazement. With a laugh, Nellie 
stretched out her arms to her, and Cap, lifting her 
down gently, turned to offer the same assistance to 
Amy. 

“ No,” she said, drawing her breath quickly, “I 
am not going to leave the saddle. Send them in 
the house, please. Something terrible has hap- 
pened. Have you heard about Mr. White.” 

(Mammy was already half way up the walk with 
Nellie, whose wet feet excited her liveliest terror.) 

“Ne. 

The shining portals that had seemed to open be- 
fore Cap Van Dorn’s longing eyes but a second 
before closed with a harsh grating sound. His 
voice sounded chilled. 

*He has shot the Provost Marshal,” said Amy, 
breathlessly, “and to-night the negroes have con- 
spired to be revenged on him—”’ 

“Good God !” 

Then she told him how she had heard it, and 
how it had been kept from his plantation on pur- 
pose, for fear he might give his friend warning. 

“We must get him out of the county, right off.” 

“Yes, that is the only way. But you are the 
only one who can do anything with him.” 

“What in the—I beg your pardon—how did he 
manage to get himself into such ai: infernal mess.” » 

Jealousy.” 

Jealousy 

“Yes. He, the Provost, was in a buggy with 
Fanny Ray.” 

“And Henry White shot him while he was in 
the buggy with Miss Ray ?” 

“ Yes,” said Amy, recklessly giving her only ver- 
sion of the story. 

“Then he is a brute, and deserves the worst that 
could befall him.” 

“This from you ? 
friend.” 

Cap ground a circle in the hard-beaten ground 
under his feet with his heel, in impotent protest. 
This was hard to stand. 

“T am his friend,” he answered, sullenly, not 
looking at her, but at her horse’s pointed ears. 
“ Enough of one, at least, to haul him out of this 
mess if I ecan. But there’s Nellie. I daren’t leave 
her in the house alone at night with things stirred 
up in this way.” 

“ You can trust her with me, can’t you?” 

He lifted his eyes to her face and let them rest 
there. She might be in love with Henry White, 
but, with all his heart and soul, he, Cap Van Dorn, 
the despised substitute, must forever adore her. 
She flushed to her white temples under that burn- 
ing gaze, and went on hurriedly : 

“T think she would be happy with me. I will 
go home and tell papa all about you and—Nellie— 
and you can bring her and Mammy over later in 
the day. Then you will be free. And, Mr. Van 
Dorn ”—leaning down from the saddle, she stretched 
out her hand impulsively—* please say that you for- 
give me all the silent injustice I've heaped on your 
defenseless head.”’ 

She had drawn the glove from her hand. It lay 
there slim and white and pink-tinted in his clasp. 
Cap bared his head and lifted it reverently to his lips. 

“ Be a friend to poor little Nellie,” he said, “and° 
I will forgive you ten thousand times over.” 


I thought you were his 
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CORDIALITY. 


By Cuarwotrre E. Rose. 


HAT has become of that one-time appreciated 
virtue of cordiality ? Has it had its little day 
und been packed away with grandmother’s dresses 
and labeled, * One of grandmother's characteristics. 
Too completely old-fashioned to be made over” ? 
Certain it is that we see it no more. In the lan- 
guage of that famous letter in “ Punch,” fron: Cam- 
bridge, America, to Cambridge, England, “ Hx- 
luditur.” Ina tew more years the dictionary will 
have a forlorn little Ods. at the end of the defini- 
tion of cordiality, which now reads: “ Sincere 
affection and kindliness ; warmth of regard, hearti- 
ness.” Surely these pearls are too precious to be 
lost. 

The lack of graciousness in our day is growing 
appalling. Especially is this true of women, whose 
lives should move to gracious ends. From the com- 
plaint of overdemonstration women have rushed 
to the opposite extreme of snobbishness. ‘Thus far, 
perchance, there is only the appearance of snobbery, 
but the evil spirit willnotlag behind. Even though 
one may now have a feeling-of gladness at meeting 
a friend, it is very * bad form” to exhibit it. Soon, 
ah! very soon, it will be equally obnoxious to enter- 
tain so plebeian a sensation at all. Nowadays, when 
friends meet, there is a slight—so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible—inclination of the head—et 
preterea nihil. No ghost of a smile, no lighting 
up of the eyes—perish the thought! 

lf we were sovereigns, there might, perhaps, be 
some sense in it. But being only ordinary, and some 
of us very ordinary, mortals, it is absurd to the last 
degree. Any show of warmth is mercilessly tabooed 
from the ranks of those who have pretensions 
toward being @ da mode. It is only those whose 
social position is unimpeachable who live up to the 
truth that kind hearts are more than coronets. It 
is only the precious souls who are a size too large 
for the fashions, that adhere to the old-time custom 
that infused genuine ring into the “ How glad lam 
tv see you!” or make of a gracious bow a song 
without words. 

Repression of this kind is utterlyfinexcusable. It 
is useless to say that Americans have no time to be 
courteous. Forakindly spirit makes itself felt much 
more quickly than an assumption of dignity. One 
can much more speedily spread abroad an atmosphere 
of warmth and good-will than an atmosphere of ice 
and hauteur. It is useless to imply that this latter 
is indicative of a higher state of civilization. For 
that civilization is always the highest which admits 
of and encourages an exchange of true ideas. Such 
a millennium is absolutely impossible where there is 
no closeness of fellowship. KF rankness and sincerity 
are plants of most exotic fragility, and require 
balmier airs. 

To alter this evil lies in the hands of one and all. 
Let us down with all false ideas of dignity which 
call for hauteur. Let us up with that more genuine 
power of character which needs no such makeshifts 
to impress itself. Let us set an example of warm, 
gracious cordiality. In short, let us be of those 
who, passing through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well, instead of spreading ice and desolation in our 
path. 


HOW THE BAKERS WENT EARLY -TO 
MEETING. 


By HaArkrerre REA. 


HE new minister who was called bore not a re- 
semblance to the former incumbent, unless it 
might be in a similar impression that he made of 
honest purpose and purity of thought. The old pas- 
tor had been gentle and meek in all his ways, study- 
ing hard to give his people most excellent sermons, 
coming back, sometimes, from a four weeks’ vaca- 
tion in summer with aching head and half-rested 
nerves, never dreaming of asking for another two 
weeks, that should have been voluntarily offered. 
If the congregation dropped into careless habits, he 
deeply regretted them, but offered no reproof. 

The new minister remarked to himself—for his 
wife was not with him—that it was high time to 
bring this church to a knowledge of its delinquen- 
cies. ‘The time for opening the services on Sun- 
day morning was nominally at half-past ten, but 
not more than half the congregation were present 
at that hour. 
hymn. ‘The reading of Scripture was a favorable 
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time for the entrance of the Smiths, Browns, and 
Plummers. A group waited near the door until 
the long prayer was over, and if the grown-up 
daughters of Peter James did not rustle up the 
aisle near the close of the anthem, the congregation 
knew that they were out of town. 

The young clergyman waited a few weeks, until 
he had called upon a large portion of the people. 
He began at first to visit the sick, and this plan 
became a stepping-stone to the confidence of those 
who were well. One Lord’s Day, after reading the 
notices, he said: “I am sure you will kindly re- 
ceive the suggestion that I make this morning, but 
I want to call your attention to the hour for opening 
our worship. It is announced as half-past ten. 
This does not mean twenty, twenty-five, or fifteen 
minutes of eleven. It means precisely half-past 
ten, and the organ prelude is as much a part of our 
service as the hymns or the sermon.” 

No one could remember a similar reproof from 
that pulpit, much as it had been needed. ‘The con- 
gregation, recovering from the first shock, rather 
liked the new sensation. Smiles rippled over sober 
faces, and glances at each other told the spirit with 
which it had been received. A general straighten- 
ing up of the audience was, apparently, the result 
of a stern mental resolve. 

The Bakers lived upon a farm about a mile from 
the village. ‘The head of the house, a most worthy 
man in every respect, and prompt enough in busi- 
ness relations, was yet persistently and uniformly 
late at church on Sabbath morning. ‘The horse was 
brought to the door fully three-quarters of an hour 
before its owner was ready, and Mrs. Baker, a 
grown-up daughter, Susie, little ‘Tim, and a bachelor 
brother passed that time in nervous irritability or 
hopeless patience. “I like to have ’em get pretty 
well along,” was the good-natured reply to all sug- 
gestions of haste. 

So three members of this family were highly 
pleased with the new minister’s reproof, and inwardly 
hoped that “ Pa” would appropriate the whole of it. 
He had no idea of taking more than his own share, 
and only observed to his pastor, “ Well, you hit the 
heel of Achilles a hard blow to-day.” 

But a fixed determination to be on time the next 
week, by force of strategy, took possession of a 
majority of the Baker household. 

“T will get to meeting early for once,” resolved 
the house-mother when Saturday night came, and 
she stood winding up the old clock, whose place was 
in the west entry. “I'll put this clock along twenty 
minutes. It’s the first time in my life I ever did 
such a thing, but I wi// not have the Deacon’s folks 
laughing to see us come inlate. There’s no earthly 
reason why we should, either.” 

It actually seemed as if the clock ticked faster 
out of pure astonishment at being hurried along, 
and she was glad to shut the door and lose the 
sound. 

Just as the sun looked in through the east win- 
dow on Sunday morning, David, the bachelor 
brother, aroused from sleep, and reflected that it 
was meeting day. “And I know what I’m going 
to do. Ill put that clock along half an hour before 
I let the cows out. I'll see if my bald head must 
go up that aisle after everybody's there. Wonder 
I never thought of doing it before!” 

He went into the kitchen and threw up the win- 
dows. The fragrance of sweetbrier and honey- 
suckle floated in, and the slow ticking of the tall 
old timepiece sounded clear and distinct as the 
strokes of a hammer through the stillness of the 
farmhouse. When David left the outside door 
open, the sunbeams danced upon the brown floor 
with a wide-awake alertness, suggesting to him that 
it was high time anyway that the family were 
up, and half an hour would be no loss. He patted 
the heads of the cattle, as he turned them down the 
river road, with an approving sense of his own fore- 
sight. 

Susie woke up two hours earlier than usual, for 
her young head was burdened with a scheme for 
taking her father to meeting on time. “I sha’n’t 


dare to tell ma,” ran the line of her thought, “ for — 
any of you, for I put it along twenty minutes last 


she never deceives pa in any way, but I do believe 
I'll put that clock along just a little way. Then 
we shall gain a few minutes without any fuss. 
Everybody will look at us and smile if we go in 
late to-<lay. Uncie Dave must have gone out. | 
don’t want a soul to know.” So, stealing down- 
stairs on tiptoe, through the kitchen, a pretty figure, 


and fresh herself as the early morning, she opened 
the glass door that covered the face of the clock, — 


once more speeded the long hand twenty minutes 


A number came in during the first | on its course, and then rushed back to her bed. 


The next one to disturb the silence of the long 


room was Mr. Baker himself. He glanced out into 
the entry. “Who'd have thought it was so late! 
Well, I've a good mind to put that clock along, and 
hurry ‘em up a little this morning. Believe I'll 
try and start off twenty minutes earlier. It'll be a 
good joke to have them think I’m late as usual—a 
pretty good joke, and I'll do it.” By the time he 
had turned the minute hand forward it was seven 
o'clock. Calling to his wife that she must hurry 
up or she’d be late, he went out tv the barn in a 
state of inward delight. 

An interested observer would have noticed that 
little ‘Tim was the only one entirely at his ease 
through breakfast. When the family started off 
in the carryall, each one, except the child, began to 
have a secret misgiving that by some mistake the 
clock was turned too tar ahead. It seemed sur- 
prisingly early. There was altogether a lack of 
directness in the sun’s rays, not usually noticeable 
on their weekly ride. No sign of church-going 
was visible at any of the neighbors’ houses. One 
of the Maynard boys, standing in the open barn, 
threw up his cap as they passed. At the Walkers’ 
David caught a glimpse, through the window, of 
the old gentleman standing before a small looking- 
glass and just beginning to shave. Actually at 
Deacon Smuith’s they were studying their Sunday- 
school lesson in the sitting-room. He hoped no 
one but himself had made these observations. 

They drove to their usual hitching-post under a 
rock maple tree, and alighted. ‘Tim hurried to 
open the gate. 

It was locked. No trace of the sexton even; 
only the cool, sweet air rustled through the trees. 
Above, the white clouds rolled up in great fleecy 
masses, as if they were trying to afford a deeper 
look into the blue sky, and the Sabbath morning 
stillness rested upon the sacred place like the peace 
of God. Four people looked inquiringly at each 
other. “We are making up for past offenses,” 
said David, with a faint smile. 

“ Perhaps there isn't any meeting to-day,” sug- 
gested Susie, and immediately felt as if deception 
was driving her deeper and deeper. 

“ It’s the strangest thing I ever knew,” remarked 
Mrs. Baker, and then wondered if she hadn't told 
a lie. 

They found a window that was unfastened. The 
boy crept in and opened a side door. He proposed 
that they take a ride, but this plan was promptly 
vetoed by his mother. When the family entered 
the building and looked at the clock, it was five 
minutes past nine. 

The young minister, who had been writing a new 
sermon through the week, had not succeeded in 
rounding off the closing period. It-had occurred 
to him that a few minutes alone in the church 
might furnish the needed inspiration. Living close 
by, he walked over; but what was his amazement 
to be met. near the entrance by Mr. Baker, and 
after him by the whole family. 

* What is the meaning of this?’ he exclaimed. 

Mr. Baker had by this time returned to his usual 
sense of humor. 

* Why, you see, brother, you made such an im- 
pression upon us last Sunday that we thought we 
wouldn’t go home at all, so we stayed through the 
week, and here we are.” 

“No,” interposed Uncle David, * that is stretch- 
ing the story; we came here last night so as to be 
up in good season this morning.” 

“ But what is it, friends? You are giving me 
an awful sense of responsibility.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Baker, “Ill own up. I 
thought [’d be on time and please my wife and 
daughter this morning, so I gave the clock a little 
push, and I suppose sent it,too far ahead—that is 
all.” 

“Oh, pa!” eried Susie, with burning cheeks, “ it 
is all my fault. I got up and put the clock ahead 
twenty minutes, so we could come early to-day.” 

This was too much for Uncle David's generosity. 

“Oh, come, I put it along this morning myself 
half an hour when I first went out.”’ 

“ Well,” burst in Mrs. Baker, “I did better than 


night when I locked up the house.” 
By this time the minister had dropped upon a 


seat, while the family, after staring at each other 
for a moment, followed him in a paroxysm of 


laughter. 


the sexton appeared in the yard. 


Then the clergyman wiped his eyes. 
shook hands all round, and hastened home just as 
The minister 
entered his pulpit at the usual time in some trepi- 


dation, for fear that a glimpse of the Baker family 
_ would overcome his gravity. 
But no such result followed. The hearty laugh 


| 
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had only roused qnickness of thought and energy 
of speech, and he preached with unusual power. 
The family clock was never made to swerve from 
its faithful time-keeping again, but a steady im- 
provement of Mr. Baker’s punctuality in church- 
going was apparent from that date. 


“SPOILING CHILDREN.” 


“"T°HE worst injury any parents can inflict on 

society is to pet and spoil their children in 
such a way that when they grow up the world will 
regret that they did not die in infaney. A mother 
allows her boy to ‘answer her back’ and treat her 
rudely. Years after she has gone to her account 
another person will reap the bitter harvest of her 
weakness. ‘The spoiled son will have taken to him- 
self a wife, whom he treats in the same rude man- 
ner that he was permitted to adopt toward his 
mother. <A spoiled boy may possibly become a 
worthy, religious man, but the effeet of his having 
been spoiled will be seen in the large amount of 
dross that will overlie the gold. He will be ill- 
mannered, overbearing, selfish, and generally dis- 
agreeable. Mothers, you can prevent this! When 
a boy is given to you, accept him, not as a play- 
thing merely, but as a most sacred trust—a talent 
to be put to the best account. Train him to be 
pure, truthful, unselfish, independent. Teach him 
to hate cruelty, to take the part of the weak, to 
recognize the special gentleness and respectful con- 
sideration due to a woman, particularly to his 
mother and sisters. In this way you may prevent 
your pets from ever becoming pests.” 

The above extract is from * The Five ‘Talents of 
Women,” and most heartily will it be indorsed by 
even those who offend against its ideas most. The 
need of care for cliildren is an undisputed question ; 
and sometimes one is forced to question if the 
results for the great mass of children would not 
have been better if we had learned to use the word 
culture instead of care when speaking of their 
training. Caring for a child seems to be purely 
physical and financial, the two responsibilities of a 
child's guarding that can be trusted to honest serv- 


ants. Culture recognizes more in a ehild than the 
body. It recognizes a mind and a soul; it recog- 


nizes a future for which the present is a preparation 
working to positive results. 

Yesterday, that well-dressed mother who quietly 
put a rugged, healthy boy in a vacant seat in a 
Fourth Avenue car, ostentatiously paying full fare— 
though the boy was under age—while an elderly 
gentleman stood up, certainly was taking a care of 
the child that was sadly lacking in eulture. ‘The 
possibility of gentle consideration for others in the 
future of a boy so trained is hopeless. 

Culture means care, but far more than care. It 
means the study of the future citizen im all his rela- 
tions ; it means the constant pruning of disagreeable 
habits ; it means the imposing of burdens that will 
develop thought and consideration for others. Bacl 
table manners in a child are the reflex of ignorance 
or carelessness of the parents, and, when developed 
till they become habits, are bonds that were woven 
by the parent. Selfishness and disregard of the 
rights of others are but the natural fruit of a child- 
hood that may have had care, but lacked that which 
is far higher, culture. ‘The time to begin culture is 
in the cradle, when the baby lies plastie to every 
influence about him. 


CAKE. 
I. 


By Eursapetu Roprtson Scovin. 


S winter approaches, wise housekeepers begin to 
marshal their forees for the coming season, 
that by prudent forethought they may earry on the 
campaign with as little trouble as is possible to 
bring it to a suecessful issue. In other words, re- 
membering the vigorous appetites that cold weather 
ealls into being, they plan to provide a store of deli- 
cacies to gratify them, that when the long evenings 
come they may not be found in the deplorable con- 
dition of having “nothing for tea.” Preserving 
and canning fruit having been satisfactorily disposed 
of, there is time to turn the attention to the cake- 
box, which in most country houses fills an impor- 
tant niche in the storeroom, and, as every louse- 
mother knows well, must be often replenished. 

The following recipes are all well-tried ones, and 
have stood the test of so many years’ service that 
they may be thoroughly relied upon. 

To begin with the old-established favorite, which 
once at least in the year, at Thanksgiving or at 


where both did not appear. 


Christmas, must be produced in every well-regu- 
lated household that can afford the luxury, 


PLUM CAKE. 


Rub together a pound and a quarter of butter 
and a pound of sugar, beat the yolks of twelve eggs 
very light and add them, stir in one pound of sifted 
flour and the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth. Have ready three pounds of raisins, stoned 
and cut in halves, a pound and a half of currants, 
well washed and dried, a pound of citron, eut in 
small, thin pieces; flour the fruit and add it, with 
the citron, to the mixture ; sift in a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, another of allspice, half as much mace 
and cloves, and grate in half a nutmeg ; lastly put in 
three tablespoonfuls of strawberry jam to make the 
cake dark, beat the mixture well, and bake in 
loaves, in well-buttered tins, four hours. The oven 
must be kept at a steady heat, and happy is the 
woman who has a brick oven at her command for 
this important operation. 


POUND CAKE 


is second only to its friend and neighbor, plum cake. 
In old times they always went together, and no 
wedding feast was considered properly furnished 
To make it, take one 
pound of butter and the same weight of white sugar, 
beat them to a cream, add the yolks of twelve eggs, 
well beaten, sift in one pound of flour, add the 
whites of the eggs whipped to a froth, half a tea- 
spoonful of mace, a whole nutmeg, grated, and 
three tablespoonfuls of rose water. Bake in any 
shape desired. 
SPONGE CAKE. 

The old-fashioned sponge cake was made solely 
of sugar, eggs, and flour, and was a most difficult 
manufacture to bring to perfection. A modern 
substitute, which will be found very satisfactory, is 
made as follows: Stir together three cups of white 
sugar and the well-beaten yolks of six eggs, pour 
in a cup of cold water, add four cups of sifted flour, 
with one teaspoonful of soda and two of cream of 
tartar mixed with it, flavor with essence of lemon 
to taste, and lastly add the white of the eggs beaten 
so that they are quite firm. Bake in a quick oven. 
Proper baking is the great secret of success with 
sponge cake. 

CRULLERS 


are distinctly a winter cake, and seem strangely out 
of place at any other season. “ Krollers, or Won- 
ders,” they are called in the old recipe books, and 
many different rvles are given for making them. 
An ancient family recipe that has done duty for 
generations, and perhaps originated with some 
worthy Dutch vrow in the days when New Am- 
sterdam was still a village, says: “Take of flour two 
pounds, butter half a pound, sugar three-quarters of 
a pound, mix well together; add six eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten separately, and a teaspoonful of 
eround cinnamon. The dough should be rolled 
thin, oblong pieces about three inches long and two 
inches wide cut from it, and each of these divided 
into three strips, which must be braided together 
and the ends pinched into one to keep them in 
position. A few slices of raw potato boiled in 
the lard before putting in the ecrullers clarifies it 
and prevents them from tasting disagreeably of it.” 


HUMORS OF THE MAIL. 


ELIS first letter from the West is written on 

elegant paper; as the seal of the envelope is 
broken, revealing the impress stamp of one of the 
best stationery establishments in the East, a faint 
delicious perfume escapes. The handwriting shows 
training. The letter, which is carefully written, re- 
fers to an article that appeared some months ago in 
The Christian Union; but while every other word 
in the letter is distinct, the title the writer gives can- 
not be deciphered. The letter passed from hand to 
hand; all deciphered * The care of—” but what? 
It might be “lens,” but we had never had such an 
article, so that must be wrong. All this time, no 
doubt, the writer was fuming at the negligence of 
The Christian Union in not forwarding the desired 
paper. The letter was put under a paper-weight 
on the desk where it was in sight waiting for a 
moment of inspiration. There it stayed, an impu- 
dent, persistent interrogation point. One morning, 
when the air was filled with life and vitality, and 


_all life’s conundrums seemed easy to solve, the let- 
| ter was read once more, and * On the Care of Hens” 


— 


we read in triumph. We had not had an article 
with the above title in years, but in May, 1888, we 
had an article entitled “To the Great Army of 


raising of poultry. it must be the one desired by the 
writer, and the paper was sent. 

Here is a postal from Brooklyn, calling, we 
were going to say, in a loud and angry tone, the 
attention of The Christian Union to the fact that 
the writer does not receive his paper regularly. 
The ecard is without any address but the post-mark. 

Here is another letter from a contributor. If the 
article referred to had even a small part of the 
spice of the letter, it would be good. The writer is 
very indignant because an article submitted three 
months before has not been heard from, but neg- 
lects to put in the name of the article. We are 
prepared for the next attack from the same quar- 
ter. 

Here is another contributor who, by great self- 
control, politely asks about a manuscript ; the sense 
of unjust treatment is evident. The manuseript is 
found awaiting identification ; it was sent without 
name of the writer or address. A letter may have 
preceded or followed it, but with the mass of corre- 
spondence connected with editing a paper it is im- 
possible to remember detached names. 

Here is another letter, an appeal for help for a 
helpless girl. It is impossible to determine whether 
the number of the house given is 16 or 76; both 
numbers are put on the envelope, but it will cer- 
tainly delay the receipt of the answer. Letters are 
received daily with every lime legible but name and 
address: these are crowded into a corner, or are 
so carelessly written that they can only be deei- 
phered by referring to the mailing list, if the writer 
states that he is a subseriber. Hours of worry and 
annoyance would be saved if people would only re- 
member that hundreds of letters are written every 
week to the editorial rooms of their favorite 
paper, on all sorts of subjects, and that definiteness 
of statement, care, and legibility will insure prompt- 
ness of reply, unless a delay ts oceasioned by seek- 
ing further information. 


LABOR’S ASSISTANTS. 
“ILE housekeeper well knows that if she would 
be free from the moth that doth destroy, from 
the flies that tantalize, from the bugs that disgust, 
she must use the ounce of prevention liberally, and 
that at no time is the ounce of prevention so sure to 
make the pound of cure unnecessary as at this 
season. Many remedies are vouched for as the 
most efficacious to rid the house of pests. For 
roaches, bedbugs, in fact all vermin that delight in 
eracks and crevices, benzine is ao almost certain 
destroyer. Put pure benzine in a machine-oil ean, 
and squirt into the places where these terrors of 
the housekeeper hide. 

Ammonia is also a remedy not dangerous, but 
most effective. Ammonia should not be used on 
paint or varnish: it discolors the paint and turns 
varnish white. Borax, powdered, is an effective 
exterminator of roaches; sprinkle freely around the 
sink and pipes, the floor and the baseboard. not 
once or twice, but every night for 1 week, and the 
result will justify the trouble. 

Moths are destroyed and their eggs will never 
hateh where any pungent odor remains. Camphor is 
very effectual, but must be used liberally. Not here 
a little and there a little will answer, but a deluge 
to the pest world, and constant vigilanee is the 
price to be paid for freedom from house pests. 


PICKED UP. 

Citron preserve should be made as late in the 
season as possible, when the melons are ripest. 
After paring, cut into fancy shapes, but not too 
small. Cook till tender, in just water enough to 
cover, with a large spoonful of alum added. Drain 
the pieces well, and then cook half an hour in the 
preserving sirup, with the juice of several lemons 
added, omitting the rind, as it is apt to impart a 
bitter taste. In a few weeks this citron may be 
taken from the sirup, drained, dipped in powdered 
sugar, and dried on plates in the sun, when it is 
very nice for cake, to add to its flavor and beauty. 
If this is to be done on a large seale, however, the 
pieces of citron should be quite large, for conven- 
ience. 


Good articles always command a fair price, ex- 
cepting at the close of the market, when a dealer 
will sell at a reduction rather than risk the keeping. 
Visit the market yourself, rather than order by 
mail or messenger; be more interested in your own 
welfare, and you will supply your table with better 
food at one-half the expense. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 
AUGUSTE’S BAYOU. | 


By CuHarRLeEs LEDYARD NorRrTon. 


HE St. Landrys lived on a heavily timbered 
peninsula of bottom land away down on the 
Atchafalaya River in Western Louisiana. You may 
easily find the place on a map of the Gulf States. 
A few miles above where the Red River falls into 
the Mississippi you will see a stream joining the Red 
River like any of its other branches, but if you fol- 
low it to the southward you will notice that it grows 
larger instead of smaller, and has branches of its 
own. After a while it expands into a great lake, 
then contracts again, and finally empties itself into 
the Gulf of Mexico, where it has a bay of its own 
nearly half as large as Long Island Sound. In point 
of fact, it is not a river at all, but a bayou, as they 
are called in that region—one of the members of the 
great Mississippi Delta. During most of the year 
it serves as an outlet for surplus water from the 
Red River; but that stream does not at all agree 
with the Mississippi in the matter of floods, and 
when the melting snows of the far north come rush- 
ing southward, the Mississippi not only fills its own 
channel to overflowing, but backs up the Red River 
and takes possession of the Atchafalaya.’ If you 
will examine the map, you will see one or two large 
islands near where the two rivers unite, and there 
is general confusion of bayous and couwlées that 
indicates a mighty strife of tremendous currents. 
There is a general belief that the whole inhabited 
portion of the lower Mississippi is guarded by em- 
bankment or levées, but there are wide tracts that 
are not so protected ; and on one of these stood the 
St. Landry homestead. 

It was a veritable peninsula—almost an island— 
for the river curved around it like the Greek letter 
Q, so that when a steamboat whistled for wood at 
either side of the neck, the boys would hurry to one 
or other of the landings and cast off one of the flat- 
boats that were always kept piled high with wood, 
ready for the furnace fires. To the drifting boat 
the steamer would make fast and go on her way, 
up or down stream. By the time she had steamed 
around the bend the wood was unloaded, and at a 
suitable distance above the other landing the flat- 
boat was cast adrift again and propelled to the bank 
with big, clumsy oars. 

It was necessary to have several of these flats, for 
sometimes they would accumulate at the down- 
stream landing in spite of the best calculations, and 
the steamboat captains were apt to use rather violent 
language when they could not get wood at the par- 
ticular place where they wanted it. 

One afternoon the boys had supplied wood to a 
downward-bound steamboat that had unluckily come 
along when the supply was short at the upper land- 
ing. ‘The captain wanted two boat-loads, and the 
boys had been obliged to take one boat from the 
lower landing and have it cast loose several miles 
down stream. ‘This involved a deal of work, or else 
the expense of having the empty flat towed back by 
the next upward-bound captain who happened to 
be in an accommodating frame of mind. At this 
particular time it had seemed necessary to work the 
boat back by hand, and although the water was low 
and the current sluggish at that season, it had been 
a hard and tedious job. 

St. Landry pére and his three sous were pretty 
well tired out when they sat in the “ gallery ” after 
supper. 

The gallery of a house in the Louisiana lowlands 
would be called a piazza or a veranda in the North- 
ern States ; and it should be mentioned, in this con- 
nection, that the St. Landry mansion stood upon 
stilts of timber, in the rough, about seven feet high. 
This was to insure safety in time of flood, for 
always once and sometimes twice or thrice during 
the year the peninsula was covered five or six feet 
deep with a great moving sheet of red-brown water 
that slid silently between the tree trunks to the 
southward, and yearly left its rich deposit of prairie 
svil on every inch of land from Red River to the 
Gulf. It was a bit inconvenient sometimes to have 
to carry wood and water up and down the twelve 
steps that led from the ground to the gallery, but, 
on the other hand, it was a very great comfort when 
a norther was howling through the trees, and the 
river above banks and still rising, to turn into one’s 
ms and feel certain that nothing short of a tidal 
wave could reach the floor. 


| Louisianians ay drop the first two letters of the 
name, and eallit ** Chafalaya,”’ : 


Such was the gallery where the tired man and 
boys rested while the women folk cleared the 
supper-table and put the house to rights for. the 
night. 

“ Father,” said Auguste, the eldest son, after a 
silence of a few minutes, “ I’m tired of this towing 
business. In spite of all we can do, we are caught 
now and then. We lose a boat altogether every 
few months when we have to go down stream, and 
three or four times a year we have a regular grind 
as we have had to-day.” 

“ Well, Auguste,” said his father, “ what are you 
going to do about it? Have a steamboat of your 
own 

“No, but I propose to make the river do the 
work for us.” 

“How can you do that, Auguste? The river 
does much work for us now, to be sure, but how can 
you make it bring back what it takes away?” 

“T have a plan that I think can be carried out ; 
and if you will give us leave to cut down a lot of 
trees and use a plow for a few days, I am pretty 
sure we can make the next high water do us a good 
turn.” 

St. Landry pére liked to encourage his boys to 
be ingenious and enterprising, so, after ascertaining 
more in detail what the plan was, he gave his con- 
sent. 

Next morning Auguste and Jack, with their axes 
on their shoulders, started for the neck to lay out 
the work. 

Now, this neck was like a thousand similar ones 
all through that region, except that it had some 
peculiar features that favored Auguste’s project. It 
was about a thousand feet wide, and a trifle lower 
than the land on either side of it. Ages before, in 
all probability, it had been a river-bed ; then it had 
perhaps become partly choked with driftwood at the 
upper end and become a bayou, while the river 
opened for itself a new channel. After afew more 
years the driftwood at the upper end had decayed 
and formed a permanent dike covered with vines, 
and the bayou had become a “coolie,” or “ coulée,” 
as the local dialect has it. As years passed by, 
the annual floods left their deposits of soil in the 
bed of the coulée, and it had gradually filled up and 
was now covered with a heavy growth of timber 
hardly to be distinguished from the surrounding 
woods, save that it consisted mainly of cypresses, 
while on the older land pecans, magnolias, cotton- 
woods, and gum trees abounded. 

The old coulée was near an eighth of a mile 
wide, and deepest in the middle. Auguste and Jack 
walked first across the upper end, and selected a 
place where it seemed to them the river bank was a 
little lower than elsewhere. From this they “ blazed” 
two rows of trees about fifty feet apart, running 
straight across the neck. It took them the greater 
part of the day to do this. Toward evening St. 
Landry pére came to see how work went on, and 
was further enlightened as to the young engineer’s 
plans. 

“The whole gang can go to work to-morrow 
morning, father, and cut and haul everything be- 
tween these two blazed rows.” 

Now, it happened that, although St. Landry had 
worn the Confederate gray in his younger days, he 
had through his field-glass seen something of Yankee 
lumbering on scientific principles, and, after looking 
over the ground, he unfolded to Auguste a scheme 
that made that young person fairly tremble with 
excitement. 

* How astonished the gang will be!” he cried. 
“ Don’t say a word to any of them about it, Jack, 
and I ean blaze all the crooked trees to-morrow, 
and they can get those out of the way first.” 

The boys were out “soon in de mawnin’,” as 
Southern darkies say when they mean early, and 
by *sun-up” a dozen black axmen were at work 
felling a score or more of crooked, broken, or dis- 
torted trees that grew among the straight cypress 
trunks between the blazed lines. ‘This work was 
accomplished in due time, and the wood stacked as 
usual at the two landings. 

Then, beginning at the lower side of the neck, 
Auguste set the men to work cutting “kerfs”’! at 
the foot of all the remaining trees. One deep kerf 
was cut on the south side of each tree, and a shal- 
lower one on the north side, for the old coulée ran 
nearly north and south. 

The axmen were greatly puzzled and amused at 
this proceeding. 

“ Wot all dis yere foolishness?’ said an old black 


1 A‘ kerf,’’ in lumbermen’s dialect, is the wedge-shaped 
notch cut by an axman in felling a tree or chopping a log in 
7, - position determines the direction in which the tree 
will fall, 


uncle with white whiskers. “I dun chop wood 
roun’ yere since fo’ de war, an’ I never see no trees 
cut dis way.” 

“Nebber you min’, Uncle Bill, I ’spec’s Mist’ 
Giiste, he teach you sumpin’, if you is as ole as 
Metusalum.” 

Auguste kept his own counsel, and in a few hours 
every tree showed two deep gashes at its foot, and 
the resinous scent of freshly cut wood filled the air. 
The trees that stood close along the river bank were 
cut last, but before attacking them they were 
propped with stout poles so that the kerfs could be 
driven deeper than usual without causing them to fall. 

Uncle Bill’s advice was taken in regard to this, 
for the old woodchopper knew to a nicety how far 
it was safe to go, and in which direction a tree 
would naturally fall. When Uncle Bill was satisfied 
that a few strokes of the ax would send all the trees 
over as soon as the props were removed, Auguste 
told the gang to rest while he called his father and 
the rest of the family to see the fun. 

In a few minutes every one on the place, includ- 
ing even old Phyllis, the black cook, and her pick- 
aninnies, were ranged on the river bank, all, save St. 
Landry pére, in a state of wondering perplexity as 
to what it all meant. By this time, however, old 
Uncle Bill had solved the problem in his own mind, 
and as he saw Auguste returning he rose and re- 
marked, carelessly : 

“Now den, Mist’ Giiste an me we show you uns 
how to chop down trees.” 

A general grunt of incredulity passed along the 
sable group of axmen, but Auguste spoke up cheer- 
ily: “ Now, boys, two of you to each tree, and drop 
‘em as near together as you can.” Ina moment a 
dozen axes were ringing, and rapidly the broad chips 
flew out. 

* Easy there, Joe and Sip! Not too fast! A 
little quicker there, Cuff! You are getting left. All 
together now; keep it going.” And so, with a cau- 
tionary word now and then, the chopping went on. 

At length Unele Bill announced that the trees 
were only kept from falling by their props, and a 
man was stationed at each one to knock it away 
when the word was given. 

All being ready, Auguste swung his hat. “ Let 
‘em go, boys! All together, and stand clear, every- 
body !” 

The props were knocked away and left where they 
fell, the black axmen running actively to the river 
bank so as to be out of the way. Then one by one 
the stately tops rocked gently, a breath of air from 
the river increased the movement, and presently, 
almost together, six mighty cypresses swayed over 
to the southward. 

Slowly at first the spreading green tops moved 
across the sky, long gray streamers of Spanish 
moss flying out as the motion grew swifter. Then 
came a splintering and rending of tough fibers, and 
the growth of a hundred years went crashing earth- 
ward. 

But the movement did not cease! Descending 
in a mighty sweep against the neighboring trees, 
these, too, yielded and were borne down. The 
crash of splintering butts and the roar of falling 
trunks became almost continuous. Madame St. 
Landry and the girls covered their eyes and ears in 
terror. Aunt Phyllis and her pickaninnies fled to- 
ward the house, followed by the yelping house dogs 
with their tails between their legs. ‘Two loose 
mules who had followed the crowd, with the curi- 
osity of their kind, laid back their ears and bolted. 
The old Confederate major was fairly carried away. 
He yelled and swung his hat as he had not done 
since he led his men desperately up the slope of 
Little Round Top. 

The passengers on a passing steamer thought a 
tornado had struck through the St. Landry woods, 
and well they might, for in five minutes after the 
first tree fell a clear avenue opened across the neck 
from bank to bank, leaving only one mighty patri- 
arch, bearded with gray moss, towering alone in 
the midst of the treeless space. For two or three 
minutes it stood as if surveying the desolation of its 
surroundings, and then, with a booming crash, it 
toppled over, and stretched its length upon the ruin 
that man had wrought. 

“Tell ye, boys,” said Uncle Bill, scratching 
his gray wool, “ Mist ’Giiste an’ me, we done plan 
dat ar business pretty good, didn’t us?” 

“"Twa'n't no such foolishness as you tole us, was 
it, Unele Bill ?” 

“You go home to you maw, boy! You ain't got 
no spect fo’ yo’ elders,” and Uncle Bill shouldered 
his ax and started for his cabin, followed by the 
laughter of the other negroes, to whose simple 
minds this achievement was as wonderful as the 
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building of the great Eifel tower is to the engineer- 
ing world. 

So ended the first chapter of Auguste’s project. 
Then followed weeks of prosaic and commonplace 
wood-cutting and hauling, until the ground was clear 
of all save the undergrowth and the lighter branches. 
Taking advantage of a favorable wind, these were 
burned, and then, with the aid of a mule team anda 
plow, straight furrows were run from bank to bank, 
and cleaned out as deeply as possible with a seraper. 
The banks themselves were cut away with the aid 
of shovels until only enough earth remained to 
serve as a temporary dike when the river rose, 
for its surface was now many feet lower than the 
bottom of the shallow drain. Finally, the blazed 
trees along the sides of the opening were carefully 
felled so that they lay one overlapping another, 
with their spreading tops pointing down stream. 

Then there was nothing to do but wait for high 
water in the Red; and gradually it came, swelling 
higher and higher day by day, till it was within 
two or three feet of the top of the bank. Mean- 
while there had been some slight leakage into the 
drain, not enough to do any harm, and now it was 
thought that the time had come to cut the upper 
dike. Auguste and Jack did the work with their 
own hands—only a few spadefuls, and then the 
dark reddish water began to stream through into 
the old coulée bed. 

The little spaded trench was full in a twinkling, 
and as the current ran it seemed in some mysteri- 
ous way to gain in strength and volume without at 
first increasing its width. But presently the edges 
of this cut began to crumble and cave in. 

Tufts of grass and little bushes followed. The 
roots of a small tree resisted on one side, but the 
stream boiled angrily about it, and in a few minutes 
it, too, was undermined and went down. 

By the time the coulée bed was filled with water, 
and level with the river surface, the new channel 
was ten feet wide and as deep as the head of the 
plowed trench. 

It was uncertain whether the bank would hold 
what had been left at the lower landing, and it was 
not of much consequence whether it did or not. As 
the event proved, it was amply strong, but its top 
was almost awash when the water had reached its 
level. The boys ran through the neck path with 
their spades, and to their delight found that the 
water in the coulée bed was at least four feet higher 
than that in the river below—a considerably 
greater fallthan at the other end. A trench was 
eagerly opened, and, with a feeling akin to awe, the 
little Sgroup—for Major St. Landry and some of 
the hands had followed—stood and watched the 
hungry water swallow the crumbling soil. 

The work was faster and more irresistible here 
than it had been above. When night fell a fierce 
boiling current twenty feet wide, and of unknown 
depth, was rushing across the neck, and St. Lan- 
dry’s was no longer a peninsula. 

In the morning it was still wider and deeper, and 
when the boys explored it in a skiff, and took 
soundings, they found that in mid-channel the irre- 
sistible water had eaten two or three feet, as nearly 
as they could judge, below the original bottom of 
their plowed drain. 

As a matter of precaution the felled trees along 
the sides of the coulée were, by the Major’s advice, 
secured as firmly as possible with long grapevines, 
and then, as nothing more could be done, the flood 
was allowed to have its own wild way. 

Day by day the old coulée bed revealed itself, 
but how changed! Not even a single stump re- 
mained in the channel; all of them had been under- 
mined, uprooted, and buried in the mud far down 
in the river bed, or else floated away and lodged 
on some point to do their part in changing the 
course of the river at some future day. The felled 


trees at the sides of the passage had caught and: 


held ‘a vast quantity of flood trash, and as the sea- 
son advanced all sorts of vegetation sprang up 
and knitted the mass together so that it made an 
almost impenetrable shield against the action of 
water. 

As soon as the current became reasonably gentle, 
the boys poled an empty flatboat from the lower 
to the upper landing, and, after they had made her 
fast, fired a feu de joie with their guns, for they 
considered it proof positive that their work was a 
success. And a success it is, for steamboats some- 
times go through at very high water, and if you will 
get the very latest Government chart, and examine 
it very closely, you may perhaps be able to find a 
short cut-off named 


AvGustTe’s Bayou. 


TALKS WITH GIRLS ABOUT COOKING. 
By Anna BARROWS. 
III.— BREAKFAST. 


“ Life within doors has few pleasanter prospects than 
a neatly arranged and well-provisioned breakfast-table.” 
—{ Hawthorne. 

OME form of wheat, oatmeal, or corn should 

make part of every breakfast. These should be 
partially cooked the day before using, since all 
coarse grains require long cooking, and the coarser 
the grain the more time needed. Such foods swell 
to about four times their original bulk in cooking, 
so but a small quantity is needed at the beginning. 
Very coarse grains sometimes need soaking in a 
small quantity of water, then are put in_ boiling 
water ; the finely ground should be smoothly mixed 
with a little cold water, then put into boiling water ; 
but the general method is as follows: Add one 
teaspoonful of salt to each cupful of grain, and mix 
with four or five times as much boiling water ; cook 
rapidly for a few minutes, stirring several times ; 
then cover and cook slowly, without stirring, for two 
or three hours in a double boiler or a pail set in 
water to avoid burning. By making these prepara- 
tions at night we save time and trouble in the morn- 
ing. 

1 for our fire. First, all cinders and ashes 
must be removed; the drafts all opened to give a 
free current of air up chimney—for hot air always 
rises, and there must be a chance for cold air to 
come and takeits place. A fire needs air to breathe 
quite as much as you or I. ‘Though stoves vary 
much, all have drafts and dampers answering the 
same purpose as windows and doors in a house. 
In the fire-box we put first paper or shavings, 
then soft wood split fine, lastly a little of the 
hard wood or coal on which we depend for heat. 
We must remember to arrange these evenly, so the 
ends will burn as well as the center, and to leave 
openings for the current of heated air to rise. Brush 
off the stove, put on all covers, blacken if needed, 
then light the fire and polish the stove while it heats, 
next add more coal, fill the kettles with perfectly 
fresh water, and close the oven damper. 

Now be sure that your own person and every- 
thing in the kitchen are neat and in order. What- 
ever is to be done for breakfast, begin with that 
which needs most time for cooking. We first put 
the oatmeal where it will be thoroughly heated. 
There is little cooking to be done this morning, 
for the cellar showed an abundant supply of 
food, but it must be skillfully “warmed over.” 
This plate of cold veal (or chicken, lamb, mutton, 
or beef), with its gravy, shall furnish our meat. 
“ But that is all bones,” you say. Wait and see if 
all good meat need be large enough for slices. Cut 
off every bit of meat, cover the bones with cold 
water, and simmer while we chop the meat. Here 
is a pint of solid meat, free from bones and gristle, 
and half a eup of rich, brown gravy; as that is not 
enough to moisten the meat, we add a cupful of 
water from the bones; that would be richer had 
the bones simmered longer—a reason for beginning 
yesterday to get to-day’s breakfast. 

When there is more gravy than meat, thicken 
with a spoonful or two of bread or cracker crumbs ; 
or stuffing from the meat may be used. The quan- 
tity of seasoning depends on that already in the 
gravy. We let the meat and gravy get boiling hot, 
and just before serving toast four slices of bread, 
put them on a hot platter, and pour the minced 
meat over them. An egg dropped into a muffin- 
ring set in boiling water. and cooked till firm, may 
be placed on each slice of the meat toast. 

Another way to serve minced meat is to use less 
gravy, and to one pint of meat add two beaten eggs. 
Spread one tablespoonful of butter over a_ hot 
frying-pan, pour in the meat, shake the pan gently 
to keep the meat from sticking to it, but do not stir. 
Cook till the egg is firm and a brown crust is 
formed on the bottom, then fold together, and turn 
out on a hot platter. 

These dishes need little time for cooking, as the 
meat has already been cooked. The points to be 
remembered are: 1. To remove everything uneat- 
able. 2. To season carefully—neither too much nor 
too little. 3. To serve very hot. These directions 
apply to vegetable as well as meat dishes. 

While the meat warms, our potato cakes are 
brushed over with milk, that they may brown 
quickly ; put on a tin and into the oven for fifteen 
to twenty minutes, till golden brown. Now we put 
platters and plates for the table, warming. 

There were rolls enough for breakfast left from 
supper last night; dip them quickly in cold water, 
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put in one tin covered with another, and heat in the 
oven. 

A good way to use slices of stale bread is what 
is called German, French, or egg toast, or fried 
bread. Beat one egg, add one cup of milk, a speck 
of salt; soak the bread in this till soft, but not 
broken. This is enough for four to six slices. Fry 
till golden brown in a well-greased frying-pan. 

If there is no bread to warm over for breakfast, 
a corn-cake will be the simplest thing temake. Sift 
together several times, to thoroughly mix, one cup 
cup corn meal, one-half cup flour, one tablespoonful 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful salt, one level teaspoon- 
ful soda. Then stir in one cup sour milk till 
there are no lumps, and beat well. Pour into a 
well-greased tin, and bake fifteen or. twenty min- 
utes in a hot oven. If there is no sour milk at 
hand, use sweet, but instead of soda take one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar and one-half teaspoonful 
soda and one well-beaten egg. 

Now the tea-kettle boils, and it is time to make 
the coffee. The best coffee is made by letting 
boiling water run through the coffee several times, 
but not allowing it to boil. ‘That is not quite so 
easily done with the common coffee-pots, and very 
good coffee is made thus: In a clean, dry coffee- 
pot put one tablespoonful of coffee for each per- 
son who drinks it, add a bit of fish skin or some 
broken egg-shells, or beat the coffee with part 
of the white of an egg and some cold water. 
Pour over all one cupful boiling water for each 
spoonful of coffee: Let it boil up once, add one- 
half cup or one cup of cold water, pour out enough 
to clear the spout, and pour back ; then set on the 
back of the stove, where it cannot boil, for five 
or ten minutes before serving. 

There is a decorative department in housework as 
well as needlework, and, as Mrs. Whitney has said, 
“ | suppose that eye and touch and feeling are all 
educated by the commonest, teasing, little, every- 
day things; the trying to fit things and lay them 
straight ; the making of beds ; the setting of tables.” 
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MULTIPLICATION VS. ADDITION. 
PICKED up one of the daily papers the other 


day, and read this item: “The Arounder 
dropped into the post-office yesterday to post a little 
billet to a maiden, and while buying his stamp saw 
a boy slowly counting a sheet of two-cent stamps. 
Any ordinary person, to be sure they were the right 
number, would have counted how many there were 
in the top row, counted the number of rows, multi- 
plied, and got the result. Not so the boy. Pa- 
tiently he told over every stamp on the sheet until 
he had ascertained there were just a hundred, when 
he sighed for relief and trotted away.” 

Now, a boy who would waste time like that can 
never make his mark in this busy world. In doing 
any work we all want to do it the best way, but we 
must learn next how to do it the best way in the 
least time. We must learn to use the multipliea- 
tion table in everything we do. 

One afternoon this week I got into a car on the 
elevated road going up town. As I stepped into 
the car I saw the top of a small felt hat hetween 
two of the cross seats; I took one of the seats 
across the aisle. On his knees was a bright-eyed 
newsboy about eleven or twelve years old. He was 
busily folding papers. Every paper was folded per- 
fectly even, and carefully creased in the middle; 
after folding about two-thirds of what he had, he 
wrapped them in a piece of black oilcloth, but 
wrapped in such a way that he could easily get at 
them. The remainder were as carefully creased 
and folded and laid in a pile outside of the others. 

“Why do you not put them inside with the 
others I asked. 

“’Cause then I could not reach them so fast. [ 
don’t want ’em all to get wet. Ill keep the rest 
dry till these are gone,” and he left the ear whis- 
tling, going out into the fog and rain. 

Another thing [ noticed: before our train went 
out of the station, the down train came in with the 
front platform crowded with newsboys who were 
pushing and elbowing each other, and left the train 
yelling like young Comanches. The newsboy in our 
train looked up with a smile, and said, “Some of 
them fellows will get left.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“ I'll sell most of my papers before them fellers gets 
theirn. I always get down early. Ye catch the 
fellers then that leaves their up-town offices early.” 

I feel pretty sure that boy will be more than a 
newsboy before he is much older. He was careful, 
prompt, and alert. He would use the multiplica- 
tion table in business instead of addition. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE land which was given to Caleb was a gift. 

“ Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb;’’ and 
yet in a certain sevse this inheritance was earned. 
It beeame his inheritance * because he wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord God of Israel.” To him and to his 
children it was a more valued possession for this 
very reason. ‘To future generations it was a monu- 
ment and a witness to their ancestors’ fidelity. And 
yet it was a gift. Caleb had no claim, no right to 
demand it. If he had possessed such a right, its 
sacredness as a witness would have been gone. If, 
when he bore his faithful testimony respecting the 
Land of Promise, and urged the children of Israel 
to go up and possess it, in spite of danger and 
difficulty, there had been before him the promise of 
this land, there would have been littie virtue in his 
behavior; his conduct would have been rooted, not 
in a personal heroism, but in a far-sighted selfish- 
ness. It was because there was no such promise 
that his conduct was virtuous ; because the land was 
a free gift to him, not an earned wages, that it 
possessed its peculiar and sacred value. ‘This inei- 
dent, then, as it seems to me, may serve to illustrate 
the truth that the rewards of the people of God are 
God's free gifts, and that, conversely, the free gifts 
of God are rewards of human merit. 

1. The gifts of earthly blessings are gifts, and 
yet are rewards. We may say that God first gave 
this American continent to the American Indians; 
and yet the gift, grand as it was, was of small value 
to them. ‘They knew not how to reap the fruit of 
it. They exercised no patient industry, no wise 
thrift, and lived as paupers in the midst of untold 
wealth. The ancients had a motto, That it is dan- 
gerous to receive gifts from the gods. We might 
almost say that it is impossible to receive an un- 
earned gift from God; that the greatest wealth is 
valueless if there is not in the recipient some worthy 
merit to extract value from the gift. God gave the 
continent again to our fathers who crossed the sea. 
The roistering Royalists who landed on Virginia’s 
shores, expecting to pluck wealth without labor 
from the Eldorado, died of fever and famine. The 
land proved a grave to the incompetent and the 
unworthy, but a land of wealth to the New Eng- 
land Puritans, the New York Calvinists, the Mary- 
land Roman Catholies, the Virginia Episcopalians, 
and the Carolina Huguenots—that is, to the men of 
conscience, courage, endurance, faith, whatever 
their religious sect. And from that day to this the 
inheritance of the American people has been on the 
one hand a gift to them, and on the other hand a 
reward of merit valuable only to those who earned 
their inheritance, and who in some true sense de- 
served the divine gift. And that which has been 
true of the nation is true generally of the individ- 
ual life. Wealth is a blessing to the man of sober 
temper, industrious purpose, and benevolent and 
consecrated will, but a curse to the self-indulgent, 
the idle, and the selfish and miserly. The unworthy 
cannot inherit even material blessings. ° 

2. The same law is illustrated in the intellect- 
ual life of man. His abilities are gifts to him; his 
faculties and powers are bestowed upon him; so 
are the processes of education in school and in life 
by which they are trained and disciplined. The 
native power and education which transmit and de- 
velop it are both bestowed, and yet they are both 
the products of his own industry. His faculty is a 
useless faculty, no true faculty, if he does not put 
energy behind it and use it. His education is a fruit- 
less education, no true education, if he does not put 
energy into it and make it valuable. In our com- 
mon language we recognize this double truth. We 
speak of a man’s abilities sometimes as * gifts,”’ 
sometimes as “aequirements.”” Now we say of him 
that he has great musical gifts; now that he has 
remarkable musical acquirements. Doth statements 
are true. The same power is at once a gift and an 
acquirement. It is still true that the inheritance of 
Caleb is his because and only as he is obedient to 
the law of God. 

3. May we not reasonably carry this truth forward 
and upward, projecting it into the spiritual and the 
eternal world ; may we not reasonably find in this 
simple statement a reconciliation of the sometimes 
seeming inconsistency of Scripture and of Christian 
literature itt speaking of salvation and of heaven, 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 11, 
18S8.—Joshua xiv., 5-15. 


now as the free gift of God, now as the reward of 
human righteousness or human faith? God does 
not and—I say it reverently—God ¢annot confer 
virtue and godliness upon a human soul as one 
might give a garment to a naked beggar. The soul 
must put on the righteousness which God confers, 
must eat the bread of life which God breaks and 
distributes, must seek as fora hid treasure the trath 
of life which God seemingly hides. For it is only 
by the forth-putting of energy that virtue can be put 
on, only by eating and digesting that the bread can 
strengthen, only by searching for the truth that the 
truth becomes a part of ourselves, wrought into us. 
So in this present life it is true that the inheritance 
of the saints is only because and as they follow the 
Lord their God. It is a free gift,and yet it is 
earned ; it is an inheritance, and yet it is a reward 
of merit. The possibility is freely bestowed, but 
advantage of that possibility must be taken by 
human industry and energy. 

And as of the earthly inheritance, so of the heav- 


enly. What that heavenly inheritance is no man 
knows. No man can even imagine. What is 


meant by the New Jerusalem, by the River of Life, 
by the harp and the angel song, we cannot guess. 
If eye hath not seen, and ear hath not heard, and if 
it hath not entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the blessedness of those spiritual experiences 
which God has prepared on earth for those who 
love him, how much less the glory of that life 
which awaits the redeemed of God when they see 
him as he is and are like him! But the joy of that 
hour will be enhanced by the double consciousness, 
intellectually contradictory, spiritually interwoven 
into one blessed experience, that all that we have 
and are is the free gift of God’s love, and yet all 
that we have and are bears witness to a fidelity and 
obedience, a receptivity of love, without which we 
could not have taken the gift bestowed upon us nor 
made it truly our own. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


OR six years the children of Israel had been 
journeying in the promised land, but it was only 
now that they began to ask each for his portion. 
God had commanded that the law should be read 
at Mount Ebal; after they had crossed Jordan, and 
after the destruction of Ai, the children of Israel 
fulfilled this command. But now the enemies of 
God must be conquered, who oceupied the land that 
had been given to this chosen people of God. 
Some of the occupants of the land were filled with 
terror, and sought by deceit to save their lives. 
The people of Gibeon dared not fight against Israel, 
so they sent embassadors in old worn clothes, hav- 
ing every appearance of having traveled a great 
distance, and entered into a league with Joshua and 
the children, that they might live and their cities 
be saved. Three days after, they found that these 
Gibeonites were near neighbors. They had not 
asked God’s guidance before entering into a cove- 
nant with this people, but they dare not smite them, 
for they promised them protection. ‘The Gibeon- 
ites became hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the Temple, and were no longer freemen, but 
bondsmen, and served the children of Israel, who 
protected them against their enemies. One by one 
the kings of the different nations were overcome by 
the Israelites, until nearly the whole promised land 
became theirs. Now was the time for distribution. 
Nine and one-half tribes were to receive their por- 
tions, the other two and one-half tribes having 
chosen to settle on the east of the Jordan. The tribe 
of Levi were assigned to the cities, as they were to 
be the teachers of the nation; the rest were farm- 
ers. When the people came to America in the 
* Mayflower,” they had to take possession of the land, 
and pay or drive the Indians out of the land. They 
for the first few years had no industry but farming, 
for until the land was cultivated and earned money 
for them they were too poor to support factories. 
As with the Israelites, they had teachers, and cared 
for them by giving them the fruits of the land— 
corn, wheat, wool, wood; but they had no wo iey. 
The Levites were to receive what was left from 
the sacrifice. 

There was one man who, through all this period 
of fighting and settling, had a bright promise before 
him. He was old; he had gone through all the 
fear, the danger, the time of war, with the others ; 
but there was never a moment of doubt. God's 
promise was sure, and he waited for the fulfill- 
ment. 

But, having waited until the proper time, he now 
claims the fulfillment: * Give me the mountain that 
God said should be mine, There are giants in the 


land, but I do not fear them: the way to conquer 
them will be shown me by God. I have followed 
God, I have been truthful, upright, serving God 
and my nation. I am strong in my old age, for in 
my youth I followed God and his laws. The prom- 
ise was made that I should inherit the land on which 
my foot had trod when I went in service to my 
country : give me my inheritance ; I can care for it, 
protect it, secure it to my children.” 

Caleb did not come alone and secretly to Joshua, 
but accompained by the men of his tribe, that all 
might know why Hebron was his portion. A man 
who followed God as Caleb did was too just and 
too wise to let the opportunity of future distrust 
and doubt embitter his relations with the men of 
his tribe. 

“He that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out.” ‘That is a promise for us; shall we claim it ? 
“Come unto me, all ye that are heavy laden. and 
I will give you rest.” Shall we claim it? ‘“ They 
sae seek me early shall find me.” Are we look- 
ing! 

We have an inheritance into which we enter each 
day. A yesterday of honest work, honest relations 
with those about us, teachers, companions, parents, 
sisters, and brothers, gives us to-day an inheritance 
of confidence, love, trust, respect. A yesterday of 
honest trying to make use of every opportunity for 
gaining knowledge gives us a to-day of possession. 
We have entered just so far into our inheritance as 
we have proved ourselves worthy to possess it. 

Caleb did not claim the land simply on the prom- 
ise, but because he had lived a life that made him 
worthy of it. 

Every day we inherit what we have made our- 
selves worthy to possess. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


By THE Rev. C. C. Srarsuck.? 


‘** Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
— Hosea vi., 3. 


“ | F we follow on.” This implies that we have 

already made a beginning. It implies that we 
already stand upon the ground of revelation. It 
implies, moreover, that God has been not merely 
revealed to others around us, but individually to 
ourselves. The position, so common now, that God 
cannot be known, has hold of half the truth. It 
recognizes that the knowledge of God is not open to 
man merely as man; that one may know the world 
well, and not know the Author of the world at all. 
On the other hand, this position includes an enor- 
mous error; namely, that because many—nay, most 
—men do not know God, therefore no man knows 
God. But ignorance can never give law to knowl- 
edge. I either know God or I do not know God. 
If I do not know him, then I am not sure that any 
one else knows him. Nay, in that case I am not 
sure that any one else can know him. And self- 
love is always ready to provide irrefragable argu- 
ments to prove that what we do not know, and per- 
haps do not care to know, is not an object of knowl- 
edge. 

On the other hand, if Ido know God, my knowl- 
edge of him is not invalidated by the fact that 
others are ignorant of him. The ignorance of 
others may very well lead me to test my knowledge, 
to make sure that it is not an illusion.. But if it is 
really substantial, it cannot be made unsubstantial 
by the fact that others do not possess it. No amount 
of darkness takes away reality from the smallest 
point of light. 

And the knowledge of God means—the knowl- 
edge of God. It does not mean the knowledge that 
all things have a cause or ground. Such a knowl- 
edge is implied in the very possession of reason. 
So far, all men are on an equality—pagans and 
Christians, Buddhists and Brahmins, theists and 
atheists. Many of these, it is true, deny even this, 
and build whole systems upon the denial. But in 
doing so they deny their own reason, and become of 
set purpose irrational. ‘They know it, even though 
thev deny it. . But to know this is not to know God. 

What isit to know God? It is, first. to know that 
the ground of the universe isone. “® Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord.” This is the key- 
note alike of science and religion. And it was not 
science which first established it, but religion, 
although science is now developing it in every direc- 
tion, and in developing it is confirming it. Further- 


more, to know God is to know that this One Ground 
of the universe is wise, righteous, loving, and 
Leave out any one of these attributes. 


God is the Lord. 


almighty. 
and you no longer have God. 


1 Andover, Mass. 
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Jehovah, revealed in Israel, fulfilled in Christ, re- 
ceived in the church. This is God, and none other 
is. ‘When that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part is done away.” 

But to know that God is wise and righteous and 
loving and almighty is not of itself to know God. 
To know God is not to know any number of truths 
concerning him, however sublime, but to know him, 
to apprehend him, or rather to be apprehended by 
him. ‘To know God is to know Him who speaks 
“heart to heart,” in the voluntary condescension of 
divine love. He who does not know God as Wis- 
dom and Love, conjoined in enduring Will, does not 
know God. If he tells us that it is, he supposes, 
not even in a low degree probable that God either 
thinks or loves, we have nothing to do but to stare 
at him and let him pass. He may well be a great 
man, but many great men have not known God, and 
many lesser men have. 

What is it “to follow on to know the Lord’’? 
It includes two things : that our knowledge of him 
shall become ever purer, and that it shall become 
ever fuller. 

I. It is to become ever purer. Our present knowl- 
edge of God is far—how far !—fgom being pure. 
It is not pure because we are not pure. We 
cannot behold the heavens as they are except 
through a pure glass. How then ean we behold 
God? You know what endless pains are required, 
what infinite carefulness, to bring forth a lens which 
shall not, by hidden flaws, send the rays of light, as 
they come from the skies, in bewildering aberrations, 
hither and thither, helplessly confusing the luster 
of a star or the image of a planet to the eye of the 
astronomer. Even so, every defect within our- 
selves blurs and confuses the divine image. There 
has been but one perfect and central image of God 
in the world, beeanse there has been but one perfect 
and central humanity to behold and report it. 
Every flaw in ourselves gives a flaw in the image of 
God within ourselves. The stone in our hearts puts 
a stone in the heart of God, and converts his holy 
inexorableness into a dull and stolid harshness. Our 
moral indifference turns the divine forgiveness of 
forsaken iniquity into a weak and sensuous allow- 
ance of iniquity still entertained. Because our love 
is little else than some form of selfish craving, we 
ean hardly understand or credit the Divine Love, 
which is pure benignity, an infinite craving indeed, 
but an infinite craving to bless. Because we like to 
be let alone to our own gratification, we are skep- 
tical of God's willingness to hear prayer. Because 
we are so pedantically bound up in our plans and 
rules, we cannot understand a Providence that is all- 
pervasive and competent alike for the greatest and 
the smallest nged, using its own laws, but not used 
by them. Because our ideals are so poor and slight 
that the crossing of them, though it may awaken 
petulance, hardly stirs indignation, we cannot uncler- 
stand or believe in that flame of divine wrath 
which guards those great ideas and fundamental 
relations within which alone the creatures can find 
life. And, lastly, because the fountain of our benev- 
olence is so scanty, so turbid with self-love, so easy 
to be dried up, so easily turned aside into this or 
that channel of specious selfishness or spite, we are 
sometimes ready to stop our ears, as against the 
chief of heresies, when we are told that the truth 
of truths concerning God is that he is Love, that the 
crown of his eternal will concerning every creature 
is to be a blessing to it, according to its utmost 
capacity and its utmost willingness to receive. 

But how is our knowledge of God to become 
purer, ourselves being impure’ ‘The lens of glass, 
receiving the light of the sky, is in no way benefited 
by it. It retains all its imperfections to the end. 
whether the keen sublimity of the stars is turned 
upon it, or the beauty of the moon, or the insuffer- 
able splendor of the sun. But the soul has this 
immeasurable advantage over the lens of glass, that 
the soul is modifiable by that which it beholds. The 
soul is at once the lens and the looker. It is not, 
however, a mere speculative gaze that can trans- 
form the soul. If we study the nature and perfec- 
tions of God, however profoundly, as a mere object 
of intellectual curiosity, the soul remains eold. In- 
deed, such knowledge is not really knowledge of 
God, but knowledge of the knowledge of God as 
other men have had it, and is therefore weak and 
watery and ineffectual. Therefore, in strictness of 
speech, there can hardly be a real knowledge of God 
which leaves the soul as it found it. “ Knowledge 
is incipient life,” as modern science profoundly 
teaches. “ We know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him: for we shall see him as he is.” 
“ We all with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 


from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
Both these Scriptures teach, in agreement with the 


declaration of science, that a real vision of a power- 


ful reality has an efficacy to transform the soul. 
The more steadily, the more humbly—that is, the 
more receptively—we behold God, the more surely 
will those things within ourselves which are incon- 
sistent with this divine vision melt away. And this 
growing purity within ourselves will react upon the 
vision of God within ourselves, rendering it ever 
more just andtrue. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” 

This shows the folly and pride of those who 
insist upon throwing themselves immediately upon 
their own intuitions of God. It is our own intui- 
tions, indeed, which alone give life. But we are 
bound to be always revising them and correcting 
them by the higher intuitions of others. Otherwise 
I may expect to be shut up within the range of my 
own self-sufficiency, within the grossness of my own 
misconceptions, and instead of becoming more and 
more like the Father of lights, I may well dread 
that I should become more and more deformed into 
the similitude of the lord of the land of darkness. It 
is only in using the purer vision of a purer and 
sweeter soul than myself that I can understand the 
dullness of my own vision and the streaks of opaque- 
ness which cross it. Whenever I yield myself to 
the view of God as apprehended through a purer 
soul than my own, I see God more truly as he is. 
And this view, reacting upon me, gives me thence- 
forward a surer and sounder organ and medium of 
apprehension within myself. 

Therefore, speaking generally at least, it is only 
within the sphere of influence of the Church of God 
that I can be sure of finding the opportunity and 
means of an ever-advancing purification of my spir- 
itual vision. Here alone do I meet, in clear and 
unfailing recognition, with the endless and diversified 
throng of “ the heroes and heroines of disinterested- 
ness,’ whose manifold and multiform example 
shocks and shames and loosens and cleanses away 
the foulness of my corruption, the hatefulness of my 
selfishness, some attacking it on this side, some on 
that. ‘This is a holy and loving torment of puri 
fication, whose efficacy and sweet beneficence we 
may all without scruple acknowledge. 

But why is it needful to submit ourselves to this 
various influence of so many saintly souls?’ Why is 
it not enough to concentrate ourselves upon the one 
perfect and central vision of God as expressed by 
and beheld in our Lord Jesus Christ? Better, 
indeed, better by far, to sun and cleanse and clarify 
ourselves in the effulgent presence of our Saviour 
alone than in any other one image of holiness. But 
the manifoldness of Christ sometimes confuses and 
fatigues our weak sense. It is applicable in so 
many ways that often we do not know which way 
to follow first. The splendor of his spotless right- 
eousness, his uninterrupted consciousness of oneness 
with God, sometimes confuses and fatigues our 
sight; whereas, screened and in a measure shut off 
by some fellow-imperfection, reflected from some 
inferior soul, it comes to us in a mitigation and ina 
color which is grateful and salutary to our eyes. 

Yet we are to use these partial and defective 
examples only to exercise ourselves in them to the 
fuller understanding and appropriation of the com- 
plete and perfect Example. We are to follow those 
who are like God only that through the imitation 
and pursuit of each we may come out at last into 
the presence of Him who himself is God. “ Follow 
me as I follow Christ,” says the Apostle. ‘This 
signifies two things: first, “* Follow me because I 
follow Christ; second, “ Follow me so far as I fol- 
low Christ.” When we have traced all the various 
paths of example, as the various requirements of 
our nature may have led us into them, until each 
has brought us out to Christ, we are approaching, 
and shall sometime attain to, a perfect purity of 
spiritual vision. 

If. Lf we follow on to know the Lord, our vision 
of him will become not only purer, but fulier and 
richer. Purity and fullness, indeed, differ rather 
in aspect than in fact. The purer my vision of 
God becomes, so much the more variously do I be- 
hold his perfections, so much the more variously 
does he enter into relations with me, so much the 
more manifoldly do I behold the meaning of all things 
in him, so much the more largely and gloriously do 
his attributes shine forth through things which pre- 
viously may have appeared dull and dead to me. 
Only so far do I see into the heart of things as I 
see God dwelling in them and shining through 
them. And every such new perception of the in- 
dwelling God, in myself, in others, in the face of 
nature, in the unfolding course of history, in the con- 


nections and interdependencies of all created things, 
transpierces my worldl ness and folly from some 
new quarter, and opens the eyes of my spirit to a 
wider and a juster view. Thus does purity of 
vision help completeness, and completeness return 
the benefit in a greater depth of purity. 

Can we, here or hereafter, know God entirely ? 
Can the drop know the ocean? Neither here nor 
hereafter can we know God beyond the capacity of 
our being. Only He knows God absolutely who 
from eternity is distinct from God and one with 
him—the Eternal Son. Only He comprehends the 
Father and the Son in whom their mutual and mutu- 
ally refluent love expresses itseli—the Divine Spirit, 
Amor Trinitatis, the Love of the Trinity. To us, 
to the angels, to the highest archangel, God, to all 
eternity, will be a soundless abyss of blessedness 
and perfection. From this abyss of the Godhead 
new revelations of new attributes, of new perfec- 
tions, will ever be emerging afresh. That pride 
which often besets the sons of men, which will not 
consent to know God at all unless it ean know him 
even as he knows himself, plunges them who indulge 
it into the deepest hell. It is the stone of Sisy- 
phus, the evasive river of Tantalus, the wheel of 
Ixion, the gnawing vulture of 'Tityus, the chill seat 
of rock from which Theseus ean never wrench him- 
self free. But humility is glad and content not to 
comprehend, but to be itself comprehended, to be 
filled up to the measure of finite capacity with the 
knowledge and love of the Author of its being. 
Pride is damnation, humility is salvation. Humil- 
ity. losing itself in God, finds itself in God, and, by 
a divine paradox, finding itself in oneness with the 
Creator, finds itself able to comprehend Him who is 
incomprehensible. 

Our age is inclined to despise contemplation and 
extol action. It boasts that it cares less to under- 
stand the nature of God than to do the will of God. 
But how can we do the will of God unless we know 
the nature of God? I do not mean, unless we 
know the nature of God in set terms of philosophy. 
“TI would rather experience compunction,” says 
Thomas & Kempis, * than know its definition.” But 
to experience is to know, not the definition, but the 
reality. If the will of God is mere will, and rests 
upon no foundation of wisdom and goodness, such 
as may be traced out in thought, there can be no 
reason why my will should be either wise or good. 
The only obedience which God could then be sup- 
posed to require of me would be a mere perform- 
ance of certain acts. But assuredly that would be 
a Mohammedan, not a Christian, obedience. A 
blind obedience can never be pleasing to God. But 
I cannot say this unless I have first gone back of 
his mere will and have apprehended in him condi- 
tions of being and character which have given form 
to that will. 

But while abjectness renders no true obedience to 
our Father which is in heaven, headiness renders it 
no more. -A great many of the projects for regen- 
erating mankind of which the world, a great many 
of which the church, is full, have in them quite as 
much of rebellion against God as of disposition to 
obey him. Indocility, refractory stubbornness, in 
pressing our own schemes of social regeneration, 
may give itself high names, and boast, like Jehu, 
of its zeal for the Lord as well as of its compassion 
toward man, but it is none the less rebellion. A 
man whe does not know God, who even doubts 

hether God can be known, but who sets himself, 
in the humility of candor and of true benevolence, 
to ascertain the real relations of things, for the good 
of his fellows—such a man, though he know it not, 
is within the circle of obedience to God. He is not 
recenerate, for no one is regenerate who does not 
know the mind of God in that specific fullness which 
is only revealed in ihe consciousness of being his 
child. But he has taken the first step in obedience, 
and the way of the servant, continued in, leads to 
the privilege of the son. Whereas the son, who pre- 
tends to be zealous to do his Father's will. while in 
reality he insists on interpreting his Father's will 
by his own, is on the way to fall out of sonship into 
the outer darkness. How many there are who be- 
gan with a sincere desire to advance the will of 
God in some particular direction, but have come at 
last to idolize their own little corner of effort, 
because they would not wait first to see how it stood 
related to the total will of God, as reflected in the 
religious reason and in the essential constitution of 
mankind. ‘They have despised contemplation, and 
are given up at the last to mad fanaticism, which 
turns some fragment of the will of God all out of 
its true relations and just proportions against God 
himself, against his Christ, and against his Church. 
Of such heady reprobates, male and female, giving 
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themselves lofty names, enough to deceive, if it were 
possible, the very elect, the world is becoming full. 
We all have the germs of this rebelliousness within 
ourselves, and they can only be suffocated by our 
rising into the region and atmosphere of loving con- 
templation of the neture, and, in the nature, of the 
mind and will of God. ‘This is not an atmosphere 
of idleness. ‘The contemplation of love is never idle. 
It refreshes itself with the vision of God, that it 
may in the strength of that vision proceed to accom- 
plish the will of God. In this atmosphere the seeds 
of a narrow and malignant self-will die out, but a 
pure zeal for everything good, so far as it is good, 
and against everything evil, so far as it is evil, 
comes to its full development and energy. 

Our Saviour lived in this world some thirty-three 
years. Of them some thirty were given up to quiet 
contemplation, promoted, not disturbed, by quiet 
labor. And during all the crowded intensity of 
the three years, more or less, of his public life, we 
are conscious in him of the calmness which never 
loses the vision of the Father’s face. His redemp- 
tive energy, which has lifted the world into the 
course of regenerate life, rests upon an infinite depth 
of holy contemplation. 

Yet here, as in all other things concerning the 
mind of God, our Lord stands in the center. In 
him contemplation and action are one. Even his 
long seclusion, ten-elevenths of his life, was not 
arbitrarily chosen by him, but providentially im- 
posed upon him by the laws of human develop- 
ment, the usages and sentiment of his country, and 
very possibly also by family obligations and _ re- 
sponsibilities with which we: re unacquainted. But 
even at twelve years of age his words to his mother, 
which literally read, “* Wist ye not that I must be 
in the things of my Father?” seem to express in- 
differently and indivisibly a willingness either to 
ponder or to act. And in the work of his public 
life we can apply to him those words which he 
applies to the ever-ready angels who are assigned 
to the service of the little ones: “They do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
In him, as in them, action and contemplation are 
fused into unity in perpetual preparedness of will. 
But he alone is the Center ; each one of us is a point 
somewhere upon the circumference on one side or 
the other of the Center. And though, through the 
whole range of the Christian life, action and con- 
templation must be found conjoined, yet the circle is 
divided into two halves, one of which is inscribed, 
in the larger letters, Action, and one in the larger 
letters, Contemplation. We do not appear, how- 
ever, justified in the common assumption that these 
two tendencies of the Christian soul are represented 
to us respectively by the names of the two sisters 
of Lazarus. We seem rather to see in Martha a 
touch of the sincere but somewhat worldly disposi- 
tion which would honor the messengers of salvation 
by a rather oppressive excess of social attention and 
sumptuousness of entertainment. Nor can we pro- 
nounce too confidently, though in this we have a 
better warrant of probability, that Mary exhibits 
especially the contemplative disposition. She ex- 
hibits rather the simplicity of affection which is 
instinctively aware that the teacher of truth, He 
above all who is embodied Truth, cares little for 
elaborate entertainment, but cares much for the 
hearing ear and the receptive heart. Mary, doubt- 
less, when her sister interrupted her, was drinking 
in as attentively Christ’s precepts of action as h® 
suggestions for thought. Real persons, indeed, 
never lend themselves to be used as abstract and 
formal types of single qualities. 

Yet, although the two sisters represent but im- 
perfectly the contrast between meditation and 
action, still that contrast does exist, and should 
exist, and the church is only, then, in health when 
they are both acknowledged, both freely developed 
and harmoniously correlated. If they despise each 
other, both are ruined. If they help each other, 
both are exalted and strengthened. ‘“ Every man 
hath his proper gift.” ‘The thinker who thinks for 
the common good, and turns the mirror of his con- 
templation toward the heights of divine illumina- 
tion at such an angle as that it reflects the brilliance 
which it receives into the depths of the vale of 
ordinary life, is no idler. He makes good in the 
spiritual sphere what we know to be true in the 
natural sphere, that all energy, in the last analysis, 
is transmuted sunlight. And the worker who, 
himself perhaps with no great gift of thought or 
meditation, yet wishes to shape his work according 
to the line of truth, really thinks in the thinker by 
whose thought he is guided. Thus there is no 
schism in the body. 

Some sound Protestants think that at the Refor- 
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mation one great mistake was made, in that the 
monasteries, or rather a certain part of them, were 
not adapted to the new order, instead of being uni- 
versally abolished. It was time to break through 
the snare of perpetual vows and the burden of 
wearisome observances and the notion of religious 
merit. But all this might have been done and yet 
have left houses avowedly devoted to the contem 
plation of divine things in the spirit of worship. 
This would have given religious meditation a place 
of honor among us which it lacks. Every refor 
mation, however necessary, and however salutary 
in its general workings, carries away, along with 
many evil things, some excellent things. That 
illustrious example of Protestant sanctity, Arch- 
bishop Leighton, the glory of Scotland, “the saintly 
and white-robed Archbishop,’ remarks somewhere, 
as I remember, that in the lands of the Reforma- 
tion the general standard of Christian living is much 
higher than in the lands which have rejected it, but 
that in these latter the seclusion of a convent, here 
and there, allows leisure for reaching a singular ex- 
altation of sanctity, a singular depth and fullness of 
the knowledge of God. Holy living is a science, 
and there seems to be no sufficient reason why there 
should not be, in any church, special institutes for 
the advancement of it, of course in some form 
suitable to the general principles of the particular 
comiunion, and guarded against the danger of de- 
generating into spiritual idleness or spiritual luxury. 
Indeed, the intimate connection between the vision 
of God and the work of God is seen in an extraor- 
dinary measure in the Moravian Church. This, on 
the side of Christian experience, has kindled a 
flame through all the world by means of the Wes- 
leys; on the one side of Christian thought has re- 
vived evangelical theology through Schleiermacher, 
and in a lesser measure through Tholuck ; and on 
the side of Christian missions has shown us the only 
church in Christendom which from center to cir- 
cumference is instinct with the readiness to do; 
which, when the voice of the Lord is heard saying, 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
answers, like a company of I[saiahs, each for him- 
self and each for herself, “ Here am I; send me.” 
This high prerogative has been given to this modest 
brotherhood because, ever since its revivification 
under Count Zinzendorf, it has given itself in so 
eminent a degree to the contemplation of “ the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

And as there are two great forms of the Christian 
life, Action and Thought, or Knowledge, so of Knowl- 
edge again there are two sides, Contemplation strictly 
so called, and Reasoning. Between these again 
classes, sects, sexes, nations, persons, are appor- 
tioned. ‘The intuitive look of immediate faith and 
experience, which grows by beholding, is more spe- 
cifically a feminine than a masculine, a Southern 
than a Northern, a Catholic than a Protestant, a 
Quaker or Methodist than a Calvinistic, gift. It is 
in itself the higher, as Plato is higher than Aristotle. 
Nevertheless, though the higher gift, it is not the 
stronger. It is peculiarly liable to the illusions of 
fancy. It is peculiarly tempted to spiritual arro- 
gance, to the assumption that it knows whatever is 
in the world, by knowing all principles of existence 
in the being of God. It is the very life of the 
knowledge of God, and indeed of the knowledge of 
the world, when it is humble; it leads straight to 
the bottomless pit when it is proud. Therefore 
it needs to be kept in check and held in form by 
two things—by the humility of the living heart and 
the simply observing mind, and by the energy of 
the masculine understanding. Visionary” ought 
not to be a term of reproach in the Church of 
Christ, though it may be a term of reproach raised 
against the Church of Christ. But, on the other 
hand, there is need that the bounding impulse of 
immediate contemplation toward the skies, and 
toward the depths of the Godhead, should be, for 
the present, held down to the earth, and turned to 
the service of human relations, by the strong, hard 
head and the common sense which it is so greatly 
tempted to despise, perhaps to condemn, and by the 
clear, keen, definite, doctrinal understanding. If 
the Church were to be all contemplation, she would 
soon dissolve into thin air. If she were all detailed 
doctrine, she would petrify into a lifeless block. If 
she would meet the mind of Christ, she must pro- 
vide for the full office of adoring Contemplation ; 
of discursive and continuous Logic; of masculine 
energy of reforming and transforming Will. 

Here again our Lord unites the two gifts. His 
vision of God being continuous, immediate, and 
original, unspotted and undisturbed by sin, has 
fused his whole intellectual being into itself, so that 


although he recognizes in his humanity a limit of 
knowledge which is not in God, he does not recog- 
nize in it any knowledge which is not in God, any 
thought which is not the thought of God. But this 
immediate vision of God is in him converted imme- 
diately into will. Glorious as knowledge is, the 
keynote of the Incarnation is not found in that, but 
in the words, “ Lo, I come; in the volume of the 
book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O 
my God; yea, thy law is within my heart.” There 
is nothing in Christ to forbid, there is much to en- 
courage, all the soaring speculations of Christian 
mysticism concerning the roots of being and the 
very principles of creation. But is the glory of 
such contemplative thinkers when, like the great 
leader, Jacob Boehme, the building up of the breth- 
ren in holy charity remains the goal of desire. All 
knowledge which bows its neck, with inward glad- 
ness of consent, to the yoke of service, though it 
reach the unutterable exaltation of the rose of the 
heavenly paradise beheld by Dante, is knowledge 
which regenerates, for in the midst of it, and of no 
other knowledge, is revealed the form of the Son of 
Man, who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Religion, to be beneficial to others, must be seen. 
A concealed light does not help the traveler. 


God endures us when we offend him; let us en- 
dure him when he tries us ; endurance is one of the 
names of love.—[ Joseph Roux. 


If any one will tell me how truth may be 
spoken without offending some, I will spare no 
labor to learn the art of it.—[ Bishop Horne. 


Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if it 
were plate, and not less great is the man to whom 
all his plate is no more than earthenware.—[ Seneca. 

The good opinion of honest men, friends to free- 
dom and well-wishers to mankind, is the only rep- 
utation a wise man would ever desire.—[ Washing- 
ton. 


Two men please God—who serves Him with 
all his heart because he knows Him, who seeks Him 
with all his heart because he knows Him not.— 
[ Panin. 


When we are most filled with heavenly love, and 
only then, are we best fitted to bear with human 
infirmity, to live above it, and forget its burden.— 
Maria Hare. 


I never knew a child of God being bankrupted 
by His benevolence. What we keep we may lose, 
but what we give to Christ we are sure to keep.— 
(T. L. Cuyler. 


A zealous soul without meekness is like a ship 
in a storm, in danger of wreck. A meek soul with- 
out zeal is like a ship in a calm, that moves not so 
fast as it ought.—[{ Mason. 


It is an excellent exchange to part with out- 
ward comforts for inward graces. Fiery trials are 
nothing, if you gain patience; sickness with pa- 
tience is better than health, loss with patience is 
better than gain.—[ Manton. 


The Christ of the record must become the 
Christ within. It is ours so to contemplate the 
resplendence of His perfectness that its rays shall 
sink into our souls, not only with illuminating brill- 
iancy, but with reproducing power. 


As I was at my window I saw the stars and the 


sky, and that vast and magnificent firmament in 
which the Lord had placed them. I could nowhere 
discover the columns on which the Master had sup- 
ported this immense vault, and yet the heavens did 


not fall.—{ Martin Luther. 


Imagine a vase with your name upon it fast by 
the throne of God. As you prayed, your Heavenly 
Father dropped ever and anon a gift brighter than 
your best conceptions into that vase. Meanwhile, he 
sought among the hours of your future life for one 
in which the bestowal of the accumulating wealth 
would be largest in results, and marked that hour 
also on your vase. And, while you thought your- 
self poor, angels looked with admiration on your 
growing treasure inheaven. Wherefore men ought 
always to pray and not to faint. 


| 
| 
| 
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AMUSEMENTS AND CHRISTIANITY. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Every now and then we find in our religious 
papers and elsewhere discussions of these ques- 
tions: Is it wrong for a Christian to attend the 
theater, to play cards, and to dance? While many 
arguments are presented on each side, it is seldom, 
if ever, that we find an article in which the writer 
touches anything much further below the surface 
than purely ethical considerations. After all that 
has been said and written, many Christians continue 
to ask these same questions as though they were 
new problems. Is not the indecision of Christians 
as to the right or wrong of these and other amuse- 
ments due to a superficial conception of the religion 
of Jesus Christ? ‘To such as regard that religion 
merely as a system established for the regulation of 
petty matters of conduct, and look to it only to dis- 
cover * Thou shalt ” or * Thou shalt not,” it is quite 
natural that they should sometimes find it difficult 
to determine the exact line which they imagine 
divides the lawful and the unlawful amusements. 
But true religion surely means more than this. It 
establishes a principle of action which regulates and 
controls all our activities—whether mental, phys- 
ical, vr spiritual ; so that we choose certain oceupa- 
tions or indulgencies, not simply because they are 
abstractly right, but because we are under the in- 
fluence of God’s Spirit within us imparting an 
impulse to do right. 

In the majority of plays (speaking from ex- 
tended personal experience) the spectator, if he is 
thus quickened by the Holy Spirit and is endeavor- 
ing to conform his life to Christ's life, will, beeause 
of what he hears, sees, or is forced to imagine, find 
himself amid sounds, sights, or thoughts out of 
harmony with his spiritual aspirations. Unless he 
is thoroughly familiar with the play before witness- 
ing the performance of it, he can have no guarantee 
that nothing inconsistent with his standard of purity 
and virtue shall be presented. He exposes his 
spiritual sensibilities to a possible shock, and while 
they may be sufliciently established and developed 
to endure the strain, they are nevertheless injurious- 
ly affected in so far forth as the pernicious influences 
brought to bear upon them are positive. ‘This does 
not argue against strength and stability of char- 
acter ; it merely suggests a voluntary choice of pos- 
sible evil when no necessity demands it. 

When our controlling desire is to do God’s will, 
and when our constant effort.is to seek the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, to develop our spirit- 
ual nature, and to lead some soul to Christ, then, 
because our purposes, desires, enjoyments, and 
efforts are controlled by a Christ-born principle of 
action, we shall have but little difficulty in determin- 
ing, for ourselves at least, what amusements are 
“right” and what “wrong,” and shall prefer to 
direct other Christians to their own consciences for 
approval or condemnation of any particular form of 
amusement. 

A thoroughly consecrated Christian requires no 
advice to refrain from this or partake of that when 
he desires recreation ; he will find his own place by 
the operation of a natural law. He may not 
necessarily avoid the theater because he believes it, 
as an institution, to be wrong, but perhaps for no 
other reason than that of absence of desire to attend, 
though it may be that before his birth into the 
kingdom of God he found in the theater one of his 
greatest enjoyments. C. M. E. 


A CRITICISM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

[ find in your issue of the 27th ult. an arti- 
cle on “The Ministry of Fiction,” by the Rey. 
Charles James Wood, the opening words of 
which are as follows: * The gulf between the ser- 
mon and the novel is not so deep nor so wide as 
many conceive. Jonathan Edwards's descriptions 
of hell were works of fancy; and a lively faney it 
is. Present-day congregations have lost a taste for 
post-mortem horrors. 
sing with the utmost cheerfulness and relish, 


‘Oh, what eternal horrers hang 
Around the second death !’ ” 


Many who read The Christian Union will read | 
_ ligious journal a reference for the week commencing with 


these words with surprise, I think, not unmingled 
with regret that they should have been allowed a 
place in the columns of The Christian Union. Not 
that the lovers of sound doctrine and an orthodox 


faith will be led by the poignancy of their author’s | 


womanhood. 


I have heard a congregation | 
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wit or the virulence of his satire to relax their hold 
upon them by one jot or tittle. Nor will the name 
and fame of Jonathan Edwards, among the ablest of 
their exponents and defenders since the days of the 
Apostles, be discounted thereby or suffer loss. But 
many of your readers, the younger portion of them 
more especially, on whom first impressions are deep- 
est and most lasting, will naturally, as it seems to 
me, get from such words a bias the reverse of that 
which you aim to give them; viz., to form within 
them and give strength to all that makes for a 
sound, healthful, intelligent, and Christian manhood 
* What,” will they not ask, 
“ must, ought, we think of a man and his work” of 
whom such things are said, and that, too, by a pro- 
fessed minister of the Gospel’ (whether of the 
kind Paul speaks of in Galatians 1., 9, or “another,” 
“which, though we or an angel from heaven preach, 
let him be anathema,’ we are not informed.) 
Have we no cause to fear that to them Jonathan 
Edwards will henceforth be a name of reproach 
—one to be thought or made mention of only 
as one notorious, if not infamous, because of * the 
post-mortem horrors’ with which he sought to 
terrify ignorant women and little children? And 
his works, will they not, to say the least, be led 
henceforth to look upon and treat them as of 
no more account than the latest novel—* the work 
of fancy, and a very lively faney at that”? More- 
over, again I ask, Have we no reasons for 
fear lest, under the pressure of a strong temp- 
tation, these same, having become, by what Mr. 
Wood has said, divested of all fears of being 
“hurt” of the “second death,” will be led into 
excesses by which, alas! how many have been 
and are being “ drowned in perdition and destrue- 
tion”? “ Present-day congregations,” Mr. Wood 
tells us, “ have lost a taste for post-mortem horrors.” 
When, I ask, did the wicked or the unbelieving— 
and of such are our congregations largely made 
up—ever have a relish for the truth as taught 
in the sacred Scriptures? Hating the light, they 
come not to it, lest their deeds should be reproved. 
Because of this, are they not, as they have ever 
been, saying, “ Prophesy unto us smooth things ; 
tell us not of the doom that awaits all such in the 
future world.” Will Mr. Wood, therefore, withhold 
from them, will he have us withhold from them, 
the truth, substitute for it a ministry of fiction, 
give heed tofables’’? Ignoring Paul's instructions 
to Timothy, will he, and because our congregations 
choose to have it so, shall we, imitating his example, 
give heed to them, as also to other things. well-nigh 
“endless” (that at the present day are, alas! too 
commonly being made use of) that “minister 
questionings, rather than godly edifying, which is 
in faith”? So did not Jonathan Edwards, so let not 
any do to whom has been committed of God a dis- 
pensation of the Gospel. “The prophet that hath 
a dream, let him tell a dream, but he that hath my 
word, saith the Lord, let him declare it faithfully.” 
(Jer. xxiii., 28.) H. S. R. 

[ With this letter of criticism the writer, H.S. R., 
incloses a note in regard to the point involved from 
a clergyman whom he had consulted. It expresses 
so well our understanding of what the author of the 
article referred to intended that we take the liberty 
of quoting it in part.—Eps. C. U. | 

“TI think Mr. Wood intended only to advert to 
that mode of presenting future retribution which 
was in vogue a generation or two ago. and which, 
I must confess, I regard not only as coarsely mate- 
rialistie but as shockingly twreverent as well— 
almost, [ had said, blasphemous—in its mode of 
presenting the Almighty Father. And that mode, 
i.é., the figures and illustrations used, ean only be 
credited to an exercise of lurid imagination and 
fancy. ‘The fact itself uf a future retribution ts not 
involved in the condemnation of the mode once used 
to set forth that fact. Indeed, we are more pre- 
pared to see the fact when we are freed from the 
influence of the irreverently familiar pictures once 
used to set it forth. W.d. Fe 


—- 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


_[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- | 


tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a | ni ; 
f _ the article on temperance reform in Cambridge, by Mr. Frank 


reply either through the columns of the yaper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as prompily as practicable.| 


In a programme of prayer-meeting topics issued by a re- 


October 14 is given to Matt. xvii., 21. As this verse is 


dropped altogether by the Revised Version, and also by 
Noyes and by Wilson in their versions, does it not indicate 
either a lack of business enterprise or a tampering with the 
written Word to thus treat as Scripture what is not Ser pt- 
reference furnishes the 


ure? I think the above-mention 
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only instance in the New Testament where Jesus seems to 
imply approval of formal fasting. ye 


We prefer to think it may have been by inadvertence 
that the slip was committed. It well illustrates the 
need of having the Revised Version constantly at hand. 
Yet this probably spurious passage does not seem to us 
to approve of “formal” fasting any more than Matt. 
v?., 17. 

Am I not justified in referring to Dr. MeCosh as a Chris- 
tian Evolutionist ; that is to say, does he not accept in sub- 
stance the Darwinian hypothesis of evolution? Be kind 
enough to name a few other prominent Christians who have 
felt they could consistently accept substantially Darwin's 
hypothesis. C. E. B. 

There are evolutionists and evolutionists. Not all 
evolutionists can be called Darwinians. The Darwinian 
principle is that all varieties of life have a common 
origin. in this all evolutionists are agreed. The Dar- 
winian way of accounting for the varieties by “ natural 
[including sexual] selection ” is not generally adopted, 
certainly not by Dr. MeCosh. We understand him to 
aceept the principle of evolution, at least with regard to 
material things. Many eminent Christian evolution- 
ists might be named, but none, so far as we now reeol- 
leet, who could be properly termed Darwinians. 


Will you please give me the names of afew choice devo- 
tional books ? M. E. D. 
Taylor’s “ Holy Living,” A’Kempis’s “ Imitation of 
Christ,” Wilson’s “Sacra Privata,” Miss Waring’s 
“Hymns and Meditations,” “Hymns of the Ages,” 
Goulburn’s “Thoughts on Personal Religion,” and 
“Pursuit of Holiness.” All of these, and others, may 
be had of A. D. F. Randolph, New York. A good 
hymn-book is always helpful to devotion. Those devo- 
tional books are best which point most to the divine 
object of devotion, and give a secondary place to the 
scrutiny of religious moods. 


Will The Christian Union kindly give an opinion on this 
point? A leading establishment, employing many beys, pro- 
oses to restrict admittance to those bringing a good reeo 
ent a publie school. Will this be unjust toward those whose 
parents were too poor to send them to any school, or so well 
off as to have preferred a private school? Onthe other hand, 
would not this rule, if it became universal, not only eneour- 
age boys to do well in sehool, but compel parents to give their 
children education before putting them to work? These 
proprietors claim that children educated in public schools are 

more quick-witted than others. " 

We see nothing unjust in this ; any more than there 
is in any similar requirement of educational qualifiea- 
tion for position. And the good results of such a re- 
quirement in many respects are quite evident, as indi- 
cated by our correspondent. 


A young lady of adult years is still living with her parents, 
who require her to show them all letters written or reeeived 
by her. This requirement is unpleasan’, for it prevents a free, 
unconstrained expression of thought, and often secret ways of 
writing have had to be used. But such ways are repugnant to 
her, for she is a very conscientious Christian, and she wants 
to know the right thing for parents and adult children to do 
in this thing. 

It would seem (unless there are peculiar cireum- 
stances not here stated) an undue and extraordinary 
extension of parental solicitude to require a grown-up 
daughter to show her correspondence to her parents. 
The feeling of mutual trust and Christian liberty which 
should subsist in the family relations ought to make 
such a requirement impossible. Better, at all events, 
assert the right to independence in the matter than 
employ deception. 


In Robert Elsmere occurs this quotation : 


** Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 


And on bis grave, with shining eyes, 
[. e Syrian stars look down.”’ 
Who wrote it, and from what poem is it taken ? d. 
It is from Matthew Arnold’s “Obermann Onee 
More.” 


Some one asks for author of lines : 


* There is no death! An angel's form 
Walks o'er the earth with silent tread.”’ 
The stanza quoted is the third in Bulwer’s *‘ There Are No 


Dead.”’ .M.M. 


The author of the beautiful poem alluded to by L. W. 
and ** There Is No Death,” is J. L. MeCreary. It contains 
ten verses. The fifth ends, ** And then we eall them dead.” 
I would be pleased to send a copy to both of these inquirers, 
if they will send me their address. 

Weanke Cenrer, N. H. 


Ink stains can be taken from cloth by washing in skinuned 
milk, and from carpets, or any cloth. E. L. S. M. 


A request for copies of ** Frozen Truth” from a reader of 


Foxcroft, in your issue of October 11, leads me to say that 
we shall be glad to send copies of that paper and of the 
Bulletin ”’ of the Law Enforcement Association to any who 
may be interested enough to inclose a stamp for postage. 
Epmunp A. Wuirman. 
36 TROWBRIDGE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


— 


E. S. has kindly copied the poem. *‘ General Richard War- 
ren,” ete., asked for by ©. A. C., to whom we shall be 


pleased to send the poem on receipt of address. 


Nov. 1, 1888. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

— 
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ReLicious Nrws. 


AMUSEMENTS AND THE CHURCH. 
IV.—NOVEL-READING. 


[ Abstract of the fourth in a series of Sunday evening 
lectures delivered by the Rev. John L. Seudder, of the 
First Congregational Church of Jersey City. ] 

OVEL-READING is an extensive American 
amusement, and has much to do with shaping 

our national character. This pastime is of an intel- 
lectual nature, but lacks the element of sociability 
observable in card-playing, dancing, and attendance 
upon the theater. ‘The reader sits alone with his 
book, and seeks the company of imaginary. persons. 

Some families read works of fiction aloud. This 
isa wholesome custom. It unifies the household, 
keeping the father from the club and the children off 
the street. ‘The better class of novels are selected, 
and the family never lacks material for discussion. 

In our age the novel has insinuated itself every- 
where. News-stands groan beneath their burden of 
light, attractive works of fiction. The columns of 
the press and the hands of pertinacious train-boys 
are full of novels. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
books taken from public libraries are works of 
fiction. Snnday-school literature is largely com- 
posed of the same element. 

Of course, amid this gigantic mass of entertain- 
ing reading matter one can find books of every de- 
scription. Here is the salacious and the salutary, 
the sentimental and the solid. The literary mills 
never stop grinding, and the demand constantly in- 
creases. Multitudes read nothing but newspapers 
and novels. 

If thought is food, a good rule to guide us in the 
selection of novels can be found in the injunction 
of the prophet, ** Eat ye that which is good, and let 
your soul delight itself in fatness.” From a literary 
point of view, we may sit at Delmonico’s every day, 
or we may feed in one of these dingy underground 
restaurants where the cooking is scarcely fit for 
Italian immigrants. The finest feast and the poor- 
est provender can be purchased alike for the small 
sum of twenty-five cents. It costs no more to read 
Hawthorne or Thackeray than Ouida or Zola. 
Novels may be separated into three classes. First, 
the dime novel literature, whose influence on boys 
is especially demoralizing, and which generates 
criminals by hundreds and thousands. These 
thrilling tales of pirates and cut-throats kindle 
vicious ambitions in our youth, and start them off 
upon careers of wickedness. Some of them learn 
to play the desperado before the age of twelve, and 
many of these “ hoodlums” enjoy the sport so much 
that they keep it up all their lives. 

Above this “blood and thunder” literature 
which incites our youth to deeds of deviltry, we 
find another style of novel, more respectable in ap- 
pearance perhaps, but fully as destructive to the 
morals of the community. These more pretentious 
volumes divide themselves into two classes—the im- 
pure and the trashy. The first kind barely escapes 
the hands of Anthony Comstock, and comes just as 
near the line of indecency as it dares. Such novels, 
if not written with the express purpose of fostering 
vice and immorality, tend strongly in that direction. 
In them evil is skillfully glossed over; moral dis- 
tinctions are not recognized; vice and virtue are 
portrayed in equally glowing colors; impulse takes 
the place of principle, and a generous, jovial loose- 
ness is made the substitute for holy character. In 
these books the institution of marriage is espe- 
cially undermined. ‘The reader is familiarized with 
all manner of unholy alliances and compromising 
situations. Consequently, after much indulgence in 
such reading his moral sense is blunted and_ his 
standards lowered. Such novels are insidious and 
hurtful. They may possess literary merit and ar- 
tistic finish, but are fit to be handled only with the 
tongs. Evil communications corrupt good manners, 
whether they come through living persons or the 
printed page. The seeond division under this elass 
are not so impure as they are ultra-sentimental and 
emotionally unsettling. They are weak, love-sick 
tales over which maidens weep and sigh until they 
become like in character to the silly creatures they 
read about. For example, a little thirteen-year-old 
girl was found in a horse-car recently reading a 
novel entitled “The Demon Bride; or, Wedded to 
her Doom.” Beneath the title of this work of art 
appeared the touching words, * Hast thou suffered 7 
If not, this book is not for thee! How much that 
thirteen-year-old baby must have suffered on the 
score of love! ‘The principal indictment against 


this kind of fiction consists in its unfitting young 
women for the stern, prosaic duties of life. Their 
emotions become morbid, their minds are filled 
with false and fanciful ideas, which are doomed 
later on to disappointment. 

Thirdly, there are the healthful classie works of 
fiction, which all should read—such as those of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and others. 
No person is really well informed until he is famil- 
iar with the masterpieces of the great novelists, and 
will be at a loss to carry on an intelligent conver- 
sation on literary subjects. To-day the novel has 
become the great vehicle of instruction. It gives us 
philosophy, science, and religion in most entertain- 
ing form. Even theological doctrines and histori- 
cal criticisms are taught and made popular. Good 
works of fiction are intellectually stimulating and 
morally uplifting. If we peruse these without ex- 
cess, we shall certainly be benefited in mind and 
heart. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of this Asso- 
ciation met at Toronto on October 17. It is 
twenty-four years since the organization of the first 
Humane Society in New York. Loeal associations 
were soon formed at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Buffalo, and elsewhere. ‘The necessity of a National 
Association for unifying the action of local branches 
and for influencing National legislation was soon 
felt. In 1877 the American Humane Association 
was organized at Cleveland, and annual conventions 
have since been held. At these the most earnest 


spirits of the several societies have been brought 


together, and greater unity has been given to their 
action and greater weight to their influence. For 
the first time the Convention has been held outside 
of the United States. A vigorous local society lias 
recently been organized in Toronto, and the arrange- 
ments made for this international meeting were of 
a most happy character. 

There are now over one hundred American 
Associations, and their influence in mitigating the 
unnecessary sufferings of dumb animals and helpless 
children is inealeulable. An appreciative memorial 
resolution was presented recognizing the eminent 
services and unceasing devotion of the late Henry 
Bergh, the pioneer in the work of preventing 
cruelty to animals in America, and through whom 
the first organization was formed for the prevention 
of cruelty to children. A similar resolution was 
passed with reference to the late John Ayers, of 
Boston, Mass., a wise and faithful champion of the 
rights of childhood, whose constant purpose it was 
to place “homeless children in childless homes.” 
Mr. Frank B. Fay, Superintendent of the Boston 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
gave an interesting account of the methods of rescu- 
ing neglected children in that city. No girl was 
allowed to sell papers or anything else on the streets, 
nor were boys under twelve years of age. News- 
boys were licensed, and must show that they had 
attended school twenty weeks in the year, or had 
gone to school on half-time’ When children fell 
into the hands of the police, they were not confined 
in the police station, but were taken to the tempo- 
‘ary refuge for children. There is a juvenile court 
held daily by the regular police magistrates, and 
the children were saved the contamination of 
criminal surroundings. 

Mr. John G. Shorthall, President of the [linois 
Humane Society, said that the State had officially 
recognized the value of their work. An enactment 
had been adopted by which the fines paid for cruelty 
are handed over to the organization instrumental 
in procuring the convictions. He reeommended 
strongly the use of an ambulance for disabled ani- 
mals. The telephone had been found to be of great 
assistance in overtaking cruelty. A large number 
of drug stores had assisted by putting a placard in 
the window that cases of cruelty would be telephoned 
free to the Humane Society office. The very fact 
of there being such a society was a restraint on 
many who would otherwise indulge in acts of reck- 
less cruelty. At the Chicago Union Stockyards, 
when the Humane Society began its work some 
years ago, animals were regarded as having abso- 
lutely no rights at all. It was only after years of 
labor that a reformation was secured. The general 
testimony was that the influence of the Associations 
in quickening the humane sensibilities and raising 
the moral tone of those with whom they had to do 
was incaleulable. 

Strong ground was taken against the use of the 
check-rein, and the testimony of five hundred Eng- 


lish veterinary surgeons was quoted against it. A 
resolution was passed condemning the docking and 
nicking of horses’ tails as cruel beyond excuse and 
a disgrace to our civilization. Alderman Hallam, 
of Toronto, protested against the use of barbed 
wire fencing, on account of its cruelty to animals 
and of its serious injury to their hides. Alderman 
Frankland, also of Toronto, spoke warmly of the 
improved methods of handling cattle during Jong 
voyages by sea and land. During the past year he 
had sent 30,000 cattle to Great Britain, with the 
loss of only one per cent. 

Elbridge T. Gerry, of New York, accepted by 
telegraph the office of President, to which he was 
unanimously elected. The next meeting of the 
Association will be in Philadelphia, when it is ex- 
pected that the presence of distinguished foreign 
humane workers will be secured. aiinailite: 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—In addition to regular graduate instruction in 
“ Comparative Religion,” the New York University 
promises several popular lessons on the subject the 
present winter by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, beginning Fri- 
day, November 16, at 8 p.M., in the Chapel. 

—Scientifie charity is rapidly gaining recognition 
amoung thinkers. The students of Union Theologica! 
Seminary were last week addressed on the subject by 
Mr. D. C. Kellogy, Secretary of the Organized Charities 
of this city, and he has been invited to repeat the 
address before the Princeton theologues. Andover 
Seminary has this year a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject, given by the Rev. William J. Tueker, D.D.. 
formerly of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and the Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D., is giving a similar 
course to the students at Harvard. Thus the coming 
generation of ministers promise to be more thoroughly 
furnished for a certain sphere of ministerial duty than 
has been nsual in the past.—[ Exchange. 

—The provident scheme recently inaugurated by th. 
Charity Organization Society of this city is meeting 
with unexpected success. In a recent visit to one of 
the branch offices, as many as fifteen or twenty children 
came jn, within as many visits, to have stamps, for 
sums varying from one to twenty-five cents, aftixed 
to their ecards. The remarkable history of this scheme 
is that in the few weeks of its existence it has turned 
the current of effort in hundreds of eases ; families 
whose chief aim has been to get all they can are now 
trying to lay up all they can. Nearly every depositor 
is from the number of those who were formerly appli- 
cants for relief. 

—Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, assisted by Bishop 
Potter, of the New York diocese, and many other 
bishops and elergymen, will consecrate on Novyem- 
ber 1, All Saints’ Day, the new chapel of the General 
Theological Seminary. The chapel is a memorial of 
Mrs. Samuel Verplanck Hoffman, mother of Dean 
Hoffman. The altar and reredos are the most elabo- 
rate in the city. Thev are of alabaster and onyx, and 
cost not far from 325,000. The total cost of the chape! 
was over $200,000, 

—The autumnal meeting of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Congregational Association was heid at the Park 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, on Tuesday of Ins: 
week. The Rev. James G. Roberts, D.D., of the 
Rochester Avenue Church, was the Moderator. The 
Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., read a paper on “Sigus 
of the Times.” ‘The prophecy, he said, was of a 
coming conflict, and that prophecy applied definitely 
to a conflict with Papacy. The enunciations of the last 
Vatiean Council were all in direct antagonism with civil 
and religious liberty. The Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. 
of Trinity Chureh, Tremont, spoke on “ ‘The Relation 
of Economies to Ethies.” In the evening the Rey. Will- 
iam Lloyd gave a “ Talk on Norway.” 

—An association has been incorporated in this city 
ealled “The Christian Aid to Employment Society.” 
Its objects are stated to be “to assist working men 
and women in securing suitable employment under 
conditions favorable to the growth of their moral and 
Christian character and self-respect ; to personally and 
thoroughly examine into the past history, capacity, aud 
fidelity of all applicants for employment, and to make 
ouly such recommendations to both employers and em- 
ployed as are warranted by the results of careful in- 
vestigation; to keep records of all applicants for 
employment, which will always be open for the inspec- 
tion of members and employees.” The managers aie 
the Rev. Dr. George Alexander, the Rey. Charles I. 
Deems, the Rev. Dr. Matthew I. Pogson, the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Shackelford, Alfred S. Hatch, Frederick <A. 
Booth, Dr. Sylvester S. Bogert, William R. Wilder, 
and the Rev. Willard Parsons. 

—The corner-stone of the new German Evangelical 
Church of Brooklyn, which is to be erected on Seher- 
merhorn Street, near Court, will be laid with appropri- 
ate ceremonies early in November. It was first pro 
posed to sell the property and move up-town, but the 
old members had become so attached to the spoi en 
which the old edifice stood that it was finally decided 
to rebuild on the present site. Work was begun onthe 
new building about six weeks ago. The society pro- 
poses to erect a very attractive edifice to cost 860,000 
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Of this amount over $4,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. 
—The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its autumn 


meeting on Monday of last week in the Johnston Build- | 


ing. After a pleasant dinner the subject of diseussion 
was “The Present Aspect of the Indian Question,” and 
the speakers were General 8. C. Armstrong, the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., and the Rev. C. W. Shelton. 
General Armstrong, among other things, said that civil- 
ization was embodied in the strengthening column of 
young men and women who will move on with a charita- 
ble tread toward the solution of the Indian question. 
Everywhere will Indians be ready to respond to the 
urgent entreaties of the Christian whites. The great 
railroads that had been built through the West had done 
much toward making the Indians civilized and prepar- 
ing them for the coming of missionary workers. Ten 
years ago a movement to better the Indian was started, 


though the seed was first sown fifty years ago. Great 
force must be applied to the Indian problem. The 


speaker related his experiences in the West, and said 
that among the most conspicuous changes that he had 
noted was the improvement in the manner of the 
Indian’s clothing. 

—A couference on Jewish Missions is being held this 

week at the Hebrew-Christian Church in this city. The 

tev. Dr. Howard Crosby preached a sermon on the 
subject on Monday evening, and addresses have been 
made by the Rev. Drs. J. M. Buckley, E. MeChesney, 
J. M. King, James Morrow, Jacob Freshman (the 
pastor), and others. 

—Nearly ninety new men have been admitted ‘to 
Rutgers this year. The Freshnian class numbers about 
eighty, and additions to the upper classes and “ special” 
students make up the number. This is deeidedly the 
largest number ever received in the century and more 
since the college was chartered as “ Queen’s College,” 
in 1770. A large inerease of the endowment is planned. 
On the opening day of the college year, President Gates 
received trom a friend of the college a subsertption of 
310,000—the first gift toward this new endowment 
fund. Three new buildings connected with the college 
work have been begun or finished within the last year. 


The College Library has increased from 9,000 to 23,000 | 


volumes within the last six years. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The ninth annual convention of the American In- 
ter-Seminary Missionary Alliance was held last week 
in the Park Street Congregational Church, Boston. 
Among the speakers were President W. F. Warren, 
D.D., the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., the Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., and the Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


ance. 

—The Rev. Charles G. Ames, of the Spring Garden 
Church of Philadelphia, has been called to the Church 
of the Disciples’ pulpit, Boston, which was so long filled 
by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. Mr. Ames was an 
intimate friend of Dr. Clarke’s, and frequently oecu- 
picd his pulpit. 

—'the recent Convention of the Massachusetts Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies at Worcester was a couspicuous 
success in point of nuinbers, enthusiasm, and spirit- 
ual power. There were 715 delegates, representing 
128 towns and cities, besides representatives from half 
a dozen other States. A model constitution was 
adopted for the State Society, which has every promise 
of usefulness. These are the new officers of the State 
Union : President, the Rev. W. V. W. Davis, of Wor- 
cester ; Vice-Presidents, the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, of 
Spencer, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of East Boston, 
the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, of Springfield ; Seeretary 
and ‘Treasurer, C. N. Goodrich, of Medford ; Auditor, 
George I. Richter, of Boston. 

—'The fourth annual Convention of the Connecticut 
Societies of Christian Endeavor was held in Waterbury 
last week. About 150 delegates were in attendance. 
President Hl. N. Kinney, the Rev. Dr. Anderson, the 
Rey. Dr. G. E. Reed, the Rev. W. I. Blackman, the Rev. 
Fk. E. Clark, of Boston, and others, made addresses. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. John Humpstone, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, on the topic, “ With Both Hands— 
Earnestly.” 

—At the autumn session of the Hampshire (Mass. ) 
East Conference of Congregational Churches, held at 
Amherst, October 18-20, * Bible Study” was the gen- 
eral topie, and it was considered under these sub-heads: 
“Devotional Study,” “ Doctrinal Study,” “ Literary 
Study,” “Historical Study,” ete. “The Bible in the 
Sunday-Schools ” and “ The Memorizing of the Bible” 
were also topics. The communion sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. H. Smith, of Belchertown. 

—The corner-stone of the new Congregational church 
at South Norwalk, Conn., was laid on Wednesday of 
last week, with appropriate ceremonies, by Deacon 
Stephen G. Ferris. ‘The Rev. W. H. Gilbert and the 
Rev. Edward Anderson assisted in the ceremonies. 
The estimated cost of the church is 375,000, 

—The late Elizabeth Taber, of Marion, Mass., left 
bequests of nearly 3100,000 for benevolent and relig- 
ious purposes, 322,0U0 going to the Congregational 
church in Marion. 

—The installation of the Rev. Washington Choate as 


further examination. The Council, in announcing their 
unanimous decision to proceed with the installation, 


conveyed to the church through the Moderator the 


extremely favorable impression made upon them by all 


the statements they had listened to with regard to Mr. 


afternoon, the Rev. George A. 


| lowship. 


The services of installation were held in the 
Gordon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston, preaching the sermon, the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, of Meriden, offering the installing prayer, 
the Rev. James M. Whiton, of New York, delivering 
the charge to the pastor, the Rev. Samuel Seoville, 
Stamford, the charge to the people, and the Rey. F.C. 
Potter, of Stanwich, extending the right hand of fel- 
A large congregation was in attendance, and 


Choate. 


the exercises were characterized by the deepest interest. 


Mr. Choate has entered upon his pastorate in Green- 
wich with the very warm regard of his people, their 
united support, and with every promise of a fruitful 
nunistry. 

—Here, says an exchange, are two young men whoare 
practical Christians andapparently worthy of their high 
calling. One is Perry 8S. Grant, rector of an Episcopal 
Church at Fall River. He has many mill people in his 
parish, and is so much interested in his work among 


thei that he has declined flattering offers from Boston, 


Providence, and many other places. The other is Ree- 
tor Perkins, of a little Episcopal parish near Salem, 
N. J. He gives his services without pay, and recently 


when his people made up a nice purse for him he 


refused it, saying that he had all the money that he 
needed, and that it should be used for the improve- 
ment of the church. 

—At the examination preceding the installation of 
the Rev. J. H. Ross as pastor of the Franklin Street 


Congregational Church of Somerville, Mass., on Octo- 


ber 19, Mr. Ross presented his views in a novel way. 
Instead of reading an original and carefully prepared 
paper, he simply took in hand the beautiful confession 
of faith drawn up by his predecessor, Dr. Merriman, 
and adopted by the church to which he was to minister, 


and affirmed his acceptance of it article by article, ae- 


companying the affirmation with a running comment 


setting forth his own interpretation of the several 


_ his own strong preference for that method. 


Christian. 


doctrines. Mr. Ross, after saying he had been aceus- 
tomed to receive candidates for membership in the 
church by covenant rather than by creed, expressed 
Mr. Ross 
declared that this was the traditional method of early 
Congregationalism, and seemed to him reasonable and 
If his church should agree with him in this 
view, it would join the rapidly increasing number of 
Congregational churches who are thus making the basis 


! ) _ of church fellowship, nut creed, but a renewed Christian 
About one hundred and fifty delegates were in attend- — 


character. 
WEST AND SOUTR. 


—The Rev. W. F. Crafts, of New York City, appeared 
before the National Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, in Richmond, Va., last week, in 
behalf of the National Sabbath reform movement. The 
Brotherhood declared in favor of the petition to Con- 
gress, Which has already been indorsed by several great 
ecclesiastical bodies, by the Central Labor Union of 
New York, and the Knights of Labor in Chicago. The 
petition asks Congress to forbid in the National mail 
and military service, in Inter-State commerce, and in 
the District of Columbia and the Territories, all Sun- 
day traffic and work, except works of religion and 


_ works of real necessity. 


—The Augusta (Ga.) Presbytery closed its session at 
Madison Monday, after the election of Dr. Woodrow, 
of South Carolina, as Moderator, and full fraternization 
with his church. 

—A Southern correspondent writes: “ Atlanta Uni- 
versity opens this fall with quite as many students as 
ever before, despite the yellow fever quarantine, and 
but few changes in the staff of teachers. Among the 
new-comers are Misses Emily H. Abbott, Mary A. 

Richardson, and Martha E. Cole, and Mr. W. D. Smith, 
of Litehfield, Conn. (Farm Manager). The library is 
being classified according to the Dewey system. A 
printing office has been opened in connection with the 
school, and classes organized intype-setting. The train- 
ing in this department is made elective. A monthly or 
semi-monthly journal will be issued from this printing 
office in the interests of the University as soon as the 
cifts of Northern friends make possible certain addi- 
tions to the present printing outfit.” 

—The Universalist General Convention was held in 
Chicago last week. ‘The Rev. Dr. C. H. Eaton, of this 
city, preached the oceasional sermon. The annual re- 
port of the Board of Trustees says that the church is 
made up of 926 parishes, 57,630 members, 710 minis- 
ters, and the church property, less debts, is $7,369,771. 
Each of the figures shows an increase over former 
years. The subject of foreign missions has of late re- 
ceived much attention, and had special consideration at 
the present session. A mission to Japan has been de- 
termined upon. The number of members in session is 
110. The evening meetings were addressed by the 
lon. H. W. Parker, of New Hampshire, the Rev. Jo- 
seph K. Mason, of New York, the Hon. N. B. Metealf, of 
Rhode Island, the Rev. J. Il. Chapin, of Connecticut, 


the Rev. H. Blanchard, of Portland, Me., the Rey. Dr. 


pastor of the Second Congregational Church of Green- | 


wich, Conn., took place on Wednesday of last week, and 
Was a very enjoyable occasion. The Council met in the 
morning for the usual formalities. Mr. Choate read 
what is known as the New Congregational Creed, which 
was accepted as the statement of his faith without 


E. A. Capen, of Massachusetts, and others. 

—About 200 of the Greek Christians residing in Chi- 
cago met last week to confer with Bishop Vladimir, the 
head of the Greek Church on this continent, in relation 
to establishing a society and building a church in Chi- 
cago. Bishop Vladimir gave religious services arrayed 


in his episcopal robes, and addressed the meeting at 
some length on the question of a church in Chicago. A 
petition for assistance in building the church should be 
forwarded to him, which he would in turn send to the 
Holy Synod of Russia. “ My diocese,” said Bishop 
Viadimir in reply to a question from a reporter, “ in- 
cludes all of America to eae Ayres in South Amer- 
ica. Yes, it is the largest diocese in the world, but one 
of the least populous in the Greek Church. The largest 
congregation in my diocese is in Buenos Ayres, where 
there are about 3,000 members of the Church. 1 re- 
side in Sitka, but spend a great deal of my time in San 
Francisco.” 

—At the October meeting of the Congregational 
Club of St. Paul, Minn., a paper was read on the rela- 
tion of foreign missions to civilization by the Rev. John 
EK. Bradley. The essayist pointed out many ways in 
which the efforts in the mission fields had contributed 
to the progress of civilization. One novel suggestion 
was that the development of civilized wants in heathen 
lands by the missionaries had proved an important fae- 
tor in the economic questions of tne day by creating new 
markets for the products, natural and artificial, of the 
older nations. In illustration, Professor Bradley stated 
that the profits in a single year on the manufaet- 
ures of the United States sold in the Hawaiian Islands 
were larger than the entire amount spent for mission 
work since its inception, sixty or seventy years ago. 
From a business standpoint he thought foreign missions 
paid. Professors A. H. Pearson and George Huntington, 
of Carleton College, Northtield, spoke respectively on 
the relation of foreign missions to science and to higher 
edueation. 

—A correspondent from Pueblo, Cal., writes : “On 
the evening of October 18 the First Church weleomed 
their new pastor, the Rev. Lewis W. Hicks, just come 
from Wethersfield, Conn. Addresses of weleome were 
made on behalf of the church by the Rev. R. B. 
Wright, the church and pastors of the city by the Rev. 
Dr. Murphy (Baptist), the city by the Mayor, and on 
behalf of the State by the Rev. J. B. Gay, of Colorado 
Springs. It was a time of great joy to the large assem- 
bly present. The evening following the Pilgrim Chureh 
welcomed their pastor, the Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, just 
from Higganum, Conn. Addresses of weleome were 
made by Mr. Jordan on behalf of the church, the Rev. 
Mr. Walton (Episcopal) on the part of the churelws 
and ministers, Judge Richards on the part of the 
city, Superintendent C. M. Sanders on the part of the 
State. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles S. Nash, of East Hartford, Conn., has reeeived a 
eall to Dorchester, Mass 

—C€C. S. Vaille, of Martinez, Cal., has resigned. 

H. Curtis was installed in Lysander, N. Y., on Octo- 

er 1). 

-——Empson Cory, of the last class of the Yale Seminary, 
was ordained as pastor of the First Church of Washburn, 
Wis., on October 1. 

—C, H. Pettibone accepts a call to Southbridge, Mass. 

—F. B. Perkins accepts a call tothe Second Church of San 
Diego, Cal. 

Hi. M. Burr was ordained as assistant pastor of the First 
Church of Lowell, Mass., on October 4. 

—Salmon MeCall, of East Haddam, Conn., has resigned. 

V. C. Stiles, of Pittstield, N. H., accepts a call to Rieh- 
mond, Me. 

—George Benford, of Granville, Mich., has resigned. 

—C. I. Taylor accepts a call to Bremen, Ind. 

—~Samnuel Sessions died at St. John’s, Mich., on October 11. 
— Harrison, of Chicago, Ll., accepts a call to Santa 
Ana, Cal. 

—T. J. Lee, of New Milford, Coun., has been requested by 
the church to withdraw his recent resignation. 

—QO. W. Lueas accepts a call to Oregon City, Ore. 

—R. W. Fletcher, of Ortonville, Minn., has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

—W. W. Sleeper has become associate pastor of the Salem 
Street Church of Worcester, Mass. 

—Arthur Titeomb has become pastor of the church at Gil- 
bertville, Mass. 

~George L. Gleason kas been installed as pastor of the 
Fourth and Riverside churches at Haverhill, Mass. 

—C, H. Pettibone has received a call from the chureh at 
Southbridge, Mass. 

—Burdett Hart, D.D., for thirty years pastor of the First 
Church at Fair Haven, Conn., has announced his intention of 
resigning. 

~I. A. Shanton, of Howard City, Dak., has resigned to 
accept a professorship in Dakota College. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—T. M. Hopkins, of North Platte, Neb., has resigned. 

—E. L. Warren, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., has received a 
eall from the Clifton Church, Cincinnati, O. 

—Da Costa Pomerene has been installed as pastor of the 
church at Salem, O. 

—James LB. Macool has received a call from the Third 
Chureh of Camden, N. J. 

~— Lewis Lampman, of the First Church of Jamaiea, L. L., 
aecepts a call from the High Street Church of Newark, N. J. 

». ‘T. Carnahan has received a cali from the FirstChureh 


of Newark. N 


a Fa Fe 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—C,. P. Sheldon, D.D., for thirteen years District Seeretary 
of the American Baptist Home Missionary Society, died at 
Troy, N. Y., October 25, at the age of seventy-five. 

—J. Q. MeAttee has been chosen pastor of the new St. 
James’s Lutheran Church at Philadelphia. 

—Samuel Cox, D.D., has resigred the rectorship of St. 
James's Church (P. E.), Newtown, L. 1., whieh he hag held 
for twenty years. 


Vright has become reetor of Grace Church (P. E.), 
Elmira, N. Y. 
--Henry A. Adams has declined a eall from the House of 
Prayer, Newark, N. J. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRISTIANITY.’ 


Tlie homage of the wise brings constant tribute to 
the feet of Jesus. ‘The magi in Bethlehem’s lowly 
khan were but the vanguard of that marvelous 
procession which comes up through the ages to offer 
learning’s devotion to the Incarnate Truth. The 
researches of scholarship disclose more and more 
clearly the impregnable foundations of Christianity. 
Especially in this era, wherein the student is more 
than ever before cosmopolitan, having easy inter- 
course with all centuries and all nations, does his 
glance, undimmed by the low-lying mists of bigotry 
and ignorance, sweep the vast horizon of history 
beneath the light of the Eternal Sun, while his heart, 
stirred with the mighty vision, cries out like the 
reluctant prophet on Pisgah, “ What hath God 
wrought !” 

To the many volumes of Christian evidences 
gathered from prophecy and history, from reason 
and the human need, the latest work of Dr. Pres- 
sensé is a most valuable addition. Its testimony 
will gratify the believer, though it may not silence 
the scorner. The author, like the householder of 
the parable, has brought forth “ out of his treasure 
things new and old” to furnish a comprehensive 
philosophy of religious development. The volume 
consists of a survey of the religions of the ancient 
world, from the “first gropings after the super- 
natural” among the primeval races to the “ sighing 
of humanity,” sated but unsatisfied, amid the dying 
splendors of the complete civilization of Greece and 
Rome. But the purpose of the record is not to aid the 
mere antiquarian nor to stimulate the ethnologist ; 
the raison d’étre of the volume is altogether apolo- 
getic. History, in the author’s definition, consists 
of the conflict between good and evil, made neces- 
sary by the fallen state of man and the divine re- 
solve for his restoration. Its motto, therefore, is, 
“Not chance nor fatality, but redemption.” “ All 
history before the coming of Christ has but this one 
end in view—to prepare the way before him by a 
series of dispensations, all designed to overcome the 
opposition of humanity.” The inevitable free-will 
of man, often frustrating this preparative work, 
involves the tragedies of history, but their terror is 
soothed by the patient love of God and the sym- 
pathy of the Crucified, from whose deep wounds 
flow streams of immortal life. To make straight 
in the desert of man’s sinfulness the highway for 
the Redeemer, there must be first the arousing of 
the soul’s desire for his coming. The “hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness” must urge the 
soul to find the “ Bread of Life.” 

“This is the true keynote of the philosophy of his- 
tory. ‘To seek after this unknown God through all the 
gloom of the pagan night, [only] illumined by a few 
immortal truths, shining like stars of hope; to renew 
the search again and again, urged on by the restless 
yearning after the divine which man can never quell; 
to recognize after each fresh attempt his powerlessness 
to solve his own difficulties and satisfy his own aspira- 
tions—this is the divine work of preparation going on in 
the pagan world. Thus that world learns by bitter 
experience the same truths which are taught by revela- 
tion in Judea. The whole history of the ancient heathen 
world is nothing else than this long wandering of the 
human soul in search of the still unknown God, the 
coming Deliverer.” 

With this introduction we are led to consider the 
ancient East as the starting-point of the religious 
evolution, and to behold the three daughters of the 
Orient—Chaldea, trembling before demons whom 
her magic arts seek in vain to exorcise, and crying 
out to the “god unknown” to save and satisfy ; 
Egypt, serene and self-sufficient, looking with calm 
brow and stolid spirit into the infinite future ; 
Pheenicia, alert, practical, with earthward gaze, too 
eager to give the world’s merchandise and the 
world’s thought their means of commerce to hew 
out from the “heavy and formless ”’ masses of her 
religion a worthy temple of the spirit. The religious 
development of the Oriental Aryans, including that 
of the followers of Zoroaster, is next described, 
preceding an elaborate treatise on India’s triad, 
Vedism, Brahmanism, and Buddhism, with the 
oinission, however, of the later expansion of Brah- 
manism, subsequent to Buddhism’s expulsion from 
its native land. ‘The forms of Hellenic paganism 
then pass in review, and the language here reaches 
a brillianey and beauty which betrays that these 
chapters have been written “con amore.” The dis- 


1 The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. de Pressensé, 
D.D. Translated by Annie Harwvood Holmden. (New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


cussion of the religious evolution of Greece reaches 
the following climax : 

“The constant temptation of Greece was to forget, 
in the charmed contemplation of her own genius and 
beauty, the grand intuitions of conscience which had 
raised her so high in the scale of religion. We must 
carefully bear these antitheses in mind in the idea we 
form of her. She was neither wholly given up to grace- 
ful frivolity, as she is often represented, nor was she 
wholly absorbed in the divine ideal. She wavered be- 
tween the two extremes. This enchantress, supposed 
‘o be ever gazing with serene eye at the beautiful, 
heard, nevertheless, the hymn of the avenging Furies, 
trembled before the majesty of an offended God, and 
sought with burning eagerness atonement and reconcili- 
ation. . . . The son of Zeus is freed from his torture 
only on the funeral pyre, and so it will be also with the 
religion of the Hellenes. It must die in its turn, that 
it may rise into the free life of the spirit ; but it will 
not die till it has sent forth a new and brilliant light 
into the darkness in which pagan humanity is groping 
after the true God.” 


This light was enkindled by those great prophets 
of the human conscience, the philosophers of Greece, 
who held high the torch whereby they were uncon- 
sciously guiding men to the Redeemer. A fine sum- 
mary of Greek philosophy follows, while the remain- 
der of the volume is occupied with Graeco-Roman 
paganism and the condition of the world at the 
coming of Christ. The relation of Judaism to the 
great subject is reserved by the author for another 
volume, which Christian scholars will eagerly wel- 
come. 

The grace of mind which characterizes Dr. Pres- 
sensé gives his work a fair and beautiful form, 
while his grace of soul breathes into it an intense 
devotion which thrills the reader with enthusiasm 
and delight. The style is lucid and brilliant—less 
massive than that of German writers on similar 
themes ; the spirit just, sincere, and deeply loyal to 
the Saviour of men. : 

What, then, are the conclusions of this elaborate 
argument? Above all, that the world, seeking the 
Unknown God with a longing that reached to agony, 
has found the way of peace in the path to the 
cross of Jesus. Verily, “God hath not left himself 
without a witness.” The Divine Spirit was ever 
brooding upon the troubled waters of pagan human- 
ity, bringing from the chaos of sin the creation of 
a new world wherein “ dwelleth righteousness.” 
After following the sad course of the depraved sons 
of men, in their varied search for the satisfying of 
the enthralled and famishing soul, and its release 
from bondage, the closing words of this inspiring 
volume sound to us like the pan of an eternal tri- 
umph : 

“The Deliverer has come !” “ He has come to obey, 
to love, to die, and by dying to save. Whether men 
will have it so or no, the cross of Christ divides two 
worlds, and forms the great landmark of history. It 
interprets all the past, it embraces all the future ; and, 
however fierce the conflict waged around it, it still is, 
and shall be through all the ages, the symbol of vic- 
tory.” 

Dr. Pressensé is not of the company of those 
“clumsy defenders of Christianity” who would 
glorify the Gospel by vilifying human nature. He 
believes that the soul of the pagan bears not alone 
the residue of inspired tradition, but also the “ in- 
effaceable characters” which have been graven by 
the hand of God, and that this “ natural revelation 
was quickened and made effectual by his direct 
operation.” The author, therefore, neither rejects 
nor succumbs to the influence of the pre-Christian 
religions, believing them to be neither arbitrary nor 
accidental in their sequence, but the natural ex- 
pression of the soul as it seeks the way back 
through devious paths to its divine home. More- 
over, “this unquenchable desire of the soul of man 
to rise to its source goes far to prove that source 
divine,” and the soul itself not a mere aggregate of 
atoms wrought upon by a purely mechanical evolu- 
tion. Nor, on the other hand, is Christianity simply 
the consummation of the religions of the past; the 
confluence of such streams could not produce the 
River of Life. The new religion was not the evolu- 
tion of man’s thought, but the gift of God; not a 
system, but a fact ; not an ideal, but a life, and that 
life given for the redemption of the race. 

As a minor though not unimportant subject for 
thought, the power of environment in molding char- 
acter is suggested. The influence of nature upon 
the art, the literature, and pre-eminently the relig- 
ion of the various races comes frequently to the sur- 
face, and tempts a deeper search for more abundant 
and conclusive testimony. 

In the presence of a work of such amplitude, 
criticism upon minute inaccuracies seems flippant 
and inappropriate. An author with so massive a 


theme, undertaken with so pure and superior a pur- 
pose, may be granted tacit pardon for a rare and 
trifling inconsistency, provided he accomplish that 
purpose in so learned and inspiring a volume as the 
one before us. The very nature and breadth of the 
subject renders its treatment liable to generalizations 
too*sweeping; we find ourselves missing that for 
which we had fondly but perchance unreasonably 
hoped, namely, definite argument with positive con- 
clusions. The author seems to share with us this 
feeling when he says: “The desire was indeed 
dim and undefined. Though it was present in 
all classes of society, it lay buried deep in the heart, 
and only the leaping sparks now and again betrayed 
the hidden fire. It was never fully recognized till 
the religion of Christ had come ; for great religious 
movements not only satisfy the cravings of which 
humanity is conscious, but make manifest to it its 
deeper needs.” Such movements as these, how- 
ever, must be limited to the inspired religion. 
“ Nor man nor nature satisfies 
Whom God alone created.” 

To attempt to trace the thought of the Infinite 
through all the cycles of time, as it is inscribed upon 
the characters, blurred often and always indistinct, 
of human experience, is a vast undertaking. We 
honor the effort of Dr. Pressensé, and are grateful 
for the large measure of success which he has 
attained ; nor are we depreciating it, though we must 
exclaim, as always, in the presence of a finite inter- 
pretation of God: “ How small a whisper do we 
hear of Him! But the thunder of His power, who 
ean understand ?” 


History of Co-operation in the United States. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. N. Murray, Publication 
Agent, Baltimore, Md.) We shall soon have an Ameri- 
can political economy—not American in the sense of 
ignoring European experience, but American in the 
sense of embodying American experience. In consid- 
ering the problems which relate to the distribution of 
wealth—and these are the problems which engage the 
thought of the present—American experience is far 
more valuable than European experience, for in Amer- 
ica alone have the poorer classes had intelligence, inde- 
pendence, and power enough to frame institutions and 
legislation calculated to secure their own interests. <A 
volume like that before us, which gives the history of 
the continual strivings of the common people of Amer- 
ica toward co-operation, is of the highest value. It 
includes studies of co-operation in every section. The 
writers are Drs. Edward W. Bemis, Amos G. Warner, 
Albert Shaw, Charles Howard Shinn, and Daniel R. 
Randall. Some of the theses here republished have 
already been reviewed in these columns. The eulogies 
which we have freely bestowed upon the constituent 
parts belong in a yet higher degree to the entire vol- 
ume. The whole field is covered in a systematic and 
thoroughly satisfactory way. The outlook is more en- 
couraging than we had imagined. In Dr. Shaw’s paper 
we find that mutual insurance has, among the farmers 
of Iowa, been extended to their dwellings as well as 
their lives. In many of the counties in that State the 
farmers, ever since the starting of the Granger move- 
ment, have carried their own insurance, paying a single 
officer ten dollars a year for making out policies, and 
each farmer paying his assessment when a fire occurs. 
The average losses have been but one-sixth of one per 
cent. Had the farmers insured with Eastern compa- 
nies, in which one-half the premiums are used for agents’ 
expenses and for profits, they would have been charged 
from one-third to one-half per cent. per annum. In 
this way they have paid an average of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year for insurance, which without 
co-operation would have cost nearly three hundred 
thousand. ‘The ethical teaching of the volume, as 
pointed out by Mr. Ely in his introduction, is exceed- 
ingly important. Everything depends upon the moral 
integrity of the co-operators—their sense of duty to- 
ward each other and their faith in each other. In 
political affairs it was not until the masses could trust 
each other that they were able to dispense with auto- 
cratic government, and what was true in political affairs 
will also be true in industrial affairs. 


The latest volume in the very readable series of Brief 
Biographies of Famous Women is from the hand of 
John H. Ingram, and contains a sketch of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1). 
Probably no other writer of Mrs. Browning’s eminence 
has been so little written about. This volume is the 
first approach to a biography which has yet appeared in 
the language enriched by all time by Mrs. Browning’s 
verse. That no adequate biography of Mrs. Browning 
has appeared has been due, no doubt, largely to the fact 
that she was so intimately associated with one of the 
greatest living poets, and that no life could be written 
of her which should not deal with his life and work. It 
is known, too, that his wish has been strongly against 
that sort of publicity which of late years has vulgarized 
the private life of many eminent persons. While the 
world has lost something, it has gained more, probably, 
in the moral influence of the recognition of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s desire. Mr. Ingram’s sketch is only a sketch, 
and deals with the subject in the main so formally that 
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no possible objection could be made to it. It is too 
brief, too remote from the heart of Mrs. Browning’s 
work, too guarded and restricted, to be in any sense an 
adequate biography. But the world will be glad to 
read even so brief an outline of the life of one of its 
— poets and one of its most noble women. 

nough is given to make the development of the genius 
of Mrs. Browning clear to the mind of the reader, and 
to bring out the salient features of her character. 


The Risen Christ the King of Men. By James Bald- 
win Brown, B.A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
This volume is one of the latest publications upon the 
Gospel of the Resurrection, and its contents are thor- 
oughly appreciative of the many phases of this great 
central truth of Christianity. The author, by no means 
a brilliant or profoundly original thinker, is yet pos- 
sessed of logical method, clear penetration, plain and 
forceful style, which occasionally reaches a high level of 
diction, while his study of the historical problems and 
religious questions connected with this momentous 
event evinces the eapacity of the thoroughgoing 
scholar. His plan is well adapted to the eek in 
hand. He first considers the place of resurrection in 
the scheme of creation, next resurrection as a fact, 
under which head the evidence for the fact is arrayed. 
From these postulates the relation of the Risen Christ 
to the Risen World is depicted with sympathetie fidelity 
born of the knowledge derived from reading, experi- 
ence, thought, and observation. We commend particu- 
larly the last of these discourses—a sermon of “ The 
New Humanity,” preached before the London Mission- 
ary Society. The whole chapter is most admirable, 
full of the eloquence of earnestness, sympathy, convic- 
tion; and while the argumentative portions of this book 
will hardly convince a doubter of the Robert Elsmere 
type, the humanity which is described will prove more 
real than that of Elsmere’s experiment. 


Philosophy and Religion. A Series of Addresses and 
Sermons. By Augustus H. Strong, D.D., President and 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Rochester Seminary. 
(New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.) This work of 
more than six hundred pages is a confession of faith. 
It contains over fifty papers of great interest and value. 
There is much variety in methods of treatment, and the 
range of topics is exceedingly wide. ‘To mention a few 
of the titles will serve to indicate the scope of the 
volume. They are as follows : Modern Idealism, The 
New Theology, Are Our Colleges Christian ? Woman’s 
Place and Work, Christianity and Political Eeonomy, 
Dante and the Divine Comedy, Poetry and Robert 
Browning. We have only words of praise for the 
general contents of this book, which borrows as its name 
the title of the opening essay. One hardly knows which 
is most worthy of commendation—the learning and 
versatility of Dr. Strong’s mind, or the high literary 
— of his work. ‘Theologically he is wedded to 

orms of faith and doctrine which are opposed to the 

conceptions of the modern progressive evangelical 
school, and his understanding of the scope aud mean- 
ing of New Theology, so called, seems to us very defect- 
ive. But in almost every other particular these essays 
will merit the study and call forth the approval of 
readers who are interested in the discussion of living 
questions by master minds. 


Sir George W. Dasent’s Popular Tales from the North 
has found favor so generally that it now appears in a 
third edition from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
(New York). The translator is well known by reason 
of his admirable rendering of the great Icelandic poem, 
“The Story of Burnt N ial.” The present volume con- 
tains a large number of popular tales translated from 
the admirable collection of Asbjérnsen and Moe, two of 
the most sympathetic and indefatigable editors of pop- 
ular stories among the group of faithful and sincere 
students who have appeared of late years in Europe. 
These stories are richly illustrative of the religious, in- 
tellectual, and moral characterjof the Norse people ; like 
their mythology, they disclose a noble imaginative fac- 
ulty, a profound insight into the poetic side of nature, 
and a worsbipful, reverent spirit toward the Powers be- 
hind it. The value of the volume is greatly increased 
by a long introduction discussing the origin, the char- 
acteristics, and the method of diffusion of these popular 
tales. The volume is one of equal interest to young 
and old readers : to the young, because of the excellent 
quality of the stories ; to the more mature readers, 
because of their significance in the popular life of the 
Norse. 


We are well pleased to add to our library of useful 
reference books the First Supplement to Poole’s Index of 
Periodical Literature. It covers the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1882, to January 1, 1887, and has been prepared 
by Mr. Poole and Mr. Fletcher (of the Amherst Li- 
brary) in co-operation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Nearly one hundred and fifty American and 
English periodicals are included in the index, which has 
been made on the same admirable and clear system 
followed in “ Poole’s Index” itself. Together the 
volumes form a reasonably complete and extremely 
valuable record of the contents of the important publi- 
cations for many years. ‘The many ways in which such 
an index is of use are too apparent to need enumera- 
tion. The gentlemen who have devoted so many hours 
of arduous and intelligent labor to this work have done 
the public of readers, students, and literary workers a 
service it would be hard to overestimate. The Index 
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and its supplement should be considered indispensable 
by every public library and newspaper office, and would 
be a profitable addition to the book-shelves of many in- 
dividual readers. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Under the title Some Successful Women, Mrs. Sarah 
K. Bolton, who has written many popular biographies, 

ives us short and well-written sketches of many Amer- 
ican women who in one fashion or another have distin- 
guished themselves and aided in elevating their sex and 
benefiting the world. Among them are Marion Har- 
land (Mrs. Terhune), Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy), Clara 
Barton, the philanthropist ; Alice Freeman, the former 
President of Wellesley College ; Rachel Bodley, Dean 
of the Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia ; Fran- 
ces E. Willard, whose labors in behalf of temperance 
have given her a place among the foremost of American 
women ; and Mrs. Candace Wheeler and her daughter 
Dora, who have done so much to develop the love for 
decorative art in this country, and to create a 
ties for its practical application. (Boston: D. Lothrop 


Co.) 


A little volume of great interest for the lovers of 
poetry is the new edition of Edward Fitzgerald’s ren- 
dering of T'he Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm. The special 
feature of this edition is its presentation of the text of 
the first and fourth editions, showing the marked 
changes made by Mr. Fitzgerald in the original form of 
his work. The volume also contains a number of in- 
teresting and valuable notes which greatly assist the 
student in his endeavor to discover how much of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s renderings are his own and how much be- 
long to the Persian poet. A brief but satisfactory bio- 
graphical preface is also of interest. The volume is 
— and bound in excellent taste. (Boston : 


oughton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Rational Theology. By John Milton Williams, A.M. 
(Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.) There is nothing 
in this publication which calls for special comment. 
Like hundreds of books, it is an attempt to set forth the 
truth of revealed religion, minus those features of 
medieval theology which have so long misrepresented 
it to the world. ‘The author writes with care, and occa- 
sionally with force, not omitting to state fairly the 
older and severer Calvinistic opinions. The strongest 
essay in the volume is that entitled “Old and New 
Calvinism,” which justly distinguishes between seven- 
teenth and nineteenth century modes of thought. The 
method of the work is logical and clear; but in thresh- 
ing the old straw no remarkable vigor of treatment is 
shown. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The late General Sheridan’s recollections of his visit 
to Europe during the Franco-Prussian war to observe 
its military conduct and the movements and maneuvers 
of the contending forces are set forth in the November 
Scribner’s Magazine. The article is called “ From 
Gravelotte to Sedan,” is well illustrated, and is written 
in an eminently characteristic dashing and vigorous 
style. Its qualities lead the reader to look forward 
with eager expectation to the personal memoirs of 
Sheridan, soon to be published. Another of the special 
attractions of this month’s “ Scribner’s ” is the beginning 
of a new romance by Robert Louis Stevenson. The sub- 
ject is Seotch, and readers will trust that it may prove 
in its qualities of romance and adventure the equal of 
Stevenson’s latest and best Scotch story, “ Kidnapped.” 
An agréeable essay on French traits by Mr. W. C. 
Brownell, a clever story by Arlo Bates, the continua- 
tion of the late Lester Wallack’s reminiscences of old- 
time actors, a fine though slight critical sketch of 
Matthew Arnold by Mr. Augustine Birrell, and a pop- 
ular account of “ The Every-day Life of Railroad Men” 
by Mr. B. B. Adams—these are among the more notable 
articles in a notable number of the magazine. 


In Harper’s Magazine for November the serials by 
Howells and William Black come to anend. A fair 
and sensible talk about “ Robert Elsmere ” and “ John 
Ward” by Mr. Howells is an interesting feature of the 
“ Editor’s Study.” A fine illustrated descriptive article 
is that by Mr. C. H. Farnham on the “ Lower St. Law- 
rence.” Charles Gayarré contributes some entertain- 
ing reminiscences of the New Orleans Bench and Bar of 
fifty years ago or more. An account of the New York 
real estate exchange is accompanied by portraits of the 
present John Jacob Astor and other noted real estate 
men. Miss Constance Woolson has another short 
story of Italy, pleasing, but not, we think, as strongly 
conceived as that in the last issue. 


There is hardly an article in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Montaly which cannot be read with pleasure 
and profit both by those interested in the more serious 
historical and literary problems and by those who 
demand light and readable qualities in magazine litera- 
ture. <A specially good instance of this is Ellen Terry 
Johnson’s “ After-Suppers of the King,” which has a 
touch of romance added to a genuine historical interest. 
The same may be said in a differeut degree of Mr. 
Thayer’s “Makers of New Italy.” Professor John 
Fiske has a careful historical study of the condition of 
things in the Colonies o1 “The Eve of Independence.” 
Another of Lillie B. Chace Wyman’s careful and intel- 
ligent “Studies of Factory Life ” is printed, the special 


novel, and Furness’s “ Merchant of Venice,” are the 
subjects of the longer review articles. 


Lippincott’s has a complete novel by Miss Grace King, 
which quite confirms the high opinion of her talent and 
literary taste generally expressed when her “ Monsieur 
Motte” was published. An essay on “ Morality in Fie- 
tion” by Edgar K. Saltus, a talk about teachers’ expe- 
riences, cast in the form of a story, by Mr. John Hab- 
berton, and an account of the life of a rope-walker by 
the famous Blondin, are among the other attractions. 

The Portfolio for November (Maem llan & Co.) con- 
tains some striking illustrations of English arehiteeture 
of the Renaissance, 1550-1650, and an account of some 
of the earlier English water-color painters. Mr. Ham- 
erton continues his conversations on book illustrations, 
in which he contrives to give a good deal of useful 
information in a very entertaining manner. 


The Magazine of Art for November (Cassell & Co.) 
illustrates the work of Joln Sell Cotman, gives an 
interesting little sketch of “ Art in the Theater,” and 
introduces the reader to the Kensington and to the 
Kepplestone collections. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—* John Bodewin’s Testimony,” by Mary Halloek 
Foote, has been reprinted in Ticknor & Co.’s “ Paper 
Series of Choice Reading ” (50 cents). 

—An imperial mandate has been executed in China 
directing the President of the Academy to translate 
Shakespeare into Chinese for the benefit of the young 
Princes. 

— Holiday Entertainments ” and “Sunday-School 
and Church Entertainments ” are the titles of two ecol- 
lections of exercises, dialogues, recitations, ete., suited 
for the purposes indicated. The books are published 
by the National School of Elocution and Oratory of 
Philadelphia. 

—Lee & Shepard, Boston, have shown eminent good 
taste in bringing out an American edition of Alexan- 
der Smith’s “ Dreamthorp,” one of the most delightful 
volumes of essays of a familiar kind which has yet ap- 
peared in our language. To lovers of good writing, of 
sound thought, and of genuine literary spirit, “ Dream- 
thorp ” has long been a favorite. It is a book to have 
at «ne’s hand for frequent reading. It ought to have 
t': widest possible circulation. 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immedi- 
ately : “The Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” a 
limited large-paper edition, uniform with “ The Memo- 
rials of Westminster,” by the late Dean Stanley ; a lim- 
ited edition, 250 copies, large paper, of “Fifty Years of 
English Song ;? “The Book of Latter-Day Ballads,” 
compiled and es by Henry F. Randolph ; the 
“ Autobiography and Memorials of Samuel Irenzeus 
Prime,” edited by Wendell Prime. 

—John G. Whittier, in a letter to the Seeretary of 
the Howard Association of London, says : “I like prae- 
tical Christianity and true following of the Master. I 
weary of creeds and dogmas more and more. I love 
the old ways of Grellett and Woolman, but I have no 
controversy with others. I am now in feeble health. 
My work is done. 
trust and am thankful that I cannot glory in it myself. 
My sole trust is in the goodness of God.” 

— The Private Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell,” 
to be published at once in two volumes by Longmans, 
Green & Co., consists chiefly of hitherto unpublished 
letters of the Liberator, abundantly annotated, and 
connected by only sufficient narrative to explain their 
vecasion. Although called private, O’Connell’s letters, 
even those to his wife, are chiefly on public topics. There 
is a peculiar timeliness in the publication just now of this 
first-hand and personal accountlof the successful struggle 
for Catholic Emancipation, and of the later ineffectual 
effort for the Repeal of the Union. 

—It is always a pleasure to commend Harper’s 
“Young People,” both for its literary and mechanical 
excellence. ‘The weekly reading of such a periodical 
by children is an education both to the mind and to the 
eye. That which specially impresses one who sees the 
“Young People” constantly is the respeet which it 
pays to its readers. While it addresses them in lan- 
guage which they understands, it never attempts to talk 
down to them ; it instructs while it amuses, and edu- 
cates while it entertains. We count its mechanical 
excellence and the variety and general beauty of its 
illustration no small feature of its usefulness. 

—The very general interest called forth by the pub- 
lication, under the title of “ National Perils and Oppor- 
tunities,” of the diseussions of the General Christian 
Conference, held at Washington, D. C., December 7, 
8, and 9, 1887, under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and quite fully reported by us at the time, and 
the great value of these contributions to the study of im- 
portant current questions, have induced the publishers 
(Baker & Taylor Co., New York), in the hope of find- 
ing a still wider circle of readers for these papers, to 
issue many of them, grouped under the divisions into 
which the work of the Conference naturally fell, in two 
uniform cheap volumes, entitled “ Problems of Amer- 
ican Civilization” and “Co-operation in Christian 
Work.” | 


I wish it were better done, but I ~ 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE END OF THE WOMEN’S CONVENTION. 


The sessions of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union Convention last week were decidedly 
more stormy than those of any political convention 
held this fall. On Monday came the election of 
officers. This passed off quietly enough. The 
vote upon the informal ballot stood: for Miss Wil- 
lard, 360; for Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 6; scattering, 
25. On motion from Mrs. Foster the informal 
ballot was made a formalone. When Miss Willard 
was brought upon the platform by a committee 
appointed, she appeared flushed with excitement and 
smiling to keep back her tears, and the house 
seemed fairly wild with enthusiasm, thousands of 
handkerchiefs being waved excitedly. When the 
Convention quieted down, Miss Willard made a 
little speech of thanks, saying the sight reminded 
her of ‘Tennyson’s line, 

** Silver sails all out in the west,”’ 

and that hers was a wonderful position for a timid 
little woman to occupy. She, when a child on a 
Wisconsin farm, used to run out of the back door 
when there came a knock at the front, rather than 
face anybody, but she was now as much at home 
in this great assemblage as she was on her father’s 
knee.~ She expressed the belief that those who had 
not voted for her were still her personal friends, 
and pledged herself to protect the rights of the 
minority. 

In the afternoon session the Mrs. Foster faction 
succeeded in securing the repeal of the by-law that 
resolutions referring to the Union’s attitude toward 
political parties should be decided without discus- 
sion. The next day the discussion came. The 
first conflict was in the Executive Committee, where 
not only the Foster memorial was discussed, but 
the memorial from the Prohibitionist minority in 


Iowa attacking Mrs. Foster for seeking to ally | 


the Woman’s Union with a political party “ whose 
highest idea of temperance is high license and whose 
idea of Home Protection is to take off the tax from 
liquors if necessary—with no hint of abolishing the 
tratlic.” That this was done under the name of 
non-partisanship was declared to merely add the 
element of hypocrisy. Another matter that was 
discussed with greater temper than temperance was 
the difficulty between Miss West, the editor of the 
“Union Signal,” and Mrs. Foster, who controls the 
policy of the “Iowa Messenger.” The “ Mes- 
senger”’ was quoted as denouncing the “Signal” 
“as a political blackguard sheet”? which was “ vin- 
dictive in its lies.” In the Executive Committee 
the majority against Mrs. Foster was 37 to 1. 
When the matter came before the Convention, about 
nine o'clock ‘Tuesday evening, one delegate proposed 
that it should be referred to the Committee on 
Arbitration, but Miss Willard said that the Conven- 
tion should form that committee, and that “ it must 
never be said that anything was smothered in our 
deliberations.” Motion after motion was hotly 
debated, and the Convention did not adjourn until 
midnight. ‘The majority in favor of sustaining 
Miss West was 253 to 19, and that in favor of 
declaring that antagonism to the Prohibition party 
was disloyalty to the Woman’s Union was about the 
same. Mrs. Burt,the New York President, offered 
a resolution declaring disloyal any one who did not 
coincide with the views of the Convention when it 
announced itself in support of the National Prohi- 
bition party. But this resolution was not brought 
to a vote when the Convention adjourned at mid- 
night. ‘Thenext day comparatively few of the dele- 
gates knew just what had been done during the 
session of the evening before, and Miss Willard, in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, issued an official 
card summing up what had been done. This state- 
ment read in part as follows: 

« But as we have always maintained the freedom of 
each State in all particulars, save pledges and dues, and 
as Iowa has elected as its President a Republican party 
leader, we have not judged it just to ‘go behind the 
returns.’ We have no desire to dictate W.C. T. U. 
laws or policy in any State or Territory. Under this 
tolerant method of procedure our auxiliaries have fallen 
into line until throughout the Nation, except in Iowa, 
and somewhat more than onc-half of Pennsylvania, 
the White Ribboners of this Nation are practically solid 
for the Prohibition party, every Northern State save 
these having formally declared for it in the State Con- 
vention, and all the Southern States having done this 
in fact, if not in form. But we do not make our party 


preferences a shibboleth.” 

The impression is general that Mrs. Foster would 
have been pleased if the Convention had read her 
out of the Union. 


THE WEEK. 


The Hon. Joseph S. Miller, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, has written a letter to Senator Cockrell 
upon the probable effect of the clause in the Senate bill 
relating to free alcohol in the arts. He states that the 
requirements that a separate room must be provided 
for the storage of the alcohol, and that no portion can 
be removed from the storeroom except in the presence 
of the Government storekeeper, together with the 
large bonds required, will effectually prevent small manu- 
facturers of drugs from-continuing in the business. He 
further states that all the spirits used in the arts (in- 
cluding methylated spirits) can easily be cleansed so as 
to be used in the compounding of intoxicating bever- 
ages. 

The Philadelphia “ Ledger” calls attention to a mis- 
take frequently made by temperance reform enthusiasts 
in claiming that, in spite of the temperance agitation of 
the last forty years, intemperance has continued to 
increase, and must increase until their remedy is adopt- 
ed. In the “ Political Prohibitionist” stress is laid upon 
the fact that between 1840 and 1886 the consumption 
of all liquors has increased from 4.17 to 12.62 gailons. 
The first of these figures is inaccurate, but the mislead- 
ing character of the paragraph consists chiefly in that it 
groups all liquors together. Since 1840 the consump- 
tion of distilled spirits has decreased 1 1-3 gallons per 
capita, while the consumption of malt liquors has in- 
creased 7 2-3 gallons. Inasmuch as one gallon of whisky 
contains as much aleohol as eight gallons of beer, the 
figures really show an increase in the consumption of 
water and not of alcohol. 


The Prohibitionists in Indiana are hard at work, and 
are claiming that they will have an unusually heavy vote 
in spite of the almost desperate. efforts which the two 
great parties are making to carry the State. They are 
well provided with speakers, mostly ministers, and are 
organized as never before. ‘They are now issuing cir- 
culars enumerating instances of indignities offered to 
their speakers. 
ings are frequently interrupted bythe throwing of eggs, 
and that ministers who have come out in favor of the 
new party have been threatened with dismissal. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 1I7th St., New York. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. A Holiday volume, including numerous 
illustrations by George H. Boughton, F. T. Merrill, and others. 
In a handsome quarto volume, cloth, handsomely stamped, $6. 

THE POETIC WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAPF WHIT- 
TIER. New Riverside Edition, from entirely new plates. With 
Notes by Mr. Whittier. Volumes I. and II. of Poetic Works now 
ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 each. 

THE PECKSTER PROFESSORSHIP. A Story by J. P. 
Quincy. lémo, $1.25. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. New Compara- 


These circulars assert that their meet- | 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CoO., 
38 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. The 
Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—Edward the Black 
Prince—Becket’s Shrine. By Arthur Penryhn Stanley, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster, formerly Canon of Canterbury. First Amer- 
ican from the eleventh London Edition. With etched portrait of 
the Author and other illustrations. Large-paper edition, sm. 8vo, 
limited to 600 copies and uniform with the edition of Westminster 
Abbey. Half cloth, $3. 

FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG. Selections from the 
Poets of the Reign of Victoria. Edited and arranged by Heury F. 
Randolph. 4 vols., /arge-paper edition, small 8vo, limited to 250 
copies. $10. 

SUNDRY RHYMES FROM THE DAYS OF OUR GRAND- 
MOTHERS. Collected and Illustrated by George Wharton 
Edwards. With ornamental title-page and 17 full-page illustrations 
and tail-pieces. Smali folio, full cloth and ornamental stamp, $3.50. 

SAMUEL IREN-EUS PRIME, AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
MEMORIALS. Edited Ly his son, Wendell Prime. With por- 
trait, small 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

THE BOOK OF LATTER-DAY BALLADS. Selected and 
arranged by Henry F. Randolph, editor of * Fifty Years of English 
Song.’’ lémo, fancy cloth, $1.25. 

OUR CELESTIAL HOME. An Astronomer’s View of Heaven 
By Jermain G. Porter, Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. 
16mo, ornamental cloths, $1. . 

REST AWHILE. By Rose Porter, author of ** In Quietness,” ete, 
24mo, cloth, $1. 

THE PEERLESS PROPHET: JOHN THE) BAPTIST. 
By Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D.D., author of ** Beyond the Stars.” 
lémo, cloth, $1. 

THE BABY’S JOURNAL. Designed and Compiled by S. Alice 
Bray. With numerous illustrations and text printed in gold and 
colors. New edition. Oblong, cloth, $1.50. 

THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR. 
Exell. Vol. IL, St. Mark. 8vo, cloth, $2. 

MEN OF THE BIBLE SERIES. New Volumes. 

Elijah: His Life and |Times. By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 
lé6mo, cloth, $1. 

Isaiah: His Life and Times, and the Writings which 
Bear His Name. By Rev. 5S. R. Driver, D.D. lémo, cloth, $1. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Arthur Peuryln Stanley, D.D. New and cheaper 
edition. 3 vols., lL2mo, cloth, $4.50. 


Edited by Rev. Jos. 8. 


| JAMES HANNINGTON, D.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. First Bish- 


op of Equatorial Africa. A History of His Life and Work, by 
KE. C. Dawson, M.A., Oxon. New and cheaper edition, with numerous 
illustrations. 1l2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


 EPOCHS CHURCH HISTORY: Hildebrand and His 


 LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE BOOK. 


By W. R. W. Stephens, M.A. itmo, cloth, 80 cents. 
“ROBERT ELSMERE” AND THE BATTLE OF 
BELIEF. By Rht. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Reprinted from 
the Nineteenth Century.”’ Paper, 15 cents. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 
THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. AmandaB. Harris. 60 cents. 
$1.25. 
PICTURES OF 


Times. 


BROOKE’s PENCIL 
T. Letherbrow. $1.25. 


WARWICK 
CHILD-LIFE., 


 PANSIES FOR THOUGHTS. Grace Livingston. 75 cents. 


tive Edition, containing the First Edition and the Fourth of the re- | 


markable translation by Edward Fitzgerald. Uncut lémo, $1.50. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With 
illustrations by Mary Hallock Foote. New edition, with a fine steel 
portrait of Hawthorne. 
7.50. 
AFTER NOONTIDE. 
White. lémo, $1. 
MOLLY BISHOP’S FAMILY. By Catherine Owen, author of 
** Ten Dollars Enough” and ** Gentle Breadwinners.”’ $1. 
ROMANCES, LYRICS, AND SONNETS, From the Poetic 
Works of Elizabeth Barrett Brownimg. Uniform with the Lyrics, 
Idyls, and Romances from Browning's Poems. l6mo, gilt top, $1. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., 
15 East 16th St., New York. 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE STRAT- 
FORD CANNING, VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE 
REDCLIFFE, K.G., G.C.B., LL.D., &e«. From his Mem- 
oirs and private and official papers. By Stanley Lane-Poole. With 
3 portraits. 2 volumes. 8vo, cloth, $12. 

THE RECORD OF A HUMAN SOUL. 
inson. Iémo, cloth, $1. 

OUR KIN ACROSS THE SEA. By J. C. Firth. 
ace by J. A. Froude. 1I2mo, cloth, $2. 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE: His- 
torical, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated with about 
1,700 engravings on wood. New edition (the ninth), revised, portions 
rewritten, and with additions by Wyatt Papworth, F.R.L., B.A., 


By Horace G. Hutch- 


With a pref- 


Cloth, $17.50. 

THE STEPPING-STONE TO ARCHITECTURE. By 
Thomas Mitchell. With 49 figures and 22 plates. 1I8mo, cloth, 50 
cents. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. By William’ Leighton Jordan, 
F.R.G.S., Xe. Fifth edition, with a review of the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Royal Commission on gold and silver, 1888. 8vo, 
cloth, $2. 

OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY. By the late Richard A. Proc- 
tor. Part VI. 90 cents. 

WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Three volumes.) Volume IIL. Miscellanies. With 
memoir, index tothe three volumes, portrait. 8vo, $7. *.* Vols. L 
and I1., Philosophical Works. 8vo, each $5.25. 

By the same Author. 

THE WITNESS OF GOD AND FAITH. Two Lay Ser- 
mons. Edited, with an introductory notice, by the late Arnold Toyn- 
bee, M.A. 1l2mo, 75 cents. 

HISTORIC TOWNS. Edited by E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., and the 
Rey. William Hunt, M.A. (New volume.) Cinque Ports. By 
Montagu Burrows, Captain R.N.; Chichéle Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With four maps. Crown 8vo, 
$1.25. 


8vo, cloth, full gilt, $3 ; morocco, antique, | 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. Charles Lamb. $1. 


NED HARWOOD'S VISIT TO JERUSALEM. Mrs. 8. G. 
Knight. $1.25. 

MY UNCLE FLORIMOND. Sidney Luska. $1. 

JUDGE BURNHAM’S DAUGHTERS. “* Pansy.”’ $1.50. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. Sarah K. Bolton. $1.25. 

SCHOOL-GIRL’S PLEASURE BOOK. $1. 

A STRANGE COMPANY. C.F. Holder. $1.25. 

IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE. 
Davis. $1.25. 

WHITE SAILS. Emma Huntington Nason. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. Eose Porter. 


M. E. M. 


$3. 


THE LOST EARL, and Other Poems and Tales in Verse. 


Selected and edited by Margaret F. 


WONDER STORY. 
ADVENTURES OF 


J.T. Trowbridge. $2. 

THE STAR BEARER. Edmund Clarence Steadman. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAILOR. Elbridge 8. 
Bro ks. $2.50. 

A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. Frances Eaton. $1.50. 

Anne K. Benedict. $1.50. 

THE EARLY DISCOVERERS, 
Frances A. Humphrey. $1. 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE STORIES AND POEMS, 
Butterworth. 50 cents. 

OUR YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME. $1. 

A SCHOOL-BOY’S PLEASURE BOOK. $1. 

LITTLE JOE. James Otis. $1. 

OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and Byways. Margaret 

Sidney. $2. 


Hezekiah 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 
Handy Library No. 1. Price, 60 cents. 

OUR RECENT ACTORS. By Westland Marston. 12mo, $2. 

THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP; or, Wit and Wisdom of George 
Meredith. lémo, $1. 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
Hale. Lllustrated edition. 4to, $2.50. 

THE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. By Thomas K. Hervey. 12mo, $2. 

FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. Part Il. By Edward E. Hale and 
E. E. Hale, Jr. 8vo, $3. 

PRINCE VANCE. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Bates. Small 
4to, $1.50. 

SPARROW, THE TRAMP. 
$1.25. 

CLOVER. By Susan Coolidge. 1l6mo, $1.25. 

GLORINDA. By Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd. Handy Library No. 2. 
l6mo, 75 cents. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
By John H. Ingram. 1l6mo, $1. 

COUSIN BETTE. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine 
P. Wormeley. 1l2mo, $1.50. 

WITH SADI IN THE GARDEN. By Edwin Arnold. lémo, $1. 

PEN. By the author of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission.’’ 1l6mo, $). 

CASIMIR MAREMMA.,. By Sir Arthur Helps. Handy Li 

brary No. 3. l6mo, 75 cents. 


By Ralph Iron, 


By Edward Everett 


By Lily F. Wesselhoeft. l6mo, 


(Famous Women.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Every one buying for a Library 
should new Ju- 
veniles. 


RAYMOND KERSHAW. 


A Story of Deserved Success. By MARIA 
McIntrosw Cox. With illustrations by 
E. T. Merrill. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25, 


‘Raymond Kershaw’ is a story of brave living, 
noble action, hard work, and devoted family affec- 
tion. It begins in sadness and ends in joy, and it is 
thoroughly sweet, pure, and helpful. 


SPARROW, THE TRAMP. 


A Fable for Children. By F. Wesseu- 
HOEFT. With illustrations by Jessie Mc- 
Dermott. Square l6mo, cloth. Price 
$1.25. 


““One of the most thoroughly delightful child 
stories we have had for many a day is * Sparrow, the 
Tramp,’ by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. It is one of those 
———s ks in which animals talk, and it adds the 
novel scheme of having them influence the affairs of 
their human neighbors in a way which will delight the 
little folk.’’—[Boston Courier. 


The lamented author of * Little Women ”’ read the 
manuscript of this little story with great delight. 


PRINCE VANCE. 


The Story of a Prince with a Court in his Box. 
By ELEANOR PutTNAM and ARLO BATEs. 
Illustrated by Frank Myrick. ‘* Contains 
a mine of pleasant surprises and droll 
comments.’’ Price, $1.50. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE. 


By Oscar Wiitpr. “ Deserves to be classed 
with the best fairy stories that have ever 
been written.’’ Price, $1.00. 


CLOVER. 


A Sequel to the Katy Books. By Susan 
CootipGe. With illustrations by Jessie 
McDermott. Square l6mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


The children were all interested in “* What Katy 
Did,”’ and, of course, will want to know about Katy’s 
sister. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


D, APPLETON & C0. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 


On the Senses, Instincts, 
and Intelligence of An- 


imals, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
INSECTS. By Sir Jonn Lupsock, 
Bart., F.R.S., author of ** Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps,”’ Prehistoric Times,” etc. In- 
ternational Scientific Series.’’ With over 
One Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 


In the present volume the author ha: collected 
some of his recent observations on the senses and in- 
telligence of animals,and especially of insects, and 
has attempted o give, very briefly, some idea of the 
organs of sense, commencing in each case with those 
of man himselt. 


How she did it; 


OR, COMFORT ON $150 A YEAR. By 
Mary Crucer. With an Illustration. 
12mo, paper. Price, 50 cents, 


A record of] actual experiences in building a small 
vey im asystematic methxd of economic liv- 


ing. The narrative in every particular is on 
and be found most suggestive to people 
with small incomes. 


IIL. 


Hand-Book of Historical 
and Geographical 
Phthisiology, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF CONSUMP- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Grorncrt A. Evans, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 


"he author has attempted to present a sketch of the 
develo of our knowledge of pulmonary con- 
sumption from the time of Hippocrates up to the 
Present day, together with the ascertained facta re- 
grading the geographical distribution of that affection. 


For sate by all booksellers ; volume sent 
the “publishers by receipt of ey 


1,3 & 5 Bown Srreer, New Yore. 


“CENTURY. 


SOME FEATURES IN 1889—-THE 
NOVEMBER NUMBER BEGINS A 
VOLUME—A NEW ART ENTERPRISE—KENNAN’S 
SUCCESSFUL SERIES. 

“The growth of THe Century MAGaAzing, although in one sense phenomenal, is but 
the natural result of a quick appreciation of what the reading public demands and of a 


studied effort to gather together the best that writers, artists, and engravers cansupply.”’ It 
has always been the desire of the conductors of THe Century that it should be 


The One Indispensable Periodical 


of its class; that whatever other publication might be desirable in the family circle, THE 
CENTURY could not be neglected by those who wish to keep abreast of the times in all mat- 
ters pertaining to culture. Its unprecedented circulation would seem to be the response of 
the public to this desire and intention of the conductors of the magazine; and this popu 
larity again lays upon the magazine the burden of ever-increasing excellence. The 37th vol- 
ume, nineteenth year, begins with the November number, now ready, and the following is a 
list of some of the more important features of the year, most of which begin in this number: 


The Century Gallery of Italian Masters, 


Engraved by Timorny Coe, who is recognized as the leading magazine en- 
graver of the world, and who has already spent four years in the European 
galleries reproducing upon wood for THe CENTURY this series of the most 
valuable pictures in the Old World. This is the most important artistic 
work upon which the magazine has ever entered, and in order that the full- 
est educational results may be derived from the pictures, they will be pub- 
lished in historical order, with brief critical papers by W. J. SrmutMAN and 
Mr. Cote. The first of these, with engravings and notes on the Byzantines 
and Cimabue, is in November. ; 


Strange True Stories of Louisiana, 


Collected by W. CABLE, author of Old Creole Days,” The Grandissimes,”’ ete., 
the first one of which and a chapter entitled *‘ How I Got Them” appears in November. 
Some of these stories are merely transcribed or translated by Mr. CABLE from the original 
manuscripts ; others are accurate narratives by him of actual occurrences. 


The Siberian Exile System. 


The remarkable series of papers which Mr. Groree KENNAN is now fur- 
nishing to THe CENTURY upon this important subject is attracting the atten- 
tion of the civilized world, and the papers are being reprinted in hundreds 
of foreign journals in Europe and Asia, but are not allowed to enter Russia 
in any language. e San Francisco Chronicle says that, in these apers 
**Mr. Kennan has lifted the veil and revealed a condition of affairs o 
which the outside world had no conception or realization.’ The November 
CENTURY contains a stror aper in this series on “* Political Exiles and 
Common Convicts at}Tomak. ’ with interesting illustrations. 


Lincoln in the War. 


authorized Life of Lincoln,’’ by his private secretaries, Messrs. 
NicoLay and Hay, now appearing in THe Century, is holding the atten- 
= tion of thousands of readers. In the fortheoming chapters the authors will 
~ develop more fully the relations of the President with McClellan, Grant, 
and other leading generals of the war, with the members of the cabinet 
and other prominent men. Lincoln’s plan for the gradual abolishment of 
slavery will be fully explained. 


The Romance of Dollard. 


A serial novelette by a writer new to readers of Tae Century, Mrs. Mary Hartweiy 
CATHERWOOD, begins in the November number, with a preface by Francis PARKMAN, the 
historian. It is a story of devotion and heroism, based upon events in the early history of 
Canada. The author, as Mr. PARKMAN says, “is a pioneer in what may be called a new 
departure in American fiction.’’ Illustrated by Henry SANDHAM. 


Bible Scenes Illustrated. 


Occasional illustrated papers by Mr. Eowarp L. Witson, on Bible subjects treated in the 
International Sunday-School Lessons, will appear from time to time during the year, and 
there will be articles on existing monuments connected with the Old and New Testament nar- 
rative, by various writers. A paper by the Rev. CHARLES 5. Rosrnson, D.D., on ** Where 
was ‘the Place called Calvary’ ?’’ with striking illustrations, appears in this November 
number, and there 1s also a timely essay on ‘The New Reformation,’’ by the Rev. Lyman 


Asrortrt, D.D 


Pictures of the Far West. 


Mary HaAtiock Foote may be 


; a ings from original drawings by 
A series of full-page engravings 


expected in each number of THe Cenrury for the coming year. 
artistic result of a long residence in the far West, and are 
characteristic of the landscape and customs of a large part 
of the country. The first picture, “* Looking for Camp,”’ is 


in November. 
The November Century 


tains, besides the serial features already mentioned, an 
pen on * The Guilds of the City of London,” illustrated 
by Josern PENNELL ; ey Serpe Letters of Lord Nelson, ... 
with two portraits of the hero of Trafalgar; a short story, — a 
‘Mistaken Premises ;’’ ‘‘Gravelotte Witnessed and Revisited,” by Murat Hatsteap, 
illustrated ; Editorials, os Letters, Poems (by James Warrcoms Rivey, H.S. Epwarps, 
MILLER, and others), ete., ete. 
gp Gootunes to be begun later include CHARLES DeKay’s illustrated papers on 
Ireland—the ethnology, customs, landscape, ete.; a series of humorous and pathetie Lrish- 
American stories by Georce H. Jessor; articles by the distinguished artist, Joun LA 
FARGE, on Japan, with engravings from original studies ; supplemental War Papers, untech- 
nical and of general interest, among them * The West Point of the Confederacy,’’ ** Recol- 
lections of Stonewall Jackson,”’ ‘* Lyrics of the War,’’ ** Beecher at Liver ool,” and “* The 
Western Soldier ;’’ more of Dr. BucKLEy’s papers on Spiritualism and Clairvoyancy ; fur- 
ther illustrated papers on English Cathedrals (with a chapter on Westminster Abbey) ; short 
stories by leading writers, novelettes (to be announced later), essays, ete., ete. 


A Special Offer. 


Terms. 


ar price of Tar Century is $4.00 a year. In order that new readers who begin 
ie. 1888, may get all of Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, we make a special offer 
of a year’s subscription from November, 1888, and the twelve back numbers from November, 1887 
(in which the Siberian papers were begun), for $6.00 ; or a year’s subscription from November, 1888, 
with these twelve back numbers bound in two handsome volumes, for $7.50. alers everywhere 
tions and supply numbers, or they will be sent, prepaid, from the office of the 


we Co., 33 East 177TH Street, New York. 


publishers, 


Tue CeNntURY is indeed a great living picture of the world’s interests and movements, and is a 
library in itself, and a liberal educatton to every reader.—Boston TRAVELLER. 

He who subscribes for Tae Onntumy does himself, his friend, or his family an inestimable 
service. —THE MetHopist, BALTIMORE. 


ACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Volume of Stories by Henry 
James. 


THE ASPERN PAPERS, 


And Other Stories. By Henry JAmes, au- 
thor of ** The Americans,” ** Daisy Miller,”’ 
Princess Casamassima,” ete., ete. 
One volume, 12mo, $1.50. Ready. 


A New Novel by the author of “John 
Inglesant.” 


THE COUNTESS EVE. 


By J. Henry SHortHovss, author of “ John 
Inglesant,’’ ‘‘Sir Percival,’ ete. 12mo. 
$1.00. In a few days. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. New and 
Old. A Selection of Sermons Preached 
before the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, 1861-1887. By C. J. VaueHan, 
D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the 
Temple, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 12mo, $2.50. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By Freperic Renpa., A.M., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity -College, Cambridge. 
With Appendix containing ‘‘ Theology of 
Hebrew Christians,’’ *‘ The Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’’ “* Sacrificial Language of the 
New Testament.”’ 1i2mo, $2.25. 

ROMAN MOSAICS; or, Studies in 
Ronie and its Neighborhood. By 
Macmiuian, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” 
“The Sabbath of the Fields,” etc., ete, 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


CHARLES LAMB’S “ESSAYS OF 
ELIA.” Printed on hand-made paper at 
Chiswick Press. With Biographical Intro- 
duction by Augustine Birrell, and six etch- 
ings by Herbert Railton. 2 vols., post 8vo, 
$3.50; with gilt tops, $3.75. *,*Also an 
edition on large paper, limited to 100 cop- 
ies. 2vols., post Svo, $7.00, 


HANDBOOK OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Henry LL.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh. Fourteenth Edition. Largely Re- 
written. I2mo, $1.5). 


EDINBURGH. 
PICTURESQUE NOTES, 


By Roserr Lovis Srevenson, author of 
“An Inland Voyage,” Treasure Island,” 
&e. With Illustrations. New Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“Well deserving of a new issue, for it is instinct 
with the characteristics which are most attractive in 
Mr. Stevenson’s writings. The * Notes’ are really 
picturesque. They are written in the easiest possible 
style, are pleasantly discursive, enlivened by local 
legend and anecdote, full of quaint conceits and 
bright bits of scenic description, and breathe through- 
Out a love of Caledonia.”"—{New York Tribune. 


Price, 15 cents ; Annual Subscription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 


No. 62. OCTOBER. 


Contents: The Duchess of Devonshire. From a 
Picture by3Sir Joshua Reynolds.—The House of 
the Wolf. Chap. 3-5. Stanley J. Weyman.—The 
Morte d’Arthur. F. Ryland. With Illustrations, 
~—Glimpses of Old English Homes. 5. Chiswick 
House. Elizabeth Balch. With Ilustrations.— 
Charles Dickens in Southwark. J. Ashby-Sterry. 
With Ilustrations.—Sant’ Llario. Chap. 5. F. 
Marion Crawford.—Sub Lucem. Sidney A. Alex- 
ander.—Et Cetera. H. D. Traill.—There Remain- 
eth a Rest in the Sea. D. J. Robertson.—Orna- 
mental Friezes, Headings, Initial Letters, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
CANADIAN BRANCH. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Montreal is a famous city in Canada; 
as it is situated in the Province of Que- 
bee, its population abounds with French 
pos who are mostly Roman Catholic. 

e English-speaking portion of the com- 
munity, though in the minority, are by 
far the most wealthy and enterprising, 
and are chiefly Protestant. The visitor 
is struck with the solidity of the chief 
buildings of the city; the churches of all 
denominations are mostly elegant struct- 
ures, though the cathedrals, convents, 
and institutions belonging to Romanism 
are the most gorgeous. The property 
owned by Romanism, for which no taxes 
are paid, is valued at millions of dollars. 
Priests, Sisters of Charity, Christian 
Brothers, and others connected with the 
various brotherhoods and sisterhoods, are 
legion and are to be seen everywhere. 
There is probably no city where there is 
greater need, occasionally at least, to 
give an exhibition of the oneness of Prot- 
estant Christianity. About fourteen years 
ago a large meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance was held in Montreal, which was 
a season of great spiritual power, and 
gave a great impetus to Christian unity. 
A large number of ministers and lay 
gentlemen who came from England and 
other European countries, besides hun- 
dreds from the United States and every 
part of the Dominion of Canada, were 
present. Of the thousands who were 
present on that memorable occasion many 
have fallen asleep. 

The present gathering may be consid- 
ered as one of the fruits of the meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance which was 
held last December in Washingtén, and 
it is to be hoped that as various branches 
of the Alliance have been formed in sev- 
eral cities of the Union, so the present 
gathering may lead to similar results 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


The most eursory observer of the “ signs | 


of the times” must acknowledge that 
there is great need for Christians to act 
in unison in all matters which pertain to 
the welfare of Protestantism on the 
American continent. 

The meetings of the week were held in 
the American Presbyterian Church, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Wells is the pastor. 
He has just returned from an extensive 
tour through the European continent, and 
has seen much of the effects of Popery in 
various countries. It was expected that 
General Sir Robert Phayre, K.C.B., Vice- 
President of the Alliance, London, Eng- 
land, would have been present. His pres- 
ence would have delighted thousands on 
this side the Atlantic, but he was pre- 
vented by reason of illness, though he 
took passage in two different vessels, but 
was obliged to tarry at home. 

We were favored with the presence of 
W. E. Dodge, Esq., Dr. John Hall, Dr. 
Van Dyke, Dr. King, from New York, 
whose eloquent and inspiring words 

atly delighted us. Dr. Strong and 

r. Russell, both officially connected 
with the American Evangelical Alliance, 
gave much valuable practical informa- 
tion. The presence of such distinguished 
Americans at this time was a kind of 
retaliation which Canadians greatly en- 
joyed, and they would gladly take a much 
larger dose. Some other American vis- 
itors, as Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse, Dr. 
McPherson, of Chicago, Dr. Moxon, of 
Boston, Dr. Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, 
Professor Thomas, of Massachusetts, were 
present and rendered valuable aid, both 
in the presentation of papers and by 
means of oral addresses. 

The Committee of Arrangements uti- 
lized a good share of Canadian talent, 
the most prominent of whom were Dr. 
Burns, Dr. Lathern, Dr. Potts, Dr. Jack- 
son, Dr. Ryckman, Dr. MacVicar, Bish- 
op Fallows, Dr. Hole, Mr. Milligan, 
Principal Burwash, Principal Sheraton, 
‘the Hon. S. H. Blake, the Hon. J. Mac- 
donald, and many others. 

The gentlemen who presided at the 
sessions represented all the evangelical 
denominations, and a stranger could not 
have distinguished Methodists from Epis- 
copalians or Congregationalists or Ang- 
licans or Presbyterians. 

The topics discussed were : “Current 
Unbelief,” “Capital and Labor,” “ Na- 
tional Perils,” “Roman Catholicism in 
Canada, Its Relation to Education, and 


Its Perils to Religious, Social, and Na- 
tional Interests,” and “Co-operation in 
Christian Work.” 

Probably the day on which Roman 
Catholicism was the theme of discussion 
was the most exciting. The papers of 
Dr. King and Principal MacVicar were 
the most powerful that many ever heard, 
and produced a thrilling interest, and led 
to a committee being appointed to draft 
a series of resolutions on the Jesuit ques- 
tion. The government of Quebec only 
contains one Protestant gentleman, the 
Hon. Mr. Ross. We were glad that he 
was present, and appeared to be greatly 
interested. 

A volume will be issued which will 
contain all the papers and addresses. It 
will be a valuable repertory. The “ Daily 
Press” gave elaborate reports of the pro- 
ceedings, and the proprietors of two dailies 
presented copies of their respective papers 
to the delegates, three hundred in num- 
ber. 

A morning prayer-meeting was held 
daily, and a union sacramental service 
was held one afternoon, at which fifteen 
ministers distributed the elements. 

The outcome of the whole is that the 
Dominion Evangelical Alliance has been 
formed, with a recommendation to form 
Provincial Alliances throughout the Do- 
minion, which will, we are persuaded, do 
much good. Not the least attractive 
speakers were two missionaries from 
India, who are on furlough for a short 
season, the Revs. J. Wilkie and W. Bur- 
gess. The latter gentleman especially is 
an eloquent speaker, and his address, 
which was the last delivered, produced 
a feeling of great enthusiasm. Those 
who think missions a failure should have 
heard his thrilling address. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SURE TO SUCCEED. By J. 
THatin Davipson. 12mo, cloth, illu- 
minated, $1.25. Uniform with “ Fore- 
warned, Forearmed,” The City 
Youth,” and “Talks with Young Men,” 
by the same author. 

Mr. Spurgeon says: ** These talks are direct, practi- 
cal, a pungent, such as young men like to hear. 
They are crowded with points of counsel and direction; 
they will be invaluable to any young man, and ail so 


plainly and forcibly told, and so fully illustrated, that 
one can but pursue the reading of them to the end.” 


NEW WORK BY MR. SPURGEON. 
THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE 
BANK OF FAITH. BEING 
PRECIOUS PROMISES Arranged 
for Daily Use. With bricf experi- 
mental comments. Nearly 100 pages. 


12mo, $1.50. 
** God has given no pledge which he will not redeem. 
and encouraged no hope which he will not fulfill. T: 
help my brethren to believe this, I lhiave prepared thi+ 
volume. The sight of the promises themselves is good 
for the eyes of faith ; the more we study the words o' 


e, the more me shall we derive from the words. 
o the cheering Scriptures I have added testimonie: 
of my own, the fruit of trial and experience.’’—[Fron: 


Author’s Preface. _ 
Copies sent by mail, postpaid, 02 receipt of price by 
Publishers. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


UNDER FRENCH SKIES; OR, SUNNY 
FIELDS AND SHADY WOODS. By Mme. De 
Gasparin, author of ‘‘ Near and Heavenly Hori- 
zons.”’ l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A collection of historiettes, the scene of which is laid 
on the French and Swiss frontiers. 

** We have seldom a professedly religious book 
so thoroughly free from dogmatism, so sympathetic 
in its tone, and so wholesome in its spirit of wide and 
truly Christian charity.’’—[Glasgow Herald. 

THE WORKING CHURCH. By Charles F. 
Thwing, D.D. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

A careful treatise by a successful church administra- 
tor on the best methods of making the church organ- 
ization an efficient instrument. 

KEYSTONES OF FAITH: OR,'WHAT AND 
WHY WE BELIEVE. By Wolcott Calkins, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

This book is designed for young Christians and busy 
people who need a brief outline of the great doctrines 
of e, in which all evangelical denominations agree. 

e two following uniform volumes consist of se- 
lected addresses delive before the Evangelical 

Alliance Conference in Washington, and contained in 

National Perils and Opportunities. 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION: Their Practical Solution the Pressing 
Christian Duty of To-Day. By Presidents McCosh 
and Gates, Bishop Coxe, Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dor. 
chester, McPherson, and Haygood ; Hon. Seth Low, 
Prof. Boyesen, Col. J. L. Greene, and Rev. Samuel 
Lane Loomis. 16mo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. 

CO-OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN WORK; 
Common Ground for United Interdenominational 
Effort. By Bishop Harris, Rev. Drs. Storrs, Glad- 
den, Strong, Russell, Schauffler, Gordon, King, and 
Hatcher, President Gilman, Prof. Geo. E. Post, and 
others. 16mo, paper, 30 cents ; cloth, 60 cents. Sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CoO., Publishers, 
740 and 742 Broadway, N. Y. 


** The.book is a model of the printer’s art, 


and is eminently fitted for the writings of an 


author of Daudet’s delicate and beautiful style.’”-—{The Critic. 


ROBERT HELMONT 


: The Diary of a Recluse, 1870--1871. 


By AtrHonse Davupert. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 123 illustrations from designs by 
Picard and Montégut. 8vo, paper, $5.00 ; half leather, $6.00. Limited (numbered) edition. 


** The sureness, lightness, and deftness of Daudet’s art, his constant and exquisite sympath 
phrase, in every little peoture or episode, of the artistic delight of the artist in his 
hat must express itself, if at all, in enthusiastic h 


the sure evidence in ever 
work, make his writings the source of a pleasure 
Robert Helmont’ we 'find it hard 


In reviewing *‘ to keep ourse within bounds, and 
Mr. James 4 his desire to say that Daudet is adorable. and thus to have dene ‘with it.” [Boston Advertiser. 


with nature, 


Uniform with ** Robert Helmont.”’ 


MADAME CHRYSANTHEME. 


By Prerre Lori. Translated by Laura Ensor. With 199 illustrations from designs by 
Rossi and Myrbach. 8vo, paper, $5.00; half leather. $6.00. Limited (numbered) edition. 


** Kindly welcome my book with the same indulgent smile, without seeking therein a meaning either good 


or bad ; in the same spirit that!you ware eoomzre some 
pos or you 
ness.’’—[{From Loti’s Dedication in fadame Chrysant 


idol, or some preposterious trifle bro 


uaint bit of pottery, some ~ and carved ivo 
from this singular Fatherland of all prepesterehe- 


Uniform with Robert Helmont’’ and Madame Chrysanthé me.” 


FRANCIS, THE WAIF. 


By Grorcre Sanp. Translated by Gustave Masson. 


With 100 illustrations from desi 


by Eugene Burnand. Svo, paper, $5.00 ; half leatheyj $6.00. Limited (numbered) edition. 


“The domestic morality, the quiet nature, 
something wonderful for Bienes Sand.... 
cture of household virtue so sweet and tranquil 


the home feeling of ‘ Francis the Waif’ mav be described as 
nd then follow 
so full of tenderness and love, 
t to be the production of the same hand.’’—[Bentley’s Miscell 


close upon the blazing track of revolution, 
that ft is difficult to belive 


y. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Books for 


Teachers. 


Not School Books, but Professional Books—Books on the Science and Art of 
Teaching, and on teaching all studies, such as Arithmetic, Geography, History ; 
Books on Primary Teaching and the Kindergarten Industrial Education, Dialogues, 


Recitations, ete. 
all such books of other publishers. 
attention to mail orders. 


We are the largest publishers of these books. 
100-page descriptive catalogue, 6 cents. 


We keep in stock 
Prompt 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
25 Clinton Place, New York---151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


We Publish THE SCHOOL JOURNAL (Weekly, $2.50 a Year); THE TEACHER’S 
INSTITUTE (Monthly, $1.25 a Year); and TREASURE TROVE (Monthly, #1 a Year). 


ANIMAL MEMOIRS. 


PartsI.and II. By Pror. SAMUEL 
Locxwoop, Ph.D. 


Part IL—MAMMALS. Cloth, 12mo, 
317 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Part II.—BIRDS. Just Ready. 
Cloth, 12mo, 597 pages. Price, 60 


cents. 


From the New York Tribune, September 13, 1888. 


Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ** Ani- 
mal Memoirs, Part I.,’’ a really fascinating 
yook. His stories of the animals he has 
known are told with tenderness and humor ; 
iis descriptions of the characters, the idiosyn- 
erasies of his friends, are full of sweet, at- 
tractive feeling as well as of scientific accu- 
racy. It is a book which will not only 
delight children. but will teach the most val- 
uable lessons of loving kindness. 


From The Nation, September 6, 1888. 
Dr. Samuel Lockwood is well known as an 


entertaining writer on natural history, and 
his Animal Memoirs: Part I. Mammals,” 
sustains his reputation in this particular. 


Though primarily intended for pupploment: 
ary reading in schools, ** Animal Memoirs ”’ 
will be found admirably adapted for reading 
circles of young people and for the home. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & 


PUBLISHERS, 
753-755 Broadway, New York. 


No. 4 Now Ready. Price 2S Cents. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. 
Published by GOUPIL & CO., of Paris. 


S new edition of this splendid paper, with 
ENGLISH TEXT, now appears every week in Amer- 
ica simultaneously with the French edition in Paris. 
It has no equal among illustrated weeklies, either in 
Europe or America. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Sole Agents throughout the World, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


New York and Lendon. 


YMN BOARDS 


for marking the Number of the 
hymns. Carved or plain. 
Send for circular. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New York. 


NEW! NEW! NEW! 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Song Harmony, $6 doz.) 0. 


erso F 
Classes. Full set of melodious eanreieee 


and easy 
songs, with explanations, and excellent collection of 
sacred and secular music. 


Song Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary 
8. 

Sone 3 anual, Book II. (40 cts.) For Medium 

Song Manual, Book III. (50cts.) For Higher 
Classes. 


A new set of Graded Eabesl, Song Books, by L. O. 
punaqeen. Teachers will find them useful and at- 
tractiv 


35 cts.) Tenn and 
Bells of Victory, Zenney and 
good Temperance Song Book. 1(4 first-rate 
songs and choruses. Send for specimen copy. 


L. O. & E. U. Emerson. For Praise and Prayer 
Meeti and Sunday-schools. May be ely com- 
mended as one of the very best books of the kind. 


Classic Baritone and Bass 

$1.00). Songs of rare beauty. 33 songs 
Song Ss, S 27 different composers, all well known 
and eminent. This belongs among the Classical 
books, of which the others are: Song Classics, 
Song Classics for Low Voices, Classic Tenor 
Classics, Classical Pianist, 
eac -00. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


ABYHOOD.—DEVOTED TO THE CARE OF 


Infants and young Children. Sho a year, P.O. 
om, SES, New York. Sold by all Newsdealers, 15 
cen ‘y. 


and Lhe bes ys \o 


wand ave 
ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 


t vol. , crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.50 
It is thoroughly practical ; it is perfectly reliable; it 
is marvellously comprehensive; it is — illustra- 


ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and 
is just the book that all housekeepers need to guide them. 
ARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE, vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. Jhisis one of the most popular Cook Books 
ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of in- 
struction. The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful. 


cose NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 


100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents. 

This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places THe AUTHORITY on all matter 
pertaining to we living within the reach of everyone. 
Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-patd by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass 
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: 20th 1,000 now ready. EDUCATIONAL. OFFICE OF THE 
BEHIND CLOSED Massachusetts. ATLANTIC 


Waverle 


3k 


By the author of 


A mM = rl Can “The Leavenworth Case.” 


FE tch i n S 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. FRED K C. ROBERTSON, Mutual Insurance Company. 
BER 1 
2 . Also ready, the ne if editi of Ae Hall, Hartford. New York, January 24, 1382. 
H | d worth Case, Hand and Ring, A New Jersey. pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
Oil ay Strange Disappearance, The Sword on the 3ist of December, 1887. 
mocles, e ery, o 
12. and X. Z. IS IT TOO LATE FOR YOU TO | Premiums on Maring Risks from Ist 
P resen ts. Seven volumes, cloth extra, $7.00. 
All the above are also sold separately in GO TO SCHOOL OR TO 1,417,600 13 
THE GATE OF VENICE,” by Thomas Moran, | cloth and in paper. Total Marine Premiums................... $5,060,569 22 
Of 
THE OLD, OLD STORY,” by E. Milo. copies COLLEGE? to Bist December. $9,672,391 21 
“ON THE WANAQUE,” by W. L. Lathrop. havebeenscld. = == (Are you too old, or too poor, or too | Masses paid during the same, a5 168 25 
“ MIDWINTER,” by W. ¢. Bauer. For sale by all dealers and by the publishers, busy ?) Retarne of , Pre- 
All dealers should have them. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. Weubd you tn 
Send for Catalogues. FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN ive course of reading ? United States and Beate of —y 
C. Klack the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is at | Bank, and other 0 
ackner, keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 
5 East 17th Street, One-Syllable Histories | present directing the reading of mors than 60,000 per- | Keal Estate and Clainns due the wea cnennst | ATMA09 88 


sons. We quotea few words from these students : Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... .. 1, pay 986 UT 


OF THE 
New York. OLD AND NEW TE TAMENT Pier I can never tell all that the Chautauqua reading NI ang 
n me, e cares of a large family on my Amount....... WTTTITIT ITT 2.237.283 : 
§ . mimd, and almost all the work done by my own handa. 212,331,388 = 


With much sickness and’sorrow, it has been my refuge 
By JoserHine Pouiarp. and help, and almost my only recreation. I place the Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 


‘ 'vT! . . | Chautauqua reading next my Bible in its mtnense on | of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or tl 
zing EN | IR With Map-lini and numerous Illustra my life.’ |Kansas. al representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 


tions. 4to, boards ge double covers 

Improved method. The best 9 ° Oo ’ “I regret that I could not have the advantage of ebruary next. 
Bruexpon is wneguated on wh aa broth |, of the of 
comfort and happiness rejoice in the blessing, | j.gal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
it and cheapness. 192 By S. W. STRAUB. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, ——, enetbnine. came to me a quarter of a century Seventh of February next, from which date al Stem. 


, 60 cents. Teachers’ 
on os ce, only $5.00 per dozen. One sample copy for ex” 9 Lafayette Place, New York. — therenn will cense. The a fo be pro- 
amination. 40 cen Address, for full information, ot © time OF payment, and cancele 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 


R UFF JUDG yy ay Contain, earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
GRU) and adults of “itis on A NTED. CHAUTAUQUA OF FICE, Deee mer for gerbe wall 


and charmingly beautiful, and all the stage settings 


are coaty mnprovised, $2. 50 por doesn. une sample + PLAINFIELD. N. J By order of the Board, 
COpy, With view to adoption, only cen A favorable arrangement will be made 
tiful S f 
Bound all together, 9 5 50 mail. in J. il. CHAPMAN, Necretary. 
per y exp = nity solicit an © receive subscriptions EST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
| — and Class,” for Choirs, $1; per doz..| for the following first-class publications : Bridgeton, N. J. TRUSTEES. 
Straub’s Chorus Book for THE ART INTERCHANGE, THE) reopen September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 
ee) lie. ew descriptive catalogue of the best Music KEEPING PUBLIC OPINION 7 cessful. Established 31 Years. a yo 4. A. RAV EN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
2 Books and Sheet Music sent Free. Address SCIENCE.” ’ LEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.) i\AMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. Straub & Co., 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. | list includes a standard periodical of Ph.D. 
every class, and they appeal to every taste of cou IFS, 
IES, A} w. HARD 
educated readers. An agency for these will hew York. — ROBERT B. MINIURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
SPARKLING AND BRIGHT ] | afford light and profitable employment for ISAAC BELL, 
' @ persons. 
hose who belong to REApine Ciuss, or SCHOOL BULLETIN WILLIAM DODGE, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
s, a be d ded on to JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 
THE GLAD REFRAIN.~®Y Drs. well to and no there. HAND, JAMES A. HE} EWLETT 
ng Hymns set to attractive music, for San- | WILLIAM H. LAWRENCE 
ISSES A. s’ 
4 
$25 per 100 Coptens 30 cents each by Mail. N GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Removed to spacious JOHN D. JONES, President. 
=i Gr A.B “: house, 244 Lenox{Ave., New York. Tenth year begins 
HYMNS OF PRAISE. | The above plan is a good one, and | september Boarding pupils, $600 per year. W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A superb compilation of has our indorsement.—Publisher ‘ 
Christian Union. A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


#30 per 100; 35 cents each by Mail. 


SELECT SONGS. pobert hl Hon.W. E.Gladstone, 


344 Hymns and Tunes, chosen for use where only ” Mepetated trem the XEXth Century. 
one book is desired for Devotional Meetings and the Elsmere Paper, 15 cents. 


School. 
—* bound in Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies and the Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
KA full Catalogue sent on request. Battle of | 38 west Twenty-third St., 
New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 EB. Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Make a Note of It At (nea! 


FOR Send your address on a Postal Card to 


H O L I D A = I M E ! Gong Weer 
One of the most charming gifts to you WINTER SANATORIUM 


people with a taste for natural history (sue 
as most properly taught children have in these AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
days) is Dr. Henry C. McCoox’s Tenants | the Belt ; Turkish, ~ 
of an Old Farm, ” The story of these insect ascage 
‘ tenants,”’ depicting their queer life and | Dr. and all 
habits, captivates young readers and holds | diseases by oy with condensed air; oxygen in- 
the attention of more advanced inquirers. The 
author’s accurate illustrations from Nature, | the celebrated Cranmoor Farm n fires. Open 


Estey Grgan Co. 
and Dan C. Beard’s comical sketches, enliven | from October | to June T. ‘with or witl nye treatment. 


TLEBO T- 
the story at every point. It isa book full of TE, M.D. Pe nl a 
fascination. Ask for it at the bookstore, or HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. if 1) » CF 


send to us for a description. Price, $1.50. 


N DERWEAR 
AEN W/OMENAND CHILDREN. 


This old and ul edy i t . 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, rum Bitters, Unequalled for Health, Comfort 
30 LAFAYETTE Piacr, New York. juices, whose efficacy has proven it the most THE co D> NEWs and Durability. 


potent of all medicines for purifying the blood 4 RICAN 
and toning the nervous system, assisting diges- Gre T . rs SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
tion, regulating the action of the liver and OLA nducemen ES: WARNER BROS., 


t | 
and Co an 
one troubled with enfeebled di estion, nervous a and Gold Band or Moss | 
EVERYWHERE depression, irregular bowels, liver or kidney | Mons Rose Tollet Set, Watch, RENCH, GERMAN, 
pal Lessons. © opies in them to perfect health, as tho os oer Res x 289 stand 83 Vesey St.. New York You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
i c best citizens have testified. $1.00 per bottle, P. 0. Bo quiiehentiy for every-day and business con- 
r~- f 5 ICH. OSENTHAL’s celebrated 
~-yF- 9 Send for | or six for $5.00. ane for our Patent Barley CRYSTAL | MEISTERSCHAPT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
language, with pri 
Gen F. Pentecost, copy MOLLOWAY & 00. | Cereal Feod,for Breakfast | and correction of “Sample egpy, Part 
oN ROMANS. Just out. & not sgifl there, write us for free sam- : PUBLIBED BOSTON, MASS. 
Lrxe, and Acts. | HAIR BALSAM BETIQ/O00P are invaluable waste-repairing | 
Abbott's Commentaries are | Cleanses and beautifies the hair. | flours fg a, Diabetes, Debility & Chil- 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
| ee Rae our yee Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 

DU) ering y |ing that they saw the Advertise- 
FARWELL & RE INES,Props.,Watertown,N.? | gent in The Christian Union, 


Mo bran; mainly free from starch. 


Promotes a luxuriant wth. 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D invaluable. Address, Never Fails to Restore Gray 
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is the 


name and number of the 


Elastic Flatting Varnish made by 


| the Lawson Valentine Co., Hunter’s 


Point, N. Y. 


Send for 


“SIXTY 


Testimonials on 


‘SIXTY,’” being 


the 


opinions of 


SIXTY lead- 


ing carriage makers who declare 


that this SIXTY Varnish goes like 


“THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES UNANIMOUSLY INDORSE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG’S UNFADING ASIATIC DYES.” 


““‘WARE HAWKS!” 


Sensational advertising is always strictly avoided in ing BRAINERD & ARM- 
STRONG'S FAST-DYED EMBROI IDERING SILKS, but the fact that there are in the 
market many WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, THAT WILL NOT WASH, of 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


Rope, Knitting,’ 

Filo, SILKS Crochetting, SILKS, 
j 

Twisted, Naturelle, 


necessitates a an of Caution to Art Embroiderers: See that every skein, hank, 
ball, or spool bears our name. No other is genuine. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


Leading Manufacturers in the world of materials for high-class Needlework and Decorative Embroidering. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON,and BALTIMORE. 
. Mills: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Felt Shoes 


AND 


Slippers. 


EAL 


—- Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Children. 


Ccicbraléd 
Pelt Slippers | 


NOISELESS, 
WARM, DURABLE. 


His s Birthday Present. 


Prevents Rheumatism 


Send for illustrated at a and price-list. Mention The Christian Union. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


HO 


ME 


* INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-NINTH SEMI- STATEMENT, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - 83,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fun - - 3,274,761 00 
Reserve wd Po ae Losses, Claims and Taxes, - 400,118 80 
Reserve for Sinking Fund - 10,612 06 
Net Surplus, - - ~ - - 1,375,690 75 
CASH ASSETS, - = - - - $8,061,182 61 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and bonds (market value)............................. tee xeedéscccccesces 2,036,567 50 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1888.................cccceccceee cececccececccccccceecceeeeee 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of ae PEMERNESSRESocescccccceccccesteescecccccccccccs 341,532 89 
DIRECTORS: 
Isaac H. FRoOTHINGHAM, Levi P. Morton, Henry A. WituiaM Srvurets, 
Joun R. Forp, Wa. R. Fospick, H. Townsenp, 8. Car 
Henry M. TABER, D. A. HEALD D. H. McAuprn, AnpDrew C. ARMSTRONG. 
Corne ius N. Buss, Epmunp F. Ho.sroox, Joun H. WASHBURN, Joun H. Inman, 
Water H. Lewis, FRANCIS H. Leooetr BENJAMIN PERKINS, EnRY E. 
Georer W. C. Wuirts, JR., 


Frepericx P. OLcorr 
E. G. 8 


DANIEL A, HEALD, President. 
JOHN H. WASHBURN 


nd 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 


Vice-Presidents. T 


J. RHOADES, 


Snow, Jr. 


L. BIGELOW | 


Sec 
OMAS GREENE. 
NRY J. FERRIS, A‘ss’t Secretary. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


Beware of Imitations! 
and 


The Original! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE 


tee 18 GR 


MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award! New Orleans Exhibition. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its meritsasa WASH BLUE have 
tested and indorsed by thousands of 
Your grocer ought to have itonesale. Ask for it it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Street, - Philadelphia. 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, —_—— and Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


N. B.—enuine only with fac-simile of 


Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across lapel. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT London 


1 — 
| 
7 — 
_ — 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has again settled 
down into extreme ease, at very low rates, 
with a plethora of funds. The Govern- 
ment has not purchased any large amount 
of bonds this week, and the accumulation 
is partly from former purchases and 
partly from funds finding their way from 
the interior. The Bank of England rate 
is still unchanged, but the average rate in 
the open ‘cade’ money market is about 
three 
probably 


r cent., so that the bank will 
recognize this fact and reduce 
its rate ‘ee four per cent. at least. The 
time has passed for for any specie shipments 
from here; and with any money demand 
in our market, gold imports would be 
in order at this season, but when money 
is one and one-half to two per cent. on 
eall here there is no reason for such 
transfers. 

The feature in the stock markets this 
week is the continuing of the strain which 
the Boston market has been under, from 
the time of the crisis with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy to the recent col- 
lapse of Atchison. This week the Fitch- 
burg Railway Company passed its divi- 
dend for the first time in thirty years ; 
for forty-three years it has averaged five 
and one-half per cent. a year on its shares, 
and of course its stock was long ago ab- 
sorbed as a first-class investment, and 
almost exclusively in New England. To 
add to this the Boston & Maine has 
just reduced its dividend on its own stock, 
and has not declared any on the shares of 
its leased line—the Eastern Railwa 
Here we have a list of five great roads 
which have cut down or passed divi- 
dends, whose shares are held very largely 
by investors in New England, viz. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Co. 
reduced its quarterly dividends from 
two to one per cent., the Atchison Co. 
from one a half to one-half per cent. 

uarterly, the Boston & Maine from 
ve to four per cent. semi-annually, the 
Fitchburg Co. from six per cent. per 
annum to nothing, and, as we have said, 
the Eastern Co.’s stockholders are now 
left without dividends. The effect of this 
succession of trials must prove severe to 
the investors in New England, and, of 
course, has had a reflex = end on the 
New York Stock Exchange in such shares 
as are traded in both markets. The 
attempt has been made to raid our market 
here on the strength of the Boston situa- 
tion, but has not succeeded in making any 
substantial inroads in quotations. We 
are no longer a limited market here, but 
are daily and hourly in practical relation 
with the European markets, with orders 
being exchanged hourly, by means of the 
system of exchange, and with vast vol- 
umes of our securities and shares held on 
the other side. ‘‘» that it is not so easy 
to beat down pric. , or to force them up 
violently, as it use’ to be. These other 
markets serve as weights and checks, and 
manipulators who enter on a campaign of 
speculation now find themselves caught 
in traps because of the decrease in the 
home supply of shares. ‘This condition is 
noticeable in the case of St. Paul common 
stock, which passed its dividend in Sep- 
tember. The raiders in the market 
undertook to break down the stock, they 
oversold, and the fact that two-thirds of 
the common shares are held in England 
checked their raid and made them more 
concerned in covering their short con- 
tracts than in further breaks. This at- 
tempt in September is still continuing, | | 
and with the prospect that the sellers 
will have to buy back at higher prices, 
especially, and in addition, because the 
compan * is heavily increasing its earn- 
ings. This sustaining power from foreign 
markets and foreign capital is therefore 
a very conservative and desirable influ- 
ence. 

The Richmond Terminal Company has 
this week completed its purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Georgia Central 
Company ; it will probably soon be in pos- 
session, also, of the Georgia Pacific, which 
will place it in virtual control of a large 
portion of the mileage of the Southern rail- 
ways east of the Mississippi River. This 
company (the Richmond Terminal) owns 
very im _— terminal facilities at West 
Point, Va., and, by its lesser lines controls 


equally coast termine along 
the Southern sea line, which, together 
with the vast network of railways, owned 
or leased, extending over the South, gives 
it a power and influence unrivaled in the 


South. It remains to be seen whether the 
great concentration of railway mileage 
under one control will prove wise or other- 
wise, but it generally results in better 
facilities and more harmonious workings 
where one head is made responsible for 
the general management, though at first 
it seems un-American. The course of 
the stock market, on the whole, this week, 
has been one of steadiness, accompanied | , 
by dullness. Everybody seems to be 
willing to wait for extensive movements 
until after the National election is off our 
hands ; prices, however, are maintained 


remarkably well. The bank statement is 
as follows: 
Loans, decrease........... $347,200 
Specie. decrease...... 1,820,600 
Legal tenders, decrease. . 219,700 
Deposits, decrease........ 3,350,700 
rve, decrease......... 1,202,625 


WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
INVESTORS. 


All stocks bonds listed on the New York 
stock Hixchange > bought and sold on commission for 
Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New Ling and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures. 
Chartered 1872, and has always been wnider the 
su ision of CONNECTICUT Bank COMMISSIONERS. 
... amount of bonds w — — Company can issue 


rrantee is limited b 
nsurance Companies, ae other Corporations, 


and Trustees have invested largely in the securities, 
Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown. 
Graves & Vinton Co., Western Managers, St. Paul. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


ll Wall Street. New York. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
4 Equitable Building, Boston. 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and six yearsin Loaning Eastern 
Money on Real Estate in Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence or personal interview with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long tume 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Nov. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 


E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Su to The Union or 


Independent,”" New York Cit 


YEARS OF 


SUCCESS 
good 
Debenture Bonds and estinane Loans 
INVES 


AMERICAN co. 
Assets, 


$2,000,000. Highest rate of interest consist- 
ent with choicest securi y. Ask for information of 

H. E. Simmons, Vice-President. E. 8. Oamasy, Pres. 
1” NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


Real Estate and Private Bankers, 
ST. PA MINN. 


estments made. rst Mortgage security. Inter- 

"ana Per Net to In- 
terest pons collected. 

REFERENCES: 

First National Bank and St. Paul National Bank, 
and 
First National Boston, Mass. 

Cerrespondence solicited. 


The Middlesex |=: 


50-YEBEAR 
5 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


—OF THE— 


Housatonic R. R. of Connecticut 


DUE 1937. 


INTEREST MAY AND NOVEMBER. 


issue, $2,280,000, to retire 8 per cent. cumu- 
a preferred stock and bonds maturing from 
1888 to Become a first mortgage in 1892. The 
cama preferred stock has averaged over 7‘, per 
cent. dividends for the last 20 years. Bonds exempt 
from taxation in Connecticut. $1,500,000 of this issue 
have been sold to insurance and savings institutions 
in New England. They are listed on the New Yor 
and Boston Stock Exchanges. We offer, =e to 
m os sale, $100,000 of the above bonds at 10544 and 
nterest. 


3S. Va WHITE & CO., 


5 and 7 WALL ST., N. Y. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, 


Pre 
ROBT. st. Capital paid u 


P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital authorised fas 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, I¢ IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mo n inspected farms 
in lowaand Eastern Ne first-class city 
real estate in Des Momes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without - any investor. 

e are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Chegiee 
Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’) Life Ins. Co., Montpelier. 
E. L. Temple Treas. Marble Savings omg 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. Morrison, 
N. ioe Rev, Robt. A. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mert age Bonds 
Semi-A Neg 
CLARK INVEST T CO., 7 of $200 and 
upwards. , of yy and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without cha BEST LOCATION IN THE 
fal Wide ifteen years’ Capi- 
» connections. ertot on- 
alist.” Send for Worm, Circular, and 


r cent. 
iated by W. 


before you invest elsewh 
B. CLARK INVESTMENT CoO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


vous like to give you valuable information 

i rtunities for investments of ONE 

ND DOLLA or more in 
FARM MORTGAGE en Per 
Cent. net, in KANSAS  WRETONAT BANK 
STOCKS paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of cols pocurits es you nar y prefer. Please write to 
JOHN LL. Presiden Baird Building, Kan- 
city » (Bend f Mention 
paper. 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Joun G Pres. J. N. Cashier. 
L. H. Pounps, Vice-Parzs. A. T. Danna, 


Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. All 

interest able New York Ex- 

change Liberal interest and no expense to 
ies holdin offered by this 

on taken to make securities 8 and 

MPT PAYMENT of PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET. 


qui table 


COM 
Capital Paid in (Cas 00¢ 


1,000, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1 eae 82 
Assets - 84,035.9 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, and 
further secured by P nam capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


5 and 6 Per Cent. Sevings F Bonds Running Three 
Mon Years. 


New Be way. Phila..cor.éth & Ches’t Bt. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 


k| H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 


101 DIN: ¥. Agency. ST. MASS. 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 


:| tions made before placing. 


A SOLID C) PER CENT 


annum first roductive 
val tate. Loans approved b , Tacoma 
National Bank. OF REFERENCES 


East West. Correspondence Bolici- 


Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 


Mortgages negotisted, ageres ting $18 
in force, - 162 


912 paid, - “aie. 656 
Interest paid aggregating - - - - 3,345,496 
Total paid to investors - - - 8,756,151 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer. 
We do not claim to the largest, but 


the SAFEST business. 
Savings Denartment for Small Amounts. 
Fuil information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
New York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 


[oan 


> REALT 
Omer, selec uf 


G IST MORTGAGE, LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pa 
Perfect title, absolute security, 
character our invariable Cot 
ections free 


MINKESOTA 


East and West. 


INNESOTA. 


= 
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If Boys want Scroll Saws it indicates that they ar® 
of a mechanical turn of mind, and can learn to use 


them to advantage. While sawing isa better exercise 
than any kind of play, it contenta the boys to stay at 
home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands 
skillful for any artistic or mechanical employment 
which they may wish to follow in after years. ul 
thus insure them acomfortable support if they have 
no other trade or profession 

We can give the names of many thousands who have 
— these saws to great profit during the past ten 


We sell the best foot-power saw (called the No. 1 
and’ Dest with Drilling Attachment, Blower, 

s, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen 
in the above cut, costs $12 with ~- Saw Attach- 
ment and all necessary toola and d fet We are 
now the Headquarters for all things the scroll- 
sawin including Foot and Han 
Saw Blades, pean of every kind, eee lock 
&e Send money with order for 

what you want, or buy from hardware Circu- 
lars with full particulars se sent to any address on receipt 
of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade St., N. ¥. 
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To 
“ON TRIAL,” Four #1 00 
Bingle 10 


To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two new subscriptions. $5 00 
One renewal and one new subscription.......-.....-.sceceeeeneees 5 00 
Five new subscriptions. 10 00 
One renewal and four new subscriptions. .............6...secceeees 10 00 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Tue Union is sent to sub- 
scribers until an explicit order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance and all payments for arrearages are made, 
according to law. 


RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
uest is accompanied with stamp. The date on your label will 
indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 


HANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change of address is ordered 
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“CLEAR YOUR MIND OF CANT.” *% % % 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 

The Publisher is in constant receipt of letters 
of all kinds from the readers and friends of The 
Christian Union ; letters of commendation, of inquiry, 
of suggestion, and of criticism. These letters are 
particularly acceptable as indicating the personal 
interest of the friends of the paper in its success. 
The Publisher desires to emphasize again the fact 
that his letter-box is always open to the readers of 
The Christian Union, and that their suggestions and 
criticisms are quite as welcome as their commenda- 
tions. The purpose of the Publisher being to make 
The Christian Union pre-eminently helpful, vital, 
and interesting, he knows of no better co-operation 
than that which can be given him by its readers 
in the way of criticism and suggestion. He will 
always be glad, therefore, to have its shortcomings 
pointed out and its omissions emphasized, and will 
accept all such communications as indicating the 
interest of the readers of the paper. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S EXCHANGES 
AND OTHER SOURCES. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 


Desultory habits of study are not to be commended ; 
but I do not advise = to pursue any systematic course 
of reading, because I am looking upon reading, for the 
moment, not as an exercise but as a recreation, and I 
fear lest, if it were reduced to a rigid and regular sys- 
tem, it should become a wearisome task. I would have 
you omnivorous of books: devour all the good books 
that you come across ; your life will certainly not last 
long enough to leave you time for the trumpery ones. 

ewsier warmly you may admire a particular au- 


thor, do not permit yourself to lose the consciousness of 


his fallibility. Do not accept as gospel what any man, 
however great, says or writes. Never make a blind 
surrender of your own judgment, either to the author 
whose writings you affect or to the society which for 
the time sets him up as an idol. There is a fashion in 
these things which is — like affectation. Yesterday 
the rage was for Carlyle ; to-day it is for Matthew 
Arnold or Herbert Spencer ; to-morrow it may be for 
some as yet undiscovered literary planet. Do not let 
yourself be swept away by thestream. Form your own 
judgment on the best materials you have, and do not 
hesitate modestly to express your own preference or 
dislike, even if it be out of harmony with the popular 
sentiment of the moment. 

“ Books are a guide in youth, and an entertainment 
for age. They — us under solitude, and keep us 
from becoming a burden to ourselves. They help us 
to forget the crossness of men and things, compose our 
cares and passions, and lay our disappointments asleep. 
When we are weary of the living we may repair to the 
dead, who have nothing of peevishness, pride, or design 
in their conversation.” —[ Notes for Boys. 


MORE OR LESS HUMOROUS. 


If any boat can shoot the rapids successfully, we 
should think it would be the gun-boat.—[ Ocean. 

A new brand of baking vended is called “ Old Hutch.” 
It makes flour rise so quickly.—[ Norristown Herald. 

He was no Indian.—Tramp—* Could you give a bite 
to a poor man who hasn’t eaten anything for—” Lady 
of the house (shouting shrilly)—* Tige ! Tige ! Come 
here, Tige !” Tramp (loftily)—‘“ You are calling your 
dog, madam. I want you to understand that I don’t 
eat dog, madam. I’m no Indian.” And he strode 
away in silent dignity.—[Boston Courier. 

A Paris firm has produced porous = for window 
panes, to assist ventilation. Porous plasters are said to 
be good for bodily pains, but whether porous glass is 
good for window panes remains to be determined.— 
[ Norristown Herald. 

True Enterprise—* John, show this gentleman the 
door,” said the lady of the house. “Thanks, John,” 
said the book agent, cordially, “ but you needn’t trouble 
yourself. Isawthe door asIcamein. Now, this work, 
madam, is—” The lady bought the book.—[Harper’s 
Bazar. 

The street-vender’s business is not a trade; it isa 

The yellow dog contemplates with satisfaction the 
advance in the price of tin cans. It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.—f Life. 

A mediocre painter, who considered himself quite a 
distinguished artist, wished to fresco the ceiling of his 
hall. “I will whitewash it first,” he said, “and then 


paint it.” One of his hearers remarked, “I think you 
would do better to paint it first and then to whitewash 
it.” —[ Exchange. 


BEECHERISMS. 


_No man ever manages a legitimate business in this 
life without doing indirectly far more for other men 
than he is trying to do for himself. 

There is no calling that is not made better by brains. 
No matter what a man’s work is, he is a better man for 
having a thorough mind-drilling. 

It is not work that kills men, it is wo 
healthful, worry is rust upon the blade. 
acids, but love and trust are sweet juices. 

Character, like porcelain-ware, must be painted be- 
fore it is glazed. There can be no change of color 
after it is burned in. 

Men lose wisdom just in proportion as they are ‘con- 
ceited. | 

When the stuff that is called men in our day—the 
buyable, the bribable stuff—is washed away in the sew- 
er, there are men who will stand, and whose names will 
be held in everlasting remembrance. 


_A man rotten in heart, ragged in morals, deceitful in 
his ways, full of all manner of verminous immoralities 
—base, loathsome men—may have prosperity for a 
moment, but cannot, until God is forsworn, be happy 
or enduring.—[Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit. 


Work is 


ear secretes 


COMFORT FOR COLD AND TENDER FEET. 


We can speak in the highest terms of the* benefi i 
ts 
from wearing felt shoes and slippers under the weet ae 
tions. Of course felt shoes are not impervious to the wet but 
worn inside of rubber boots or in the house, they are the most 
comfortable foot-covering imaginable. We feel that we are 
giving our subscribers some valuable information when we 
say that by addressing Messrs. Daniel Green & Co., 122 East 
Thirteenth Street, you will get a catalogue of all kinds of 
foot-gear manufactured entirely of felt, from which you can 
select such a style or size as suits best ; and if you are not 
= with your bargain, do not take our advice in the 


Messrs. S. V. White & Co., Nos. 5 and 7 
York, offerin our financial columns five per 
of the Housatonic Railroad of Connecticut. Our Eastern sub- 
scribers will doubtless be familiar with this road. and can get 
full information in regard to the - bonds by addressing the 
firm. here are few firms better known on Wall Street and 
White & Co., and the fact that 
erin e bon i 
18 a certain guaranty that they are 


BUYERS’ REFERENCE LIST 


SLIPPERS.| successor 
— Mitchell, Vance & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 


Send for Catalogue. 
DANIEL GREEN & C0., ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETC. 
Salesrooms : 


129 Bast ana 838 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK CITY. 


MILLINERY. HOUSE 
LEWIS & CONGER 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


New York: 14th St., near 


6th Ave. ° 
cup. 601 and 603 Sixth Ave., 
Clinton. NEW YORK. 


CARPETS, 


FURNITURE. arr 


R.J.HORNER & C0, ana mars. 
61, 63 & 65 234 St., SHEPPARD KNAPP & 00, 


6th Ave. & 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 


DRY GOODS.) LEGGAT BRos., 
Cheapest Book Store 
ARNOLD, 


in the World, 
ARE, Currious, CURRENT. 
CONSTABLE & C0., Libraries and Books Bought. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 
81 Chambers St., 
3d door W. of City Hall Park, N. Y . 


NEW YORK. 


Broadway & 19th St., 
New York. 


| 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—*Chinchin” is the Indian word for 
“The young man who sets out to take 
the scalp of an enemy, is met by a bear 
and told to return, wake comes back empty- 
handed to tell a big story.” Why can’t 
we get some such short word to express 
our feelings toward the chap who says he 
will pay it back by Saturday ?—[Detroit 
Free Press. 

—A letter received at the Boston Post- 
Office the other day was addressed to 
“Mrs. Blank, Boston, Bucksburry, War- 
ren Street, Dartmit oteal.” A smart 
clerk translated the address. “Bucks- 
burry” meant “ Roxbury,” and “ Dartmit 
oteal” was intended for “ Hotel Dart- 
mouth.” 

—Speaking of going to sleep in a meet- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. A “é. Dunning, of Bos- 
ton, said that even the most powerful 
speakers were sometimes annoyed by this 
lapse in the pews. rt. bare seen people 
go to sleep under Dwight L. Moody’s 
preaching. If Mr. Moo a detects it, he 
calls on the nodding person’s next neigh- 
bor to wake him up. ‘Poke that fellow 
and wake him up,’ I once heard him call 
out to the man who sat next to a 
sleeper. ‘I don’t dare to,’ replied the 
man. ‘You don’t dare not to,’ retorted 
Moody. ‘His soul may be lost if he 
doesn’t wake up. Nudge him! I can’t 
stand it to have him sleeping there.’” At 
another time Dr. Dunning was at one of 
Moody’s meetings when a baby cried. 
The mother tried in vain to hush the child, 
and seemed much annoyed. “ Never 
mind, madam,” said Moody; “the baby 
doesn’t disturb me.” “That may be,” 
the woman answered, “but you disturb 
the baby !”—[ Lewiston Journal. 

—A recent editorial paragraph in the 
New York “Sun” says: “ By a lapse of 
the pen ‘Anti-Losantiville’ appeared in 
‘The Sun’ of yesterday as the original 
name of Cincinnati. The name was Lo- 
santiville, and its etymology is curious. 
The word, says Mr. McMaster in his 
history, was constructed by a ‘pedantic 
schoolmaster.’ Its elements are ville, 
town ; os, mouth ; anti, opposite, and L, 
which signifies the Licking River. So 
that Losantiville was ‘the town opposite 
the mouth of the Licking River.’ A more 
whimsical compound it would be hard to 
find. ‘ Anti-Losantiville ° might be the 
name of Covington.” 

—An interesting instance of the extent 
of courtier-like feeling in England is 
afforded by one of the English Dialect 
Society’s publications, of which the Lon- 
don “ Academy” says : “The volume is 
dedicated by permission to the Queen ; 
and in connection with this fact it is 
rather amusing to note that in a dialect 
song given in the introduction the too 
irreverent words ‘vor Quane Vicky’s 
zaake’ have been expunged with ink, and 
‘yor our good Quane’s zaake’ substi- 
tuted in MS. If Major Lowsey did not 
wish his readers to discover what was the 
original version he should have used 
better means for the obliteration.” 

—There are in North America about 
300,000 persons keeping bees. The annual 
honey product is about 100,000,000 pounds, 
and its value nearly 315,000,000. The 
annual wax product is about 500,000 
pounds, and its value more than $100,000. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


IHOOK& HASTINGS 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
¢ the Cathedral, Boston: gins in Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400 


CHURCH ORGANS ror 


very part of the country. We invite attention to our 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $600 to $1000 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
or allinformation connected with our art. Descare 
Tive CrrRcULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 


plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 
MPP AR ALR 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Addre: 
H. McSHANE & 


Mention this “paper itimore. v 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


CHURCH CHIME AL BELLS 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. € atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved a success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 
“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer's Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 


erful blood-puritier.’’ — J. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 
“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 


Ind., writes: “I have been selling 
Ay er ’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while many 
other preparations, formerly as well 
known, have long been forgotten.”’ 

“T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 
for the blood.’’ — 

. Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy,W. T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


YY 


NS 


Uy, 


¥ 


that the most 
* delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable asa 
=FLESH PRODUCER. 


‘Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION,SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES Or 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


ALL Daveasts. Soott & Bowne, NewYork, 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER, 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Bright's Disease Rhoumstisam, Rb 

"s 8 c Ac 
Diathoals bree for pamphlet, 298 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


® BOLTON’S PATENT e 


HOT WATER HEATER 


THE BEST IN AMERICA. 


The Hot Water System of oe, is tbe 
most Healthful, Economical, Durable and 

The Bolton Hot ater Heater is sim sitcity 
itself. Itrequires less attention than an ordinary 
base burner stuve. 


COMBINATION CAS MACHINE. 
For lighting Churches, Opera Houses, Hotels, Fac- 
tories, Suburban and Country Residences, Etc., and 
furnishing fuel for licht factory work. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists. 


| 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., | 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES enn COFFEE CULTURE. 


WATCH FOR THE NEXT. 


SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION Cc HASE & SA N BO R N. 


NTROLLED BY————— 


OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROWN. 


in its richness and delica 


ffe 
Cotes: tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEN 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a single 


suit your taste as no other coffee 


SEAL BRAND COFFEE ::: 


acy of flavor. 
of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 


JAVA and MOCHA 
assing all others 


Justly called The Aristocratic 


a skilful blending of strong, fla- 

and aromatic high grade 
io bean, and guaranteed to 
@ moderate price. Always 


packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 Ib. _ -tight parchment packages. 
T EE We are exclusively an importing house, selling 


only to dealers. 


But to give consumers an 


opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 


tof 


cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


y mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Cojfee, Address 
CHASE & SANBORN, 96 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


be 


'. ACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wi 
‘BTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF T> 


~ 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


Its main y Sone and branches include CHICAGO 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, 8T. JOSEPH, LEAV 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS. 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice o! 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St 
Joseph, Atchison and 
Chair 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock isiand Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTION, WICHITA. 

N, CALDWELL, and all points ip 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Islana. 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the grea’ 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, ir > 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offe«: 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indiap 
— Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

or Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired 

mg apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or addres: 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK 


Gen’) Manager. Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Ag 
SHICAGO. TLJ. 


OP m 


$75,0° 
whocan furnish a horse and give their whels time to 
the a zeare moments may be profitably em - 

loged A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
Tee. 1,009 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


te $250.9° Agents preferred 


HE NEW HANDY & BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE : OF * THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION *% WILL 
BE + MAILED * TO * YOU « ON 
RECEIPT «= OF * 75 « CENTS. 
ADDRESS = THE CHRISTIAN x 
UNION, = NO. % 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, + NEW YORK. «= «x 


A livtle higher in price, but of wnrivafled quality. 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM TH 


FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


#0LD MEDAL, 18% 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixee 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal, costing lesa than one cent 2 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing. 
etrengthening, easily digested, anu 
admirably adapted for invalide av 
well aa for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


RATE? Cf. Sorchestor, Maxs 


INVALID ROLLING 


those who are un- 
able to 


Mention this paper. 


Howard Chair Co.,New Haven, C - 


Cirecnlar to 


Cusmionap 
distinctly, 
Address 


a call on ¥, HISCOX, 853 is paper. 


CURE DEAF‘: 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated 


by Pav. Iurnover 
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LARGEST FACTORY 
the world. Send for 


